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Brooklyn Lite Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


—— «-@+= —— 


CASH CAPITAL AND ASSETS, OVER $2,000,000. 


<-e- 


1. Because it is acknowledged to be perfectly solvent by all Insurance Commissioners, 

2. Because it is the cheapest. 

8. Because it indorses the Surrender Value on its Policies, in Dollars and Cents. 

According to the rates of the different Life Insurance Companies of first-class standing, 
and dcing business in the Southern States, the Mutual Rates of the Brooklyn are Cheaper than 
those of any named Company. For instance: 


At the age of 20 At the age of 30 | At the age of 40 
$150 will insure. $200 will Insure. | $250 will Insure. 



































In the BROOKLYN........ ancien e000 ceeces $8,875 73! $9,250 69! $8,389 2 
ee PN iskcadsnendecst 60: tas.000ceeun 7,541 47 8,810 57! 7,987 22 

' = | 
Balance in favor of the Brooklyn............ | $1,3 34 26 $440 12 $402 05 
i Fe AR iiciccdanactcncdisahcerdincnans $8,875 73 $9,250 69 $8,589 27 
“ “ Piedmont and Arlington..............| 8,455 46 8,810 57 7,987 22 
Balance in favor of the Brooklyn.. ......... $440 12 $402 05 
i SI EI ood ore iosncencncwc sete ounacs $9,250 69 $8,389 27 
« “ New York Lif 8,810 00 7,987 22 
Balauce in favor of the Brooklyn............ $440 69 $402 05 
In the BROOKLYN.......... is Sophie Gintama $9,250 69 $8,389 27 
SP GE Seek cncecenas 006 seneee: ven 8,841 73 7,916 40 
Balance in favor of the Brooklyn............} $408 96 $472 87 
In the RIE a nb vinnie nate genihiiieeieuns $8,875 73 $9,250 69 $8,389 27 
FEUD 0000 coccccccccccccscoce oe. eeecee voce 8,426 96 8,798 94 8,108 10 
Balance in favor of the Brooklyn............ | $448 77 $451 75 $281 17 
In Se DOE TR cciccncccecccns $8,875 73, $9,250 69 $8,389 27 
“ Cotton States 8,455 46 8,810 57 7,987 22 
Balance in favor of the Brooklyn...... . $420 27 $440 12 $402 05 
In the BROOKLYN.... -cccces C0600 00c0eesessoeee $8,875 73 $9,250 69 $8,389 27 
ao | Sl ee ree 8,841 36 8.841 73 7,916 40 
| — a | —_—_-——- 
Balance in favor of the Brooklyn........ .. | $34 37 $408 96 $4172 87 
In the BROOKLYN... ....000+ sescesscocescces cocel $8,875 73 $9,250 69 $8,389 27 
 SOUthern Likeseccccccccsesccce coves veel 8,615 73 8,877 55 7,936 50 
Balance in favor of the Brooklyn............ 260 00 $373 14 $452 77 
In the BROOKLYN. hintintimetaccamiee’ $8,875 73 $9,250 69 $8,389 27 
“” Knickerbocker... ss++-.+ssc0ce,occceee | 8,665 50 8,639 30 7,859 10 

| i 
. ‘ | a | a ET nein 
Balance in favor of the Brooklyn......0.ese. | $210 23 $611 39 $530 17 


STOCK RATES. 
At the age of 30 At the age of 40 
$200 will Insure. $250 will Insure. 








BO SIO TROGIR io cics 0000 ccccsee- ce0ccccccess ese cosnscccoces $11,750 00 $10,651 90 

In the Universal........eesseses eee neaneananeninases 11,396 O1 10,266 90 

Balance in favor of the Brooklyn at stock rates........ $353 99 $385 OC 
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GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN STATES: 


To whom applications may be made for Local Agencies. 


FEF. B. ROYSTON, Baltimore, For Maryland, Pr. BUTLER, C olumbia, For S. Carolina. 
T. M. ALFRIE eee ton Kichmond, “ Virginia, ix. Gov. M. L. BONHAM, Atlanta, * Georgia. 
. W. LAWRENCE, Raleigh, “ N. Carolina. Hon. JAS. H. SCRUGGS, Nashville, « Tennessee 
WM. H. FING H, Raleigh, N. Carolina, Superintendent of Agencies of the South, 


WM. M. COLE, Secretary. C. W. BOUCK, President. 
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~ A NEW PREMIUM! 
A Sewing. Machine for Eight Subscribers. 








To any one who will send us a club of Zzght New Subscribers 
to the SouTHERN MaGazinE, and $32.00 as their subscription, we 


will send 


A BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE 


WITH ITS APPARATUS COMPLETE. 


This newly-invented Machine is the we p/us ultra of simplicity, 
durability, and efficiency. It may be used on every description 
of goods, and can easily be worked by a child. ' For household 
use it excels ail others. 

Read the following certificate from the Editor of the Southern 
Magazine :— 


One of the Beckwith Sewing Machines has been in use in my family for several 
months, and gives entire satisfaction. In fact it is used in preference to one of the 
larger machines. Itis a wonder of simplicity, compactness, and general handiness, 

WM. HAND BROWNE. 


BaLtimorE, February 7, 1873. 





We want a special agent in every town, to whom we are 


willing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to us for terms, etc. 
TURNBULL BROTHERS, 
Publishers, 


BaLTimorE, Mb. 
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THOMSON "s PATENT 


LOVE-FITTING CORSET 


Ss Why do they constantly in- 
bA crease in favor everywhere? 


BECAUSE 


every T.ady who once buys 
them will have no cther, as 
they give perfect satin- 
faction. 

For sale by all First: 
class Dentlers. See that 
the name, THOMSON, 
and the Trade Mark, a 













A preatSaAVING in actual cost, and BEST yet, 









‘een other | lavoring Extracts. 


IDDER'S ae A sere rl 


for ‘Aeven Ae 
Price, 40c. by mail, Stowrir & Co., C ‘harlestown, Mass. 








Recogfimended by physicians and mothers. Re- 
tains linen diaper, and is thoroughly water- 
proof. 4 sizes—1 smallest, 4 largest. Sample 
mailed, on receiptof $1, by Furcka Diaper 
582 B’ dway, N. Y. Sold. also, by Stewart,C laflin, 
= G. Norton, and Drugcists, Fancy and Dry 
oods Stores. Ask for EUREKA. See stamp 
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1,0 
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CROWN, are stamped on 
every pair. 


of Eureka Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. Agents w ented. 
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Has 244 Ilustrations, 








IT REPRESENTS : “THOMSON: Tey % 
APPARATUS, entrees ca te BEST43 
Black Boards, ? e. 


BSOOUKS, CHARTS, 
Globes. Maps, 
Gymnastic Apparatus, Ob 


Perfect in cut, choice in colors. Quality not excelled. 
Admitted by all to be superior to any other 
Glove sola in this market. 








ject ‘Teaching Apparatus. These Superior Gloves are destined to become 
Modern School Furniture as celebrated as Thomson’s Patent Giove- 
of all styles. Desks from Fitting Corsets. { 
$2.50 upwards. THOMSON, LANGDON «& CO., N.Y. 
And “ Everything for Schools.” Premera hese eet cs 
It is mailed for 10 cents Write for L arge Illustrated Descriptive Pri ce e List to 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND MANUFACIURERS, 
4 Bond i Street, New York, 
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A specialty with WM J. CARLTON, Advertising Double, Single, Muzzle and Breach-Loading Rifles, Shot 
Agent, 39 PARK ROW, New York. Guns, Kevolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind, for men, or 
Guns $3to$300; Pistols $1to$25. 


Send for Circular. ’ boys, at very low prices. 
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ead’s Grand Duchess Cologne. OLDSMITH & JEWELLER. 
ead’s Grand Duchess Cologne. DIAMONDS 

, 


The Sweetest Perfume in America. 


re Throat and Catarrh P. 7 
—_ REA O'S Sore Throat and } oe Hioh Jewelry, Fine Watehes, 
Almost infallible, and no family should be without it. STERLING SILVER WARE. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 50 Cents. 
WM. H. RAD, GEORGE W. WEBB, 
Under Carrollton. 181 Baltimore St., Balto. 185 Baltimore Street. 





NEW BOOKS AS PREMIUMS. 





For one New Subscriber and $4.00 we will send JEAN INGELow’s 


New Novel, 
OFF THE SKELLIGS. 


This is the most popular Novel of the year, the roth 


1,000 now in press. Retail price $1.75. 


For two New Subscribers and $8.00 we will send 
MIDDLEMARCH. 
George Eliot’s last novel, in two volumes. Retail price 


$3.50. 

The author exhibits an insight into the secret heart of our nature scarcely 
less subtle and manifold than that of Shakspeare. * * * Such a rare 
cabinet of character sketches is perhaps not to be found in any other single 
production of English literature—Mew York Tribune. 


We want a special agent in every town, to whom we are 


willing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to us for terms, 


etc. 
TURNBULL BROTHERS, 


Publishers, 


BALTIMORE, Mp, 
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Established in 1858. 





Highest Preminm (Medal) Awarded one indoveed by Certificate from the American Institute as “The 
Best Article in the Market. 





The “ ASBESTOS ROOFING ” is a substantial and reliable material, which can be safely used in place of Tin, Slate 


etc., on steep or flat;roofs, in ali climates. It can be cheaply transported and easily applied. Also, Manufacturer of 


ASBESTOS CEMENT AND ROOF COATING, 


For Repairing and Preserving Roofs of all kinds. 


Asbestos Boiler F'elting 


The best non-conductor, and the lightest and most economical covering for Hot-air and Steam Pipes, Boilers, 
Oil Stills, etc., whether housed or exposed to the weather. 


These materials are prepared ready for use, and are kept in stoek by the principal dealers 





in Hardware, R. R. supplies, Building materials, &c., throughout the country. 


ROOFING AND PAVING OEMENT, ROOFING AND SHRATHING FELTS, MOTH-PROOF cones LINING, 
PARAFFINE AND MARINE PAINTS, BLACK VARNISH, SILICA PAINT BODY, ASBES 
BOARD AND PAPER, ASBESTOS, ASPHALTUM, ETC. 


te Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price Lists, Terms to Dealers, etc. 
The Western Trade supplied by zz. we. SoHns, 
KIRKWOOD & DUNKLEE, Chicago. New Offices, 87 MAIDEN LANE, 
Cor, Gold St,, NEW YORK. 


MASON & HAMLIN 











New and Elegant Styles. The ONLY 
Cabinet Organs containing all modern 
improvements. Recommended by mu- 
sicians GENERALLY as unrivaled. 
ALWAYS awarded highest premiums, 
including Medal at Paris Exposition. 
The ONLY American Organs having = recent vast improvements, the MOST 
large sale in Europe. ie, VALUABLE AND POPULAR OF 

Rs MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. wren LARGE “MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 40,000 of 

o furnish the BEST and CHEAPEST instramenta| them are sold annually. One to twenty stops; $55 
»{ this class in the world, and invite all interested to | to $500, and upwards, each: Elegant and Durable; 
send for their NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA-|notliable to get out of order, and do not require tun- 
LOGUE and TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, con- | ing. Packed so that they can be sent anywhere by 
taining much information which may save some| ordinary freight routes all ready for use. 
from disappointment in purchasing inferior or de-| Warerooms: 154 Tremont St., BOSTON; 2% 
fective organs, or paying high prices. Sent FREE and| Union Square, NEW YORK; 80 and 82 Adams St., 
POSTPAID. CHICAGO. 


Unfailing Recreation ; Attraction to 
Home; Leadersin Worship and Inno- 
* cent Amusement; Means of Refine-' 
= ment, Cultivation and a Valuable 
- . 

Accomplishment. 


The Cabinet or Parlor Organ is, since 
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M. F. MAURY, LL.D. 


ATTHEW FONTAINE MAURY, as his name indicates, was 

of French descent on the paternal side. The fourth son 
of Richard Maury, he was born on the 14th of January, 1806, in 
Spottsylvania county, Virginia. 

When the subject of this sketch was in his fourth year, his father, a 
farmer by occupation, emigrated to Tennessee, and established him- 
self near Franklin, a village about 18 miles south of Nashville. 

After obtaining such elementary instruction as the “old-field” 
schools of that period and region afforded, young Maury, in his six- 
teenth year, entered Harpeth Academy, then under charge of Rev. 
James H. Otey, afterwards Bishop of ‘Tennessee. The quick, active 
mind and studious habits of the youth soon attracted the notice and 
secured the regard of his instructors. As long as the good Bishop 
lived there existed between him and his former pupil the warmest 
friendship. 

In 1825, having obtained a midshipman warrant, he left his school 
and entered the United States Navy. At that time the government 
had established no Naval Academy, and the young appointees com- 
menced at once the active duties of the profession. The most promi- 
nent officers were, of course, those who had attained rank during the 
war with Great Britain, known as that of 1812. Though as gallant a 
body of men as ever battled with the elements or the foes of their 
country upon the high seas, many of them possessed limited scientific 
attainments, and their conversation was not particularly didactic, 
abounding more in the sea-slang and vigorous expletives than the 
terms of science. It is not difficult to imagine how new and strange 


25 
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to the youth reared in the wild-woods must have appeared his narrow 
quarters in the crowded steerage, and the rigid routine of a man-of- 
war. The surroundings of our naval tyro were little conducive to 
study. But it soon became evident to the companions of his own 
grade, as well as to his superiors in rank, that he had resolved to 
master the theory and practice of his profession, and was steadily 
pursuing that object regardless of all obstacles and difficulties. 
Active and observant, he soon merited and acquired a reputation for 
strict attention to the various details of duty, and consequently was 
generally selected for any special duty appertaining to his grade and 
out of the regular routine. Meanwhile he bad set himself earnestly 
to work at the purely scientific branch of his profession. It is related 
by some of his companions of that period, who, as many rollicking 
youngsters are wont to do, thought more of, palatable “grub” and 
pretty sweethearts than of conic sections and spherical trigonometry, 
how they used to laugh at his chalking diagrams on round-shot in the 
quarter-deck shot-racks to enable him to master problems while 
pacing his watch. With no better text-book than an old Spanish 
work on navigation, he applied himself resolutely, with the aid of a 
dictionary, to the task of acquiring a new language, and, at the same 
time, such nautical information as the book might afford. 

During the first year of his service, he visited the coast of England 
in the frigate Brandywine, which remained some months in British 
waters. But being entirely dependent upon his pay as midshipman, 
which at that time amounted to only $19 per month, he was unable to 
visit many places of interest which he might have done had he not 
allotted about half of his slender revenue to one of his sisters. It 
was only by careful management that he made the remaining moiety 
meet his necessary expenses. Nevertheless, while at Cowes, in the 
Isle of Wight, he made what he then considered a vast addition to his 
small store of books by the purchase of a copy of JVorie's Epitome of 
Navigation. 

Atter a cruise in the Mediterranean, the Brandywine returned, in 
1826, to New York, and having been refitted, sailed for the Pacific 
as the flag-ship of the squadron on that station. Maury was trans- 
ferred from the Brandywine to the sloop-of-war Vincennes, then on a 
cruise around the world. The change was a fortunate one for the 
student, who found his accommodations in the smaller vessel much 
more favorable for study than the crowded and noisy steerage of the 
frigate. When not occupied with his regular duties, or such social in- 
tercourse and amusement as courtesy demands among companions 
on shipboard, he applied himself earnestly to his books, and made 
such progress that when the voyage was completed he had prepared a 
set of lunar tables. This performance, though an earnest of his sub- 
sequent achievements in science, was of no practical importance, for, 
upon his return home, after a cruise of four years, he found to his 
annoyance that his idea had been anticipated. 

The Vincennes having been paid off, Midshipman Maury was at 
once tendered the position of Master in another vessel, but he de- 
clined the appointment, and remained on shore to prepare for his ex- 
amination, which he passed with credit. 
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In 1831 he was appointed as Master to the sloop-of war Falmouth, 
which had been ordered to the Pacific station. Advanced to the 
grade of Passed Midshipman, and doing duty as Master, he had a state- 
room to himself in this vessel, and in addition to his own small store 
of books, he had the use of a fine collection belonging to a richer 
messmate. It was during the voyage of the Fa/mouth to Rio Janeiro 
that his active mind conceived the idea of the celebrated wind and 
current charts which have since accomplished so much for the com- 
merce of the world. This was the first occasion on which he bore the 
responsibility of navigator, and he was naturally anxious that the 
passage should be quick. Before leaving New York he had searched 
in every direction for authentic information as to the winds and cur- 
rents to be considered, and the best path to be followed. He soon 
found that but little really valuable information was to be had. Here 
was a great want which he resolved he would one day supply. 

It was on this voyage that he observed and began to speculate upon 
the curious phenomenon of the low barometer off Cape Horn, and 
it was upon this subject that he wrote his first scientific paper, which 
was published in the American Fournal of Scicnce. But the labors of 
his pen did not end here, for it was on this cruise that he prepared 
for the press a work on navigation, the materials for which he had 
been during several years gathering in hismind. Having been trans- 
ferred from the Fa/mouth to the schooner Dolphin, he performed the 
duty of first-lieutenant in that vessel until he joined the frigate Pofo- 
mac, in which he returned to the United States in 1834. The ship. 
was paid off at Boston, and the young author had leisure to bring out 
his work, which was published in Philadelphia under the title of 
Maury's Navigation. ‘This was a bold step in an officer of no higher 
rank than Passed Midshipman, and while some of his own grade — 
perhaps envious of his attainments — attempted to sneer at his effort, 
many of the older officers good-naturedly ridiculed or roughly scouted 
the idea of one so young in the service being able to instruct any one 
in the science of nevigation. But the book, like its author, made its 
way in spite of all obstacles. It was favorably noticed by some of 
the highest nautical authorities in England, and in time became the 
text-book of the United States Navy. During this leave he visited 
Virginia and was married to Miss Ann Herndon, to whom he had 
been engaged for years. Soon after this the government determined 
to send out an exploring expedition toward the somewhat neglected 
South Pole. Maury was selected as astronomer, and also tendered 
the appointment of hydrographer to the expedition ; but learning how 
it was to be organised, he declined any place in the enterprise, and 
was allowed to remain on leave. 

In 1837, after twelve years of service, Maury was promoted to the 
grade of Lieutenant, and not Jong after had the misfortune to have 
his right leg broken at the knee joint, an accident which made him a 
cripple for life. For several years he was unable to walk without 
crutches. Physical activity, and especially a firm footing, seem so 
essential to a seafaring life, that most men would under such circum- 
stances have abandoned the profession. But though Lieut. Maury’s 
aspirations for ‘distinction in active service were all crushed, he re- 
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solved to adhere to his profession, and serve his country on land, 
since he was disabled from service afloat. And there is no doubt 
that he owed his celebrity, and the world the inestimable benefits of 
his labors, to this fortunate mishap. 

He first wrote a series of articles on naval reform and other sub- 
jects of national interest, which were published mainly in the Southern 
Literary Messenger, of Richmond, Virginia, over the nom de plume of 
Harry Bluff, and under the general caption of “Scraps from the 
Lucky Bag.” The incognito was for a long time preserved, but the 
essays attracted much attention, and were so generally approved by 
the navy that the officers, defraying the expenses by subscription, 
had large editions of them printed and circulated. They exposed so 
clearly and forcibly the abuses and inefficiency of the old Board of 
Navy Commissioners, as to break it up and lead to the adoption of 
the present Bureau system of individual accountability. They also 
led to the establishment of the Naval Academy, and indeed to almost 
all the reforms and improvements by means of which the efficiency of 
the navy was about that time so much increased. Maury’s repeated 
and earnest advocacy of the measure induced the establishment of 
the navy-yard at Memphis. This project was opposed by a few naval 
officers of mere quarter-deck range of thought. Envious of the 
rising projector, they captiously asked, “Who ever heard of a navy- 
yard eight hundred miles from the sea?” But Maury’s clear percep- 
tion comprehended many truths far beyond the utmost stretch of 
such little minds. His plan was approved by the Government, and 
at Memphis was established the navy-yard, where, under his direction, 
Lieut. Marr —afterward lost at sea— conducted a famous series of 
observations upon the habits of the Mississippi, setting the example 
to the War Department, which ordered additional observations, since 
so elaborately discussed by General Humphries of the engineer 
corps. 

Lieut. Marr was directed to make an accurate cross-section of the 
river opposite the navy-yard, and to observe for 365 consecutive days 
the velocity of the current near the surface and bottom, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the volume of water passing that point daily. 
Also to take daily a measured quantity of water, evaporate it, and 
note the amount of silt or solid matter it contained. He was to 
observe daily and note the temperature of the air and water, the 
amount of evaporation and precipitation. The first year the con- 
tinuity of the series was broken, and he had to begin again and go 
over the work so as to have a complete series for one year. These 
observations, patiently and carefully made, formed the foundation of 
all that subsequent research has revealed of the habits of our 
grandest river. Lieut. Maury also originated and earnestly advo- 
cated the plan of establishing water-marks or river-gauges at all the 
principal towns on the Mississippi and its tributaries, in order that 
captains of steamboats and others interested might every day be accu- 
rately informed through the telegraph what stage of water might be 
found in any of the tributaries. It was believed that a record of 
these river-gauges, properly kept, would enable intelligent observers 
to determine the effect upon the stream below of a freshet in any 
tributary or set of tributaries. 
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While devoting his attention to our great “ inland sea,” in which he 
took such lively interest, Maury advocated as a national work the 
enlargement of the Illinois and Michigan Canal, so that in case of 
necessity war-vessels might be passed from the Gulf to the Lakes, or 
vice versa. His papers on this subject created a profound impression, 
and particularly in the Northwest, where they were received with en- 
thusiastic commendation. They were spread upon the journals of 
the Legislature of Illinois, with a vote of thanks to the author. 

When Congress had under consideration the subject of the cession 
of the drowned or overflowed lands (belonging to the Government 
along the Mississippi) to the several States in which they lay, Maury, 
at the request of one of the Senate committee having charge of the 
subject, prepared an elaborate report and a bill providing that the 
States should proceed to reclaim these lands according to a common 
plan to be matured by competent engineers selected for the purpose 
by the General Government. It has since become evident that had 
his plan been carried out, immense advantage would have been 
gained and enormous loss and damage avoided. 

Comprehending as clearly as any man of his time, and ever alive 
to, the commercial interests of the country, he brought forward and 
advocated, in a series of papers, the advantages of the warehousing 
system, contending that the Government was no more called upon to 
provide warehouses for merchants than it was ships for importers — 
that the true plan was to leave the construction and preparation of 
warehouses entirely to individual enterprise. His clear and full 
argument in favor of his policy made a convert of Mr. Calhoun, and 
won such general favor that a bill providing for the adoption of the 
system was brought forward in Congress and passed. 

It was in 1842 that Lieut. Maury, then in the 36th year of his age, 
and the 17th of his service as an officer of the United States Navy, 
was appointed Superintendent of the Depdt for Charts and Instru- 
ments at Washington ; which, under his careful -and skilful manage- 
ment, became the famous National Observatory and Hydrographical 
Department of the United States. Those who have only casually 
examined such institutions, after they have been brought into com- 
plete working order, can form no adequate idea of the amount of 
patient labor required in their organisation and progressive develop- 
ment. Probably no man could have been found in‘the country 
better fitted than Maury for this difficult duty, and he worked with 
the zeal and energy that were expected of him. He was nowin a 
position to carry out some of the many projects he had conceived for 
the benefit of his country and the commerce of the world. We have 
seen how, eleven years previous, upon assuming his first responsi- 
bility as navigator, he had observed the want of trustworthy charts 
to show the winds and currents to be encountered by mariners, and 
had resolved to supply this great desideratum. From the old log- 
books, which since the establishment of our navy had*been stowed 
away in the Department as rubbish, he extracted with much labor all 
the valuable information they afforded. Having collected from every re- 
liable source data relative to the voyage between the United States and 
Rio Janeiro, the first chart of the series was at length completed. Its 
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value was not at once appreciated. In the nautical, as in other pro- 
fessions, there is prejudice against innovation, and it was some time 
before any master could be induced to make a trial of its merits. At 
length, Capt. Jackson, commanding the W. H. D. C. Wright, of 
Baltimore, determined to trust the new chart and follow the new 
track. The experiment was a complete success, for he made the 
voyage out and back in the time often consumed by the old traders 
in the outward passage alone. There was now no hesitation about 
the use of the new chart, and the reputation of its author was 
greatly increased. He then drew up the form of a log containing 
columns for such facts as would be useful in carrying on his impor- 
tant work. These were furnished to the masters of vessels bound 
for foreign ports, and they were invited to join him in collecting data 
for making other charts, which were furnished as they were issued to 
all who thus assisted him. An active interest was soon excited, and 
in all parts of the world he had intelligent and zealous assistants. 
By such combination of effort a vast amount of information was 
gathered, reduced to system and utilised. The value of his system 
being now fully demonstrated, Maury was authorised by the Govern- 
ment to solicit the codperation of European Powers in the establish- 
ment of a general system of meteorological research at sea. Copies 
of the charts and sailing directions were furnished without charge 
to the public vessels of all countries, and were also distributed 
gratuitously to the masters of merchant-vessels, in consideration that 
each one so furnished should keep a record in the prescribed form, 
and at the end of each voyage forward it to Washington, or to 
Admiral Fitzroy’s office in London. It was Maury who originated 
the Maritime Conference held at Brussels in 1853, and at which 
England, France, Russia, Portugal, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and the United States were represented. England, 
Holland, and Russia at once agreed to establish offices to co6 erate 
in the development of Maury’s system of research, and their example 
was soon followed, more or less closely, by nearly all the govern- 
ments of Europe. The establishment of the Meteorological Depart- 
ment of the British Board of Trade was one of the results of that 
Conference. 

With the increased facilities for obtaining information brought about 
by the working of his system, Maury proceeded to the completion of 
his “ Wind and Current Charts, and Sailing Directions.” When con- 
sidered merely with reference to the amount of money saved by their 
use to the commerce of the world, their value can scarcely be calcu- 
lated. In Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, May 1854, the matter is thus 
briefly set forth: 

“ Now let us make a calculation of the annual saving to the com- 
merce of the United States effected by these charts and sailing direc- 
tions. According to Mr. Maury, the average freight from the United 
States to Rio Janeiro is 17.7 cents per ton per day; to Australia 20 
cents ; to California 20 cents. The mean of this is a little over 19 cents 
per ton per day; but to be within the mark, we will take it at 15 
cents, and include all the ports of South America, China, and the 
East Indies. We estimate the tonnage of the United States, engaged 
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in trade with these places, at 1,000,000 tons per annum. With these 
data, we see that there has been effected a saving for each of those 
tons of 15 cents per day for a period of fifteen days, which will give an 
aggregate of $2,250,000 saved per annum. This is on the outward 
voyage alone, and the tonnage trading with all other parts of the 
world is also left out of the calculation. Take these into considera- 
tion, and also the fact that there is a vast amount of foreign tonnage 
trading between those places and the United States, and it will be 
seen that the annual sum saved will swell to an enormous amount.” 

Ata reunion of distinguished scientific men, held in honor of Maury 
in London, it was stated by Sir John Pakington, the chairman, that 
the practical result of the researches instituted by our great “ philo- 
sopher of the seas” had been to lessen the expenses of the voyage of 
a 1o00-ton vessel from England to Rio, India, or China, by no less a 
sum than £250; while in the voyage of a ship of that tonnage to 
California or Australia and back, the saving effected was £1200 or 
£1300. 

During the preparation of the charts he collected the materials for 
his great work entitled the “ Physical Geography of the Sea.” This 
book was soon translated into several languages, and read with de- 
light in all parts of the world. The discussion it contains of the Gulf 
Stream is especially interesting. It would be impossible within the 
limits of this brief sketch to convey any adequate idea of this great 
work, in which so vast a number of interesting facts are collected and 
systemised, and the general. circulation of which completed the estab- 
lishment of Maury’s fame throughout the civilised world. By no less 
an authority that the renowned Humboldt he was declared to be the 
founder of a new and important science. The principal Powers of 
Europe recognised the value of his services to mankind by the 
bestowal of various orders of knighthood and other honors. France 
presented two gold medals and tendered the insignia of the Legion 
of Honor; Austria presented her great gold medal of science, and 
Prussia did the same, addinz, at Humboldt’s special request, the 
“Cosmos”? medal; Russia tendered the order of St. Anne; Den- 
mark, that of the Dannebrog; Belgium, the order of Leopold, and 
Portugal, that of the Tower and Sword Gold medals were struck in 
his honor by Norway, Sweden, Sardinia, Holland, and Bremen. The 
Pope established distinguishing flags to be worn at the mast-heads of 
all vessels from the States of the Church whose masters would co- 
operate at sea in the new system of research. Those whose journals 
were approved by its founder received military rank from the govern- 
ment, and became entitled to salutes as they passed its ports. His 
Holiness also forwarded a complete set of all the medals which had 
been struck during the Pontificate, as a mark of appreciation of 
Maury’s services in the cause of science. Even before his fame 
became so wide-spread he was fully appreciated by one of the most 
sagacious of our Presidents, Mr. ‘Tyler, who at one time wished to 
place him at the head of the Navy Department. Indeed, in such 
estimation was he held by several administrations, that for a number 
of years he quietly controlled the naval policy of the government, and 
saved the country the expenditure of vast sums by restraining the 
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disposition to run hastily into what were believed to be great im- * 
provements. When steam had become an element of maritime war- 
fare, there was a great disposition in naval circles to build up a fleet 
of side-wheel steamers. But Maury quietly urged upon the Secretary 
of the Navy and Congressional committees the policy of awaiting the 
result of the many experiments then being made by England and 
France, who, suspicious of each other, were expending enormous 
sums in building vessels which soon had to be altered or laid aside. 

It was then that, perceiving the change that rifle-guns, hollow shot 
and steamships would bring about, Maury proclaimed a new era in 
naval warfare—that of BIG GUNS AND LITTLE suips. Under the old 
system the power of a man-of-war was expressed by the number of 
her guns, some having as many as 110 or 120. He predicted that in 
future wars few vessels would have more than six. Experience has 
showed how sound was his judgment. 

Among his other writings he pointed out how the introduction of 
steam as an element of naval warfare had made it necessary to 
change our system of coast-defences. In 1851 Congress suspended 
the appropriation and directed that the Secretary of War should 
obtain the opinion of experts. Lieut. Maury being called upon, de- 
clared that casemate-forts such as line our coast were no longer 
sufficient to guard the entrances of our harbors against steam 
men-of-war and heavy guns. He proposed that open batteries and 
earthworks should be substituted. The late war fully established the 
correctness of his views on this subject. ‘The open works and sand- 
batteries were the most formidable obstacles which the Federal fleet 
had to encounter. 

Maury was the first to introduce a systematic attempt to fathom 
the deep sea by a regular series of soundings, a work which he 
undertook as early as 1848, and in which he was ably assisted by 
Lieut. Brooke, afterward so distinguished in the Confederate service, 
and the inventor of an ingenious apparatus for bringing up specimens 
of the ocean’s bottom. ‘These experiments revealed the fact that the 
poet’s fancy was correct, and that the bed of the deep sea was ooze, not 
hard and rocky as some had supposed, but soft and downy. These 
investigations, thus originated by Maury, led to the discovery of the 
telegraphic plateau, the successful laying of the Atlantic Cable, and 
some of the most important facts touching the physics of the sea 
ever revealed to man. A Pan-European association has been pro- 
jected for carrying on these researches. 

While laboring so assiduously in behalf of his own government and 
the cause of science, Maury was called upon by other governments 
for advice and assistance. When the Emperor of the French was 
considering the subject of an inter-oceanic canal across Nicaragua, 
he took the matter out of the hands of his ministers and referred it 
to the Chief of the Observatory at Washington, with the assurance 
that he would abide by his decision. After mature consideration, 
Maury pronounced it injudicious as a /yench measure, and the pro- 
ject was abandoned. The government of Chile, through its minister, 
made an effort to secure his services as the head of its scientific 
department. Many honors were conferred upon him which are more 
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prized by men of science than those bestowed by princes and poten- 
tates. He was elected a member of many learned societies in various 
countries. Among these were the Academies of Science of Paris, 
3erlin, Brussels, St. Petersburg and Mexico. The University of 
Cambridge, England, invested him with its degree of LL.D. So 
also did some of those of Germany. 

We have now followed the subject of this imperfect sketch to the 
summit of his prosperity. The National Observatory under his 
careful management was daily increasing in usefulness, and from 
nothing had sprung into the first rank before the world. A great 
astronomical work upon which he had been long engaged was pro- 
gressing satisfactorily, and other projects which he had devised for 
the advancement of science seemed on the point of realisation, when 
the great storm of war came upon him in the midst of his careful labors. 
When his native State withdrew from the Union, she called upon him 
to resign his place in the navy. He did so and went to Richmond, 
where he was appointed Chief of the Sea-coast Defences. In this 
post he, assisted in fitting out the Virginia, or Merrimac, for her short 
but destructive career, and contributed in various ways to the defences 
of the Southern ports. This action of his, in connection with certain 
rivalries and jealousies which had been developed during a year or 
two preceding the war, furnished occgsion at the North for specially 
strong criticism of his course, some even representing him as no 
longer a scientist or a philosopher, but a mere charlatan ; and so was 
furnished another illustration of the unreasonableness of prejudice 
and partisan feeling. 

When it became known in Europe that Maury had resigned his 
place in the Federal service, he was solicited to become the guest of 
Russia, where every provision was to be made for his comfort, and to 
enable him to continue the researches regarded as so valuable to the 
world. ‘This invitation as well as a similar one extended to him by 
France he declined, Virginia wanting him. 

In 1862 he went to England, where he was most kindly received, 
and became the guest of Admiral Fitzroy. While in England he 
wrote several able letters to the London press, defending the Confed- 
erate cause, the true nature and merits of which were but little 
understood in Europe. On his return, at the close of the war, he 
offered his services to the Emperor Maximilian, who appointed him 
Commissioner of Immigration. 

On the fall of Maximilian’s Empire, he returned to his native State 
and accepted the chair of Physics in the Virginia Military Institute. 
In 1871 he was elected to the Presidency of the University of Ala- 
bama, and was much disposed to accept the position, but finally 
declined. 

While in Europe he prepared, by permission, for the son of the 
Grand Duke Constantine and his cousin Alexis, schoolboys together, 
an’ elementary work on physical geography, which by imperial “orders 
was translated for the schools of Russia. It was during the latter 
year of his stay in Europe that, surrounded by the abundant facilities 
and aid to be found in London, he devoted himself to the preparation 
of his geographical text-books for schools, which have been published 
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by the University Publishing Company of New York and Baltimore, 
and have already attracted wide attention for the freshness of interest 
with which they invest the subject, and for their natural and philo- 
sophical method. 

No man was more fuily alive than Commodore Maury to the fact 
that the agriculture of the South was an unfailing source of renewed 
prosperity; that like Antaeus (tf we may use a hackneyed figure) it 
was from the earth that she would gain restoration of her strength. 
Hence he enthusiastically favored and persistently urged all measures 
looking to the improvement of agriculture. One of the most important 
results which he expected to flow from his great plan of constant 
systematic scientific meteorological observations all over the world, 
was the immense benefit that would thence accrue to agriculture. 
At the National Agricultural Congress, held in St. Louis, May 1872, 
in what we believe was his last public address, he strongly urged the 
importance of an international conference between the leading agri- 
culturists and meteorologists of all countries, looking to the definite 
organisation of such a system. He pointed out the approval which 
it had received from the most eminent men of science in the world, 
and the benefits which would immediately accrue from it; and while 
regretting the indifference of the Federal authorities, urged his fellow 
citizens to use their influence in its favor in their several States. 
Private interest in question he had none. ‘The success of the 
scheme,” he said, “ will benefit all of you more than its projector. 1 
am under the ban of the nation, and can hold no office in it — neither 
State nor Federal. The moment the government takes hold of it, 
my association with it ceases. I can not share in the honor of 
helping to organise, or of assisting to carry it out. I have no farm, 
neither do I cultivate a parcel of ground. ‘Therefore I say, though I 
advocate this measure so earnestly, there is no one in the land who 
is less to be benefited by its success than I.” 

In the summer of 1872 he made a tour in the North and West, 
from which he returned with health very seriously impaired. The 
best efforts of medicine were unavailing to stay the advance of dis- 
ease, and it was soon seen that his hours were numbered. He had 
himself formed this opinion, before it was announced to him by his 
medical adviser. With the calmness and method which characterised 
all his acts, he set his temporal affairs in order, and then awaited the 
close with resignation and Christian faith. In the words of the 
Lexington Gazelte, “He requested that when the physician pro- 
nounced him dying, he should be informed of it. After dissolution 
had begun, he was asked if he was aware of his condition; he 
answered he was. He retained his consciousness till within a brief 
time of his death. As the supreme hour drew near, he turned to his 
son, Col. R. L. Maury, and asked, in the language of the ruling 
passion, ‘Do I seem to drag my anchors?’ The answer, ‘They are 
sure and steadfast,’ gave him a gratifying assurance. When he had 
been silent for some time and supposed to be speechless, Colonel 
Maury approached him and inquired his condition. He responded 
with marked distinctness and emphasis, ‘ All is well.’” 

Thus, on February rst, 1873, his spirit passed into the hands of 
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Him whose glorious works he had spent his life in studying with 
reverent admiration, and whose wondrous laws he had sought out in 
the highways of the waters, in the springs of the sea, and in its most 
secret depths ; in the wind that “ goeth toward the south, and turneth 
about unto the north, and returneth again according to his circuits,” 
in “the balancings of the clouds,” and in “the ordinances of heaven.” 

In conformity with his wish, his body was placed, with appropriate 
ceremonies, in the Lexington Cemetery, in a vault facing the grave 
of Stonewall Jackson. ~ 

We understand that Commodore Maury left two completed works 
in MS. One, his Physical Geography, which is the concluding book 
of his Geographical Series, and which received the author’s final 
revisions, will be brought out, we are informed, in the spring, by the 
publishers of the Series. The other work is an Astronomy for 


Schools, also in readiness for the press. 
® 


ON THE STEPS OF THE BEMA. 
STUDIES IN THE ATTIC ORATORS. 
By wAy OF PREFACE. 


ANY years ago, when it first became my duty to prepare exer- 

cises in Greek composition, I turned to the Attic orators as the 
best models for the grammatical work of my classes. The historian 
and the philosopher might count on leisurely readers, the orator must 
speak so as to be understood at once ; and this necessity of transpa- 
rency and directness is a matter of great importance to a teacher of 
grammar. But even the orator might be tempted to furbish up his 
great orations, to complicate his periods, to perfect and to spoil the 
utterances of the dema,; and so of all the speeches I preferred those 
that were less likely to have invited the labor of the file and the 
unction of the lamp. At first it was hard for the young philologian, 
in the flush of his enthusiasm, to neglect the great masterpieces of 
Demosthenes and to plod through the lawsuits of Isaeus ; to turn from 
causes that embodied the political life of Greece to causes that in- 
volved only a few drachmae. But here as elsewhere the field that 
seemed so arid was found to have its green spots: the fountain 
bubbled up from the dry jaw-bone. Even Isaeus was not all a bore ; 
and from these neglected minor speeches and minor speakers I 
gained a clearer insight into the wonderful life of antiquity than I 
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could have done by the most careful dissections of the Philippics or 
the ambassadorial swindle. And then apart from the themes which 
of themselves bring the student into contact with the daily life of the 
people, there is no little delight in the sense of reality, which is so 
painfully lacking in encyclopedias and manuals with their ticketed 
stores, and in sketches of ancient manners and customs which only 
put further off what they undertake to bring before our eyes. 

I am free to say that I have never been able to enjoy such books 
as the Gallus and the Charicles of Becker. The unreality of the 
whole thing is far more evident than in less conscientiously con- 
structed historical romances. The certainty that at every turn the 
erudite antiquary is ready to draw chapter and verse on you, keeps 
you uncomfortably on the alert; and the memory of the scholar is 
constantly on the strain to recall the original home of this or that 
piece of the tessellated work. The execution must needs be coarse, the 
effect incongruous. It is a mixture of Florentine and Roman mosaic 
— here a chip from a horse-block of a grammarian, here a polished 
slab from the Attic theatre. The scenery, the dialogue, the plot, are 
all of the most conventional character, and the merest novice can feel 
that these lay-figures are no men and women, but tailor’s dummies — 
no living, growing trees, but rows of pegs for classical quotations. In 
all such books you are sure to meet the same extracts, the same jokes, 
the same scenes. The fishmonger precedes the trapezite in Wheeler’s 
Life and Travels of Herodotus, just as the fishmonger precedes the 
trapezite in the Charicles ; and the same fragment of Alexis does duty 
in both. Now this is no way to get an insight into any life, ancient 
or modern. We who teach languages know that as soon as we can 
get the pupil out of the bondage of isolated sentences into the free- 
dom of continuous reading and continuous writing, both scholar and 
master feel an immense relief, and the progress becomes joyous as 
well as rapid. We all crave the varied play of organic motion. Life, 
like language, refuses to yield up its secrets to him who cuts it into 
slabs by means of persistent ratchet-wheel and remorseless circular- 
saw: excellent boards and irreproachable saw-dust, but no life. 
Now these so called scenes from antique life insult our understanding 
as well as our taste. They pretend to be groves of Academe, while 
in fact they are saw-mills. They are after all nothing but encyclo- 
pedias in disguise, and that a very flimsy disguise ; and everybody 
by a correct instinct hates to be cheated into the acquisition of 
knowledge, useful or other. 

It is true that at the first glance the plan of these studies may seem 
to coincide with the dictionary method ; but the difference is this, 
that while it will be necessary for the sake of unity to keep certain 
points in view, such as swindling, murder, assault and battery, do- 
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mestic infelicities and the like efflorescences of social life, we shall not 
exhibit them outside of their true environments, but quietly follow the 
course of each story, and watch the eruption of our police Vesuvius 
from our position in Torre del Greco. What harm if we try to make 
an impression or two on the molten lava with a modern copper? 
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NUMBER ONE. 
PASION, OR PERFORMANCES ON THE DODGING TRAPEZE. 


I don’t go to the circus ; or rather I have long since ceased to 
go to the circus, even under its old-fangled name of hippodrome. 
Spangled petticoats and stockinets, dancing horses and daring riders, 
Mazeppas and Boadiceas, strong men and funny men, clowns and 
ring-masters, have no charms for me. Indeed, that particular ginger 
was never especially hot in my mouth. Since my circus-going days 
the feats have become wilder and wilder, or, at all events, the names 
have become grander and Greeker. Acrobat, which was an exotic in 
my boyhood, is a household word now, and chief among the attrac- 
tions which I see displayed on the huge posters are “ Performances 
on the Flying Trapeze.” ‘These performances on the flying trapeze 
result sometimes in a Homeric descent to Hades, and hence, no 
doubt, the popularity of these feats ; for your groundling delights in 
the shivers. Somehow this modern trapeze never fails to remind me 
of the ancient trapeze. Circus and ring are the same word, as any 
etymologist will tell you; danco and saltimbanco, bank and mounte- 
bank, are both of the market-place. Arena and ’Change share their 
technical terms, from the legitimate sport of bull-baiting and bear- 
baiting to the unlicensed hunt of the Bengal tiger. 

The ancient trapeze was the ancient bank, the trapezite was the 
banker. 

Now, as I said before, I am not writing an encyclopedia, and I 
am not going into a history of banks and banking. I hope never to 
be pedant enough to blush for not knowing the meaning of a classical 
word when I do not know the meaning of its English equivalent ; 
and as peculiar circumstances have made modern banks and modern 
banking matters of perfect indifference to me, so I do not see why I 
should get up an enthusiasm on the score of the details of the trape- 
zitic trade. I merely premise that this trade, like any other, had its 
great dignitaries and its small fry, from money-changers and pawn- 
brokers to grand bankers and sublime underwriters. If I were given 
to digressions, as I am not, I would here take occasion to discourse 
very learnedly, with the help of the fathers, on the character and 
functions of the money-changers and dove-sellers of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, and further enlarge on the intensely mercantile cast of the 
Greek mind as shown in the odes of Pindar; but I leave these 
themes to other people who have not so much to do. 

The temptation to swindle dn this trade, as in all others, was very 
great, and the allusions to the confidential character of the transac- 
tions are frequent and melancholy. The occasional laudations of 
honest trapezites excite rather than quiet our suspicions. So ina 
fragment of Isaeus the speaker represents himself as moved to advo- 
cate the cause of a certain banker, because once when he was 
reported as slain in a naval combat, the trapezite had informed his 
family of an amount which he had deposited at his bank, and turned 
over every cha/kus to his representatives. Certainly the praise of the 
individual seems to be at the expense of the class ; and the famous 
epigram of Theocritus produces on the mind the effect of a life insur- 
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ance advertisement. Translated into the slang of the day, it would 
run somehow thus: 
“This Company is always fair, 

With North and South deals on the square ; 

You pay your annual premium, 

And you'll get cash’d when you go hum, 

Some other Companies may try 

To cheat your widow when you die; 

We plead no tubercles, no gout — 

We'll plank the cash when you peg out.” 


The ¢rapessita of Plautus is the typical character. 


I am a made man. I have posted up my books; 
I’ve counted what is other people’s, what’s my own: 
I'm rich if I don’t pay to others what I owe. 


The inference is irresistible that he will not pay if he can help it, and 
yet the very next instant he pays. 

This model trapezite appears in the Curculio or Weevil, and is 
admirably drawn. ‘The parasite /Veev7/ is not a novel figure in the 
ancient comedy of manners ; but the trapezite Wo/f is not of so 
frequent occurrence, and the portraiture of him interests us by the 
blended sneer and swagger, by the droll balance between a sincere 
desire to cheat and an honest dread of losing credit. In this play 
we find a lively dramatic representation of one of the common 
swindles of the time. The parasite Weevil steals a signet-ring from a 
successful soldier of fortune, and by the help of this voucher gets out 
of the banker’s hands a large sum that had been deposited with him 
to the soldier’s credit. 

Weevil. Pray, are you the man — 

The banker Luco? 

Wolff. Tam. 

Weevil. Then Therapontigonus 
Presents to you his compliments and kind regards, 

And bids me hand this note to you. 

Wolf. ‘Tome? 

Weevil. Ay, ay: 
Here take it, look at the seal. You know it? 

Wolf. Oh! Of course: 
Where a man-at-arms is cleaving an elephant with a sword. 

Weevil. He bade me beg you, if you valued his regard, 
To do without fail what is written in that note. 

Wolf. Let’s have it ; let’s see what is written there. 

Weevil. All right : 

’Tis at your service, so I get what I want of you. 

Wolf (reads). “The soldier Therapontigonus Platagidorus sends 
His best regards to Luco as a friend to friend.” 

Weevil (aside). I’ve got the fellow: how the gudgeon takes the 

hook ! 

Wolf. “I beg you and entreat you that you give the man 
Who bears this note the sum you wot of. (Signed) T, P.” 

Where is he? Why didn’t he come himself? 
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Weevil. I'll tell you why. 
Because we arrived but three days since in Caria 
From India, and he wants to have a statue made 
Of solid eighteen-carat gold, that is to be 
Full seven feet high, memorial of his mighty deeds. 

Wolf. What for? 

Weevil. I'll tell you what for. Persians, Paphlagons, 
Sinopians, Arabs, Carians, Cretans, Syrians, 
Rhodes, Lycia, all of Eathamhope and Drinkhamdown 
And Donnybrook Fair and Fleetwood and Bobbylonia, 
Loosatia, Titicaca, Borrioboola-gha, 
One-half of all the nations that exist on earth 
He quelled them by himself in less than twenty days. 

Wolf. Whew! 

Weevil. What do you wonder at? 

Wolf. Why, simply, if they were 
Penned like so many chickens in a single coop, 
He had not made the circuit of them in a year. 
I know you come from him, you tell such whopping lies. 


Credo hercle te esse ab illo, ita nugas blatis. The identification of the 
servant by his master’s livery of lies is one of those Shakspearian 
touches that makes Plautus so delightful. Overcome by this twofold 
evidence, the letter and the lies, the trapezite surrenders. When the 
Simon Pure appears to demard his money, the coolness of the banker 
in the face of the storming soldier shows a conscience void of all 
responsibility. His vouchers are all right — the seal and the stories. 
And for aught we can see, the comic poet keeps much more closely 
to the ancient law than the ingenious Mr. Charles Reade to the 
modern. In such a case the trapezite was doubtless clear. But 
when the party to whose credit money was deposited was personally 
unknown to the trapezite, it was customary to enter a memorandum 
indicating the persons who were to assure the bank of the identity of 
the claimant when he should present himself. 

But the banking business had its drawbacks thenas now. Runs on 
banks seem to have been even more frequent, and Athens was not a 
stranger to the urgent borrowing of Wall street. 

However, it is high time to get to our title. Our representative 
banker is Pasion. ‘This Pasion was the Torlonia, the Baring, the 
Rothschild of Athens. The student of the orators soon becomes 
familiar with his name. In his time he played many parts. In his 
younger days he figures as a rascal; as he grows older he becomes 
more and more respectable, until at last no name stood higher on the 
Attic ’Change than that of Pasion ; and when he died he bequeathed 
sundry fat iawsuits to the advocates of Athens. For the early part of 
his career we must consult Isocrates. 

Nestor and Isocrates are a couple of associated bores — associated 
by age and eloquence. I don’t like honey, and hence by reason of 
Homer’s compliment to Nestor’s more than honeyed tongue, if I am 
ever tempted to skip in Homer, I am tempted to skip Nestor’s 
speeches. I don’t like Isocrates overmuch, and partly because of 
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Milton’s compliment to him. In a weak moment the republican poet 
called the republican orator that “old man eloquent,” and gave all 
English scribblers an immortal phrase. Would that our “old men 
eloquent ” could, like him, be killed “with report.” But if the reports 
of their speeches cannot kill our “old men eloquent,” no report ever 
can. Ofcourse there is no withholding from Isocrates the highest 
praise for clearness, smoothness, elegance of diction, elevation of 
style, correctness of sentiment, dignity of deportment, and all’ the 
other charms which commended him to the editorial mercies of the 
late Prof. Felton. But he is a bore for all that. 

Fortunately our present line of studies does not take us through his 
sermons to Demonicus and Nicocles, for the genuineness of which I 
am ready to vouch, on the principles of internal evidence as just laid 
down by Sir Maccus Plautus. “I know they are by him, they are 
such awful bores.” His deliverances on political subjects must have 
been amusing to that crafty old sinner, Philip of Macedon, but we can 
hardly fancy his taking the time to peruse the superelegant lucubra- 
tions of a gentleman who dreaded the sound of his own feeble voice. 
But all these concern us not, and our interest concentrates on one of the 
minor speeches — the Zrapeztficus. Isocrates does not tell a story as 
well as Lysias, who indeed is unequalled in rapid dramatic narrative ; 
but he is clear, and here and there vivid. We will tell the tale after 
him in our own way — somehow the dramatis persone of Hamlet have 
entangled themselves with the characters of the Zrapeziticus, and if the 
result is a little discordant it simply cannot be helped. 

The Hon. Polonius Sopaeus, High Functionary at the court of 
Bugaboo Satyrus, King of Bosphorus, the Denmark of those days, 
had a son, whom we will call Laertes, for want of any other name. 
Him the old fox sent on his travels with two ships, combining, in the 
canny Greek fashion, merchandise and sight-seeing. The young man 
took up his abode in the great university town of Athens, the Witten- 
berg of the period ; and for aught we know to the contrary, attended 
the lectures of Prof. Socrates Sophroniski, whom we judge by his 
name to have been a learned Pole, undoubtedly the most popular 
itinerant lecturer of the day. S. Sophroniski himself had been a curb- 
stone broker, unless he be sadly belied, and might claim a notice on 
that score ; but many years separated the “lame duck” of the Attic 
’Change from the philosophic swan of the Phaedo, and even if Laertes 
knew Professor Socrates, it must have been in a social way. Even if 
he knew him? Why, he must have known him. No ancient Callir- 
thoé, no modern town-pump better known or more effusive than 
Socrates the son of Sophroniscus and Phaenarete. Our speech must 
be referred to the last stadium of the Peloponnesian war ; and what 
dweller, nay, what sojourner at Athens did not know Socrates then? 
And what is more, Menexenus, after whom Socrates called his baby, 
was the particular friend of this Bosphorescent blood. 

At Athens Laertes was introduced to the banker Pasion, then a 
rising man, and kept his account with him. After a time Polonius 
Sopaeus fell into disgrace with his master. It was rumored that he 
was aspiring to the throne, and that Laertes, his son, was too intimate 
with the exiles from Bosphorus. The father was arrested, the son 
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was ordered to give up his money and return home ; if he refused, the 
extradition of him was to be demanded of the Athenians. In these 
straits he unbosomed himself to Pasion ; for as the modern gentleman 
has no secrets from his doctor, so the ancient gentleman seems to 
have had no secrets from his banker, and the great general Timo- 
theus was not above borrowing bedding and plate from this same 
Pasion for unexpected company. So Laertes stated the case with 
charming frankness. “IfI give up everything, and anything should 
happen to the old man, I run the risk of losing all that I have on both 
sides of the water ; if I don’t turn it over, I get both my father and 
myself into ill odor with Satyrus.” So the two concocted the fol- 
lowing precious plan: Laertes was to give up everything except 
what he had in Pasion’s hands; and to cover up his tracks more 
effectually, he was to assert that so far from having money in Pasion’s 
bank he owed a considerable sum to Pasion and other bankers, due of 
course to unlucky speculations in Eirene stock. The commissioners 
from Satyrus, nothing doubting, accepted the statement, and 
Laertes could now venture to go to Byzantium and feel his way home- 
ward. But to this end he wanted his money. Unfortunately the op- 
portunity was too tempting for Pasion’s honesty; “the deposit was 
worth the shamelessness,” or as we should say, ‘the gold was cheap 
at the brass,” and the banker had his young Bosphorescence on the 
hip. If he attempted to stay in Athens, the Athenians would give him 
up; if he went home, his father and himself would both be ex- 
tinguished by the puissant and iracund Satyrus ; if he went anywhere 
else, the banker cared not a_ fico for his talk. Of course all due con- 
ventionalities were kept up, and to Laertes the banker pretended that 
he was hard pressed and could not pay conveniently ; but to Laertes’s 
friends, whom the unfortunate young man sent to find out how the 
land lay, he used great plcianess of speech, and said that he did not 
have a copper of Laertes’s money. The only course for Laertes to 
pursue was to pursue none. 

Meantime good news came. Satyrus had repented him of his sus- 
picions, Polonius Sopaeus had been restored to favor, and Laertes’s 
sister, whose name was doubtless Ophelia, a very pretty Greek name, 
was to marry Leucon, better known as Hamlet. 

When Pasion found this out, afraid of exposure, he spirited away 
his servant, who seems to have acted as teller, for fear he might act 
as teller again; and then invented the plausible story that Laertes 
and his friend Meénexenus had bribed the servant into letting them 
have six talents of his master’s money, had smuggled him off, brought 
this counter-charge and demanded the testimony of the very man 
whom they themselves had got out of the way. The dodge was com- 
pletely successful, and Laertes was forced to furnish security for the 
six talents with which Pasion had charged him. 

There was no hope for Laertes except in producing the missing 
slave. The Greeks attached an unreasonable importance to the 
testimony of slaves under torture, and rated it above the evidence of 
freemen. The withholding of slaves from torture was tantamount to 
confession, and no trick more common than eliminating an incon- 
venient witness of the sort. So Laertes and his friends, in the absence 
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of a detective police, went to look for the slave themselves. While 
Laertes was ransacking the Peloponnesus, the servant turned up at 
Athens, and Menexenus demanded that he should be put to the actual 
question. Pasion declared that his servant was no slave but a free- 
man, and could not be tortured, and so got him out of the judge’s 
hands. 

But it seems that the scandal was damaging to Pasion’s business, 
as it well might be, and he offered to give up the servant to the 
inquisitors. ‘The parties met at the Hephaesteum — let us call it the 
engine-house — and Laertes ordered the inquisitors to flog the boy, 
and rack him until they thought they had got at the truth. But the 
inquisitors had not counted on acting as torturers, refused to apply 
the actual question, and tried to decide the dispute by turning over the 
servant to the tender mercies of Laertes himself. This proposition 
Pasion declined, and offered to pay the money if the inquisitors 
decided him to be in the wrong. Of course the inguisitors had no 
right to decide the matter, and so the wrangling found no end. 

However, Pasion became seriously alarmed for the credit of his 
bank, and sent to Laertes requesting a private interview. The temple 
of antiquity was church, bank, club-room in one, and a favorite ren- 
dezvous. So they met at one of the temples on the Acropolis. In 
ancient times the shawl served the purpose of the modern apron in 
crying-bouts, and men cried as freely as women. Friend Pasion 
covered his head with his shawl — mistranslated a cloak — and began 
to weep. Like all embezzlers — ancient and modern —he had been 
driven to this course by stress of circumstances, and would try to 
make it all right in a short time. Like almost all men who have 
been swindled, Laertes was willing to hush the matter up, if he only 
could get back his money. Lying and compounding a felony were 
small matters in that classic land. Pasion agreed to go with Laertes 
to Pontus, and there pay the money, so that distance might enhance 
the secrecy of the transaction. Satyrus himself was to be the umpire 
in the whole business, and the forfeit was to be fifty per cent. of the 
amount due. A merchant who traded to the Bosphorus kept the 
written agreement, with the understanding that if the parties came to 
terms the document was to be burneds; if not, it was to be delivered 
to Satyrus. But Laertes’s friend Menexenus was determined not to 
let Pasion off so easily, and brought suit against the perfidious banker 
on his own account. Thus pressed, Pasion adds one more fraud to 
the others, bribes the servants of the merchant who had the keeping 
of the contract, and substitutes for that damning document a full 
retraction of ail the charges brought against him, Pasion. And now 
Laertes brings the law to bear on him, and gets the speech-writer 
Isocrates to write his speech, which we dismiss with the sweet assur- 
ance that there was a great scoundrel on the one side or on the other. 

After this suit Pasion became more circumspect, and, let us hope, 
‘more honest. At all events, when we next meet with him, all parties 
agree to extol his memory. Among the speeches of Demosthenes 
— sufficiently authentic for our purpose — there are several composed 
in the interest of Pasion’s son, Apollodorus, and it is but fair that we 
should present the other side of the table and show the honest 
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trapezite a victim to his confiding disposition, his unsuspecting good 
nature. For instance there was Timotheus, the great general of that 
name, who undertook to swindle the estate of Pasion out of a large 
amount — 4438} drachmae, if I have figured it up correctly. It is 
not an overwhelming sum in dollars and cents, but the purchasing 
power of a drachma in those days was not to be despised. One of 
the items in the bill against Timotheus is two silver phialae—cer- 
tainly dog cheap at roo drachmae. Timotheus’s debt to Pasion was 
a debt of honor ; there was no pledge, there were no witnesses. Per- 
haps we may see a little poetic justice in this. Pasion trusted 
Timotheus as the young Bosphorite had trusted him years and years 
before ; and as Pasion had played fast and loose with the testimony 
of the slave, so Timotheus tried the same trick on Pasion. The circum- 
stances of the case must not detain us, but one point in the speech 
deserves mention. Apollodorus, the plaintiff, thinks it necessary to 
give his intelligent audience an explanation of the marvellous 
accuracy of his statements. He actually tells them that bankers are 
in the habit of keeping books and entering their payments and their 
deposits, so that they may know the state of their accounts. Imagine 
the ironical applause with which such a piece of useful information 
would be received in a country like ours, where “ day-book ” and 
“ledger” are household words, and “posted” and “indorsed ” cur- 
rent phrases. Can it be that the Athenians were so ignorant as such 
a statement implies? Not necessarily ; but the Attic orator seems to 
regard a noonday clearness as an essential part of his work. He may 
suppress in the interest of his client, but what he states there is no 
possibility of mistaking. 

In his preface to his translation of the Antigone of Sophocles, 
Boeckh says that he has designedly given his rendering only that de- 
gree of intelligibility that the original had for the countrymen and 
contemporaries of the poet, and thus not obscurely intimates that the 
common run of Athenians could not have followed the greatest 
artists in every turn of their thoughts. With certain limitations this 
may be true, especially of the lyric and choral poetry of the ancients. 
We moderns sing with great delight and admirable expression songs 
that fall below all human comprehension. Why may not the ancients 
have gone as far in the opposite direction? But, as I said in the 
opening words of this paper, transparency and directness are necessi- 
ties for the Greek orator. What he says, be it narrative, be it argu- 
ment, be it a column of figures, must stand out before the mind of his 
audience. What the Greek juryman cannot compass he does not be- 
lieve. A budget of millions, a complicated financial report, he would 
utterly reject. To him only those figures do not lie that he can carry 
in his head, and that a head not over-familiar with mental arithmetic, 
Demosthenes knew his Athenian ; and when in his speech against 
Laptines he had occasion to divide 400,@0 by 300, he deliberately 
does the sum before the people. One-thirtieth of 300,000 is 10,000, 
and one-thirtieth of 100,000 is 3000 or thereabouts — hang the frac- 
tions — say, 13,000. If he had said 13,3334 they would not have be- 
lieved him. 

As our studies will bring us in contact with sinners chiefly, and we 
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have considered Pasion both as sinned against and sinning, we might 
be content to dismiss our trapezite here, but the domestic history of 
the man claims a brief additional notice. When he came to die, 
Pasion bequeathed a faithful freedman of his, his bed and his board, 
his wife and his bank. Himself of humble origin, himself formerly a 
slave and similarly favored by his old master, Pasion preferred to 
leave his property and family to the care of an attached and grateful 
friend, rather than in the hands of a graceless spendthrift such as his 
son Apollodorus seems to have been. Many years after the death 
of the banker, Apollodorus brought suit against Phormio ; and among 
the speeches of Demosthenes we find two which present the relations 
of Apollodorus, the son, and Phormio, the freedman, from very differ- 
ent points of view. The old witticism about Demosthenes the cutler’s 
son, who like Demosthenes the cutler, sold swords with charming im- 
partiality to both combatants, finds an excellent illustration in these two 
speeches, for now Phormio is berated for marrying above his station, 
and now Apollodorus is snubbed for sneering at a better man than 
himself. But whether Apollodorus or Phormio be up or down in the 
oratorical seesaw, matters not; the memory of Pasion is sacred to 
every speaker. Id Isocrates may grin a toothless grin when he 
hears his name ; but Pasion was a good man, for he died rich. 


B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 





THE LATE LORD LYTTON. 


HE inttlligence of the death of Lord Lytton, coming as it did 

without any previous announcement of his danger, was well 
calculated to produce in both hemispheres a profound and painful 
impression. For more than forty years he had been in different 
characters a prominent actor on the public stage, and his age was 
not such as to forbid the expectation of further rich fruits from an 
intellect at once vigorous and mature. No such hope, however, can 
be realised now, and nothing remains for us but to examine the 
results of his active and lgborious life and count over the treasures 
he has left us. For ourselves, we approach this task in no carping, 
scarcely even in a critical spirit. As none would have recognised 
more readily and cordially than he, his works must of course be 
subjected to the trying ordeal of time and of severe criticism: if 
found worthy to stand they will endure ; if not, they will have served 
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their purpose and will pass away. It is vain to attempt to smooth an 
author’s path to immortality by covering up his defects and exagger- 
ating his merits. In dealing with the lives and actions of individuals, 
biographers and historians may employ such arts with much greater 
prospect of success. The real truth concerning actions, even the most 
conspicuous, is often difficult to evolve; motives are still more fre- 
quently obscure and doubtful ; but when an author has put the last 
touches to his work and given it to the world, ig stands alone, to be 
tried and judged on its own merits. Neither paternal nor friendly 
partiality can do anything permanently in aid of its reputation. We 
shall not in the case before us attempt to anticipate the verdict of 
posterity. The immortality so often and so arduously sought is of 
difficult achievement. It is not every writer who is entitled to repeat 
the proud boast of the Roman poet: 


‘Non omnis moriar, multaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam ”— 


or the prophetic lines of the English — 


‘But there is that within me which shall tire 
Torture and Time, and breathe when I expire.” 


Nay, it is by no means to every meritorious and fascinating author 
that such language can be allowed ; rewards like these belong in 
literature as in other pursuits, only to the few. 

Lord Lytton’s own generation has pronounced its verdict clearly 
and emphatically. He goes before the court of posterity with what- 
ever advantage this can give him; meanwhile it is not our part to 
anticipate the decision to be rendered hereafter. Standing, as it 
were, beside the open grave of a great man, we can feel no disposi- 
tion to criticise harshly his defects or shortcomings. The sudden 
close of this long, brilliant and varied career is, we conceive, emi- 
nently fitted to excite sentiments of a very different kind. The man 
who has given us so much pleasure, has awakened in us so many 
emotions, has suggested to us so many reflections, whom we had 
almost come to regard as a friend and companion, is no more. He 
can give us nothing further; we feel no desire at present to pick 
flaws and point out faults in what he has already bestowed. The 
occasion then, we think, is not favorable for a minute and impar- 
tial examination of the late lord’s productions. We purpose, on the 
contrary, merely to glance at some of the salient points of his career 
and peculiar characteristics of his genius. 

There are more reasons than one which render the death so lately 
announced to us by the terse cable dispatch, an event peculiarly 
impressive. Bulwer—for it is difficult to make the early familiar 
name give place to the later—was the last of the great English 
novelists that commenced their career at about the same period. The 
old generation is dying out, we must look for new men to succeed them ; 
but where are they to be found? Nay, even if their equals or supe- 
riors were at hand and waiting to entertain and instruct us, we could 
not, without a pang, see the last link broken that united us to an 
elder age. Moreover, Bulwer was an eminently representative man 
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of a class which there seems a strong disposition just now to abate 
as a nuisance, the long-descended, high-spirited, cultivated and 
polished gentlemen of England. Will the feverish life of the future 
afford opportunity for such careful study and elaborate culture? If 
we are to have no more such men, it is natural that we should feel the 
more keenly the loss of so fine a specimen of a class about to become 
extinct. 

Again, various as were the fields of the late author’s literary 
activity, marked as were the differences between his works, and 
striking as were the contrasts between his characters, he yet pro- 
jected with wonderful distinctness his own individuality into his 
writings. On every book, however they may have differed, he left 
his peculiar impress, which the least sagacious critic could hardly 
mistake. It was like hearing the same performer on a great 
variety of instruments. Hence it was that between the appreciative 
reader and himself there arose a close and interesting relation. When 
a thought peculiarly Bulwerian appeared there was a smile of pleased 
recognition ; when he seemed to run counter to his ordinary tone of 
reflection, a start of surprise, followed by an immediate effort to 
reconcile the apparent contradiction, was the result. Thus there ran 
through his writings a twofold interest. On the one hand, we were 
interested in the work ; on the other, in the writer, his views, his senti- 
ments, his own personal development and progress. Hence it is that 
even those of his fictions least meritorious as works of art are never 
devoid of interest. This strong individual nature impressing itself 
so constantly upon his writings, produces a feeling for the man dis- 
tinct from the author, and causes the intelligence of his death to 
communicate a shock to many of his readers, which at first sight 
might appear unnatural in regard to one known to them only through 
the medium of his works. Somewhat in contrast with this pecu- 
liarity is another, not less strongly marked, which we have already 
glanced at, viz: the marvellous variety of his productions. If we 
look only at his prose fictions, it is sufficiently astonishing that the 
man who wrote 7é/ham should also have writter. Zanoni—that the 
author of Harold should have been the author of What Will He Do 
With [t?— that Zhe Last Days of Pompeii should have proceeded from 
the same pen as Paul Cliford. But this is by no means the whole. 
The great novelist has also been a poet, an essayist, a historian, an 
orator, and a dramatist; in almost all these fields has achieved 
decided success, has met in none with decided failure. There is 
something wonderful in such breadth of range, such comprehensive- 
ness of culture. When we recollect that he has in addition been a 
man of fashion, a student, a_traveller, and an active politician, that 
in the intervals of original composition he has given relaxation 
to his mind, not by complete repose, but by applying himself to 
translation, and that he has written a political pamphlet of which 
more than twenty editions were called for within a few weeks, and a 
comedy which had a longer run on its first performance than Zhe 
School for Scandal, we may well stand astonished at the spectacle of 
such almost incredible intellectual activity. In this life there seems 
to have been no time set apart for repose or relaxation ; his only rest 
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was change of labor. It is this “many-sidedness” which has enabled 
him to attract readers of such various conditions and characters. He 
has sentiment for the romantic, reflection for the thoughtfu!, informa- 
tion for the curious, wit, knowledge of the world, and narrative inte- 
rest for all capable of appreciating them. Old and young, serious 
and light-hearted, the retired scholar, the gay votary of pleasure, 
the ardent dreamer, the active man of business. all can find in his 
works something suited to their respective characters and tastes. 

Closely connected with this eclecticism of character and culture is 
that knowledge of the world with which his pages: abound. He 
seemed to have taken for his motto, 


“ Homo sum, et humanum nil a me alienum puto,” 


and to have adhered to it faithfully. He labored assiduously in the vo- 
cation he had chosen ; he studied much and variously ; his life was as 
full and as various. Nothing that “comes home to men’s business and 
bosoms ” seemed to him unworthy of attention. No class of society, 
no marked individual type was devoid of interest for him. Man, as 
he existed in his own England or in foreign countries, at the apex or 
the base of the social pyramid, was the object of his zealous and un- 
wearying study. His interest never flags in tracing the progressive 
development of individual character, in pointing out the possibilities 
open to human nature ; in either extreme he is equally at home. He 
has drawn with the same masterly hand the portrait of Lord Lil- 
burne and of Jasper Losely. His own unflagging. interest in the char- 
acters which he presents and the pictures which he paints, sustains the 
interest of the reader. When we have once entered into his concep- 
tion, it is almost impossible not to sympathise with the zeal and 
earnestness with which he sets himself to work it out. 

In the case of many authors the public verdict is almost unanimous 
as to their best work, or, at any rate, as to their two or three best 
works. Not so with Lord Lytton. In a large circle of admirers 
perhaps no two could be found to agree upon his masterpiece, and 
each would maintain the claims of his favorite work with equal confi- 
dence. Striking as are the peculiarities of his style and his thoughts, 
his severest critic could not say of his productions, with even the 
appearance of truth necessary to give currency to the sneer, Hx uno 
disce oMNIA. Another peculiarity which distinguishes all the various 
classes of his writings is the polished and scholarly air by which they 
are pervaded. Not that they are by any means free from defects of 
style and language. It will be remembered that he laughingly 
confessed to Lady Blessington his inability to contend with gram- 
matical difficulties. Nevertheless, there is an air, a grace, difficult to 
define, impossible not to feel —a nameless something breathing from 
his pages that unmistakably proclaims the scholar and the gentleman. 
This is partly due, no doubt, to that exquisite taste which, as Lord 
Brougham has observed in his sketch of Fox, intimate acquaintance 
with the classics bestows; partly also to his thorough familiarity 
with the deau monde. ‘There existed in him an extraordinary combi- 
nation. He was a patient student and an indefatigable writer, but he 
was also a man of the world and of fashion, an Aaditué of the most 
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exclusive circles, a distinguished member of the most brilliant and 
polished society in Europe. Herein consists one great charm of his 
writings. On the other hand, any tendency which this might have 
been supposed to foster towards partial and contracted views in art, 
was more than counterbalanced by that various and almost universal 
interest, that energetic spirit of inquiry and research, which we have 
already noticed. Thus we are not surprised to learn that he spent 
his college vacations in rambling on foot through England and Scot- 
land, that he made a horseback tour about the same period through 
France, and that he obtained a commission in a cavalry regiment — 
nay, so far did this spirit of adventure, this desire of exploring the 
various and complex modes and phases of life carry him, that it has 
been conjectured that he at one period joined for a short time a 
gypsy tribe in their wanderings. “ Reflection in one’s chamber and 
action in the world,” he writes to a friend, “are the best critics. 
With them we can dispense with other teachers ; without them, all 
teachers are in vain.” Few physicians have adhered so closely to 
their own prescription; but he might well have added study to 
reflection. This omission, however, proceeded from no want of 
appreciation of the advantages of study ; for no man theoretically or 
practically rated them more highly than Lord Lytton. 

If we turn now from the examination of the late distinguished 
author’s intellectual peculiarities as displayed in his works, to con- 
template briefly the events of his life, we are struck at once and 
forcibly by the fullness and variety to which we have already 
adverted while commenting on his writings. Never was presented a 
better illustration of the great dramatist’s oft-quoted line: 

“And one man in his time plays many parts.” 


Even in his youth he might have exclaimed with his own Maltravers, 
“Fai vécu beaucoup dans peu d’années” ; prolonged as his career was 
to the borders of age, he seemed to have concentrated a score of 
ordinary lives into his sixty-seven years, so various were the spheres 
of his activity, so diverse the objects of his pursuit. 

Not less noteworthy are his perseverance, his patience of labor, 
his indomitable resolution to succeed, or, at least, to do all that in 
him lay to command success. Failure seemed but to add new zeal 
and energy to his efforts. The fact that he had succeeded in one 
thing made him not an iota better satisfied with defeat in another. 
He was not content to be a successful novelist, and abandon the 
drama after the somewhat discouraging reception of his first venture 
in that direction. The partial failure of the Duchesse de la Valhére on 
the stage spurred him on to the production of Zhe Lady of Lyons. 
The night of its first appearance was one of double triumph to the 
author. He had made a successful speech in the House of Commons, 
and reached the theatre in time to hear the thunders of applause 
which greeted the first performance of his play. What must have 
been his reflections as he recalled the hostile critics who had derided 
alike his pretensions as a dramatist and as an orator? 

It is well known that Bulwer made more than one false start before 
he achieved reputation by the publication of Pe/ham. Making all due 
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allowance for any defects and shortcomings which vigilant critics may 
have been able to discover, beyond all question this is a wonderful 
production for a youth of twenty-three. What wit, what piquancy, 
what knowledge of human nature and of society, are here! And then 
how fresh and original is its tone, how great the powers of observation 
and description, how remarkable the stores of information which it 
displays! The progress of this work in public esteem was at first 
slow, but before many months had passed its success was assured, 
and the fame of its author established. Both in England and on the 
continent it produced an extraordinary sensation. Its youthful author 
did not pause, however, to enjoy at his leisure the intoxicating draught 
presented to his lips. Nor did he, as is so often the case, display a 
moment’s hesitation in risking the renown already won by trying a 
second venture. With characteristic energy and daring, when the 
printer’s ink was scarcely dry upon the last page of Pe/ham, he staked 
his already won reputation upon the success of Zhe Disowned. ‘Then 
in rapid succession followed volume after volume of fiction, meeting 
of course with various degrees of success, but presenting no instance 
of discreditable failure, and on the whole constantly extending and 
elevating his fame. 

Outside of his own more peculiar department, England and the Eng- 
lish, The Student, and various miscellaneous essays attest the activity 
and versatility of his mind, and his unwearied energy at this period. 
As might have been expected, the strain upon his constitution was 
too great. He was obliged to retire from the editorial chair of the 
New Monthly Magazine, which he had assumed in addition to his 
other avocations, and seek in foreign travel the restoration of his 
health. But even under these circumstances he did not abandon his 
intellectual labors. He has told us in one of his essays that “a brain 
habitually active will not be ordered to rest.” Here no doubt he 
drew upon his own experience. A little further on he gives his recipe 
for the cure of an overworked brain: “Change the occupation, vary 
the culture, call new organs into play, restore the equilibrium de- 
ranged in overweighting one scale by weights thrown into another.” 
If he did not, at this period, change essentially the nature of his occu- 
pation, he, at any rate, employed his powers upon new scenes and 
new subjects. The fruits of his Italian tour may be found in Z%e Las? 
Days of Pompeii, and Rienzi. He says in one of his letters that he 
experienced the gloomiest forebodings in regard to the fate of the 
former. ‘The result by no means realised these anticipations. It is 
one of the most interesting and successful of fictions dating from the 
classical period. The task accomplished was a most difficult one ; 
indeed the work may be considered, we believe, as sui generis of its 
peculiar type. 

It was after his return from this visit to Italy, and on the occasion 
of Sir Robert Peel’s being requested to form an administration, after 
the fall of the Whig government, that Bulwer wrote his famous 
pamphlet called Zhe Crisis, in support of the Melbourne party. It 
was brilliantly successful, and Lord Melbourne, on the return of the 
Whigs to power, offered the author one of the Lordships of the Ad- 
miralty, accompanied by apologies for not being able at the time to 
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tender him a higher position, and promises of speedy promotion, 
The offer was declined, and the brilliant and successful pamphleteer 
continued to devote himself principally to literature. We have not 
space here to follow him through the various phases of his political 
life, as he develops from a progressive, in his youth, into a conserva- 
tive in his maturer years, from the supporter of the Reform Bill of 
1832 into the opponent of the Reform Bill of 1860. Neither is it pos- 
sible for us now to enter upon an examination of the long catalogue 
of brilliant and successful works which bear his name. It might well 
have been thought, previous to the appearance of the Caxton novels, 
that he had exhausted all the possibilities of variety that lav open to 
him as a romance writer, and that nothing in a new style could’ 
reasonably be expected from his pen. In these works, however, he 
struck into a fresh and rich vein, which he worked with his accus- 
tomed vigor, and with even more than his accustomed success. They 
are the most generally admired and popular of all his fictions. Thus 
at a time when, considering the number of his previous productions, 
it might naturally have been feared by his friends that he had in tech- 
nical phrase “ written himself out,” did the literary veteran baffle the 
assaults of hostile critics, and surpass the expectatioris of his warmest 
admirers. 

We are well aware that in the foregoing pages we have performed 
but half, and that in the judgment of many the least important half of 
the critic’s duty. Indeed, Poe has gone so far as to say that the 
pointing out of beauties was no part of the critical office. ‘To this 
dictum we can by no means assent, but we readily admit that it 
should not be confined to the bestowal of praise, however well merited. 
We have forborne to call attention in this article to the faults and 
blemishes of Lord Lytton’s performances, not because we were by any 
means unconscious that they existed, but because the nature and scope 
of our notice did not render it necessary ; and it was more consonant 
with our inclination, under the circumstances, to dwell upon the lights 
than upon the shadows of the picture. His productions have been 
subjected repeatedly to the ordeal of unfriendly criticism. Their 
merits have been scrutinised with no partial eye, their faults exposed 
with no sparing hand. He has not owed his renown to the partiality 
or the forbearance of critics. Undoubtedly, he will hereafter be sub 
mitted to the crucible of close and severe scrutiny before his claims 
are finally decided upon. The time for this, in our judgment, has not 
yet arrived. Had we intended to attempt a critical examination of 
Lord Lytton’s works, we should of course have entered at large into 
the less pleasing portion of the subject. There is no reason to shrink 
from it. The lights in the picture are sufficiently broad and strong to 
bear the contrast of some shadows. That there are such shadows, 
imperfections, defects, and blemishes, no sane admirer would attempt 
to controvert. But after all due allowance has been made for these, 
there will yet remain enough amply to attest the large generosity with 
which he has discharged his obligations to his country and his age, 
and to vindicate his claim to the epitapk which he so long ago ex- 
pressed a desire to have inscribed upon his tomb : 


* Peace to his errors-—he hath served mankind,” 











A WINTER LESSON. 


UT yesterday the world was bleak and drear, 
The wintry wind with anguish unavailing 
O’er forests stripped, o’er meadows dun and sere 
Swept by in ceaseless wailing. 


The desolate earth, despoiled of all the gems 
Set by the loving hand of Spring and tender, 
Of Summer’s rich and changing diadems, 
Of Autumn’s regal splendor — 


Sits a discrownéd queen, with vestments torn, 
Her beauty fled, her happiness departed ; 
Sees her sore wretchedness, crouched and forlorn, 
And weeps all broken-hearted. 


And thus night’s shadows gather o’er her head, 
Bowed in the agony of bitter sorrow ; 
No kindly®star its friendly radiance shed, 
Nor hope shone for the morrow. 


Come, blessed sleep! thou sweet strange mystery, 
And give some promise of a new creation: 
Lo! the day dawns—the world awakes to see 
A glorious transmutation. 


Far as the eye can reach, a robe of snow 
Enfolds her softly, late so unbefriended, 
While kindling in the East, the morning’s glow 
Makes her attire more splendid. 


Field, fell and moorland, knap and craggy scar, 
Where yonder gorge the rugged road discloses ; 
The sacred mounds whose marbles gleam afar, 
Where hallowed dust reposes ; 


The zigzag fence, the rude unsightly rail ; 
The straggling furze, the ragged hawthorn hedges, 
From whose frail shelter whirrs the frightened quail ; 
The river’s rocky ledges ; 
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The huge wood-pile, the neighboring barn well-browned; 
The distant homestead, desolate and cheerless ; 
The idle harrow and the patient ground, 
Wear Winter’s mantle peerless. 


The fleecy down sleeps on the sloping croft, 
Drapes the bare rocks, the mountains grim and hoary; 
, The sturdy forest branches bear aloft 
Their feathery plumes of glory. 


Ah! whose the Master Hand that in one night 
Can cause such swift, such silent transformation, 
Changing to beauty, matchless, calm and bright, 
Such dreary desolation ? 


Hath some kind Power selected as His bride 
This sinning earth, of all Heaven’s radiant cluster, 
And clothed her in this glistening robe of pride 
Of pure and fadeless lustre ? 


Doth incensed Justice thus her cause uphold, 
Her wrong to judge and her award determine, 
That tenderly her form He doth enfold 
With his own spotless ermine? 


Or, in the consciousness of innocence, 
Hath she arrayed herself in pristine beauty, 
Still plodding, stainless, as her best defence, 
The royal road of duty? 


Not thus, O Earth, thou winnest such reward: 
Unworthier worshipper ne’er looked to Heaven; 
The mercy-woven garb is from the Lord, 
Thy dower is Christ-given ! 


O sinning soul! this lesson is for thee: 
Through Nature’s voice, God speaks in wondrous sweetness ; 
Guilt-stained and vile, Christ’s robe of purity 
Hides fully thine unmeetness. 


ROGER GRAHAME. 














GLENGOLDY. 


Part II.—LIty. 


66 H, Lily, is it true at last?” 
“Oh, Goldie, my jewel, are you sure it’s yourself?” 

Then these two sisters, parted for five long years, and passing up 
the years that near womanhood by far unlike paths, clasped their 
arms about each other and cried a little for their very joy. 

Lily recovered first, lifting her glorious golden head from its nest 
in Goldie’s arm. 

“Goldie, tell me everything you have done all this time.” 

“Tell me about yourself first; I am sure your story is a prettier 
one than mine.” 

“No indeed. I am tired of everything, and of myself most of all.” 

“Tired of everything in Europe?” 

“Oh, Goldie, I wore the charm off of everything. I was so en- 
thusiastic at first; now I am bored, tired. I never shall know what 
it is to cry at the theatre again; I don’t believe any opera-singer 
could send her voice to my heart any more. I am weary of compli- 
ments. I have frittered all my heart away, at least all those parts 
ever devoted to men; but oh, Goldie, there is just one little pure 
place left for you.” 

There was a pause. 

“Then you are heart-whole from all lovers, are you?” 

The pause came again. Then a white hand sought Goldie’s neck, 
and Lily’s head went down. 

“Goldie, don’t let us have any secrets, we two. I never told a 
soul before: I loved somebody once ; he doesn’t care for me now.” 

“ And did he?” 

“Oh, Goldie, I was happy once!” 

“You will be again.” 

“ No, he will never come back to me. I will tell you all about it 
some time. He was, oh, so handsome, Goldie; such a manly figure, 
and such a elear, bright, sunny face! Uncle Phil said he was a 
reckless, wild lad, but everybody liked him. Aunt Eleanor had a 
gracious, kindly way with him that she has with few people ; and I 
liked him, and flirted with him for a while.” 

“ And then?” 

“Oh, it was all silly and confused and wild. I fell in love with 
him after a while, and he said he loved me. After he said so—oh, 
Goldie, no one else ever dared to touch my hand. But he kissed me 
as a king might, as royally, as courteously. People call it fast,”’ she 
broke off; “they say we girls will repent if we do that. He kissed 
me, and he does not love me now. But Iam not sorry. I can feel 
his kiss like fire; I can feel his arm around me when I am so deso- 
late, so alone, with no one in his place; and it comforts me. Once 
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when he loved me, he gave me all his heart in a kiss. It was like a 
baptism. I—oh, Goldie, Goldie, he will never kiss me more!” 

Goldie’s hand was over her face, her arm leaning on the table. A 
memory so like this made the stormy sigh shake her bosom and set 
her lips quivering. 

“TI did not tell you how he left me. Well, Goldie, he is not good; 
he is rather skeptical, I think, or at least careless. So am I careless ; 
I couldn’t preach. But he was wild too. Still he gave up a great 
many things for my sake, and one thing we had a pledge between us, 
never to drink wine or anything of the sort. It was very hard to 
make him promise ; but he did, and eluded temptation with an easy 
grace especially his own, and I thought him —Well, well,” she said, 
impatiently breaking in upon herself, “one night we had a little 
quarrel. He tried to make me break two engagements to dance 
because he disliked my partners, and dance with him. One was a 
little old Frenchman, a dreadfully immoral old wretch ; but he wanted 
to get married, and I believe Guy dreaded the effect of his title. The 
other — you’l] meet him this winter perhaps, but I don’t care —a con- 
ceited, handsome fellow ; I hate him! — Mr. Clarence. Now Uncle 
Phil introduced them, and Guy wanted me to cut them; and I wouldn’t, 
and he went off angry and flirted all the evening with some one. Of 
course I flirted with his pet aversions, and did all I could to be even 
with him. But how it was I shall never know — during the evening 
I grew faint and sent for Uncle Phil to take me away ; and as he 
came this wretch handed me some wine. I did not know what it was 
till I had taken half a glassful and got my senses more about me. _ I 
shuddered and started to put it aside, when I caught Guy’s eye. He 
glanced at me and gaily drank the health of his new adoration. I 
emptied my glass and went away. Oh, Goldie, it seems such a 
miserable trifle to have broken a girl’s heart!” 

She did not cry, she sat looking calmly into the fire. 

“He wrote to me once a little note after I had sent back every- 
thing. I wish I had kept that one thing —I might have had it; and 
it was so loving and reproachful. But I tore it across and enclosed 
it in an empty envelope to him,” 

“Oh, Lily!” 

“T am just as glad of it as ever I can be!” said Lily, flushing. 
“Though I shipwrecked my whole life I should never regret it. 
I didn’t tell you the worst. He came to see us the next day 
after the party, and asked me if I had had a pleasant time, and 
I said—oh, fool!—I said ‘No; did you?’ and he said, ‘Yes, 
the had enjoyed it all hugely.’ It was after that I sent every- 
thing back, and he repented, and then it was too late. ‘They 
left Paris the next week, and came back to New York, he and 
his mother and sister. His sister Belle calls on me; I don’t 
know if she knows we were ever engaged. I was not happy many 
weeks. Goldie, comfort me!” 

The golden head sank down again, and Goldie’s heart went sor- 
rowing over the story. It was all so strange to her ; so sad, so frivo- 
lous, so pitiful. The old, old story — not new, but sadder for its 
very frequency. And this had happened to her sister, her beautiful 
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Lily, who had bewildered her the day before by her beauty and grace 
and shining dresses ; whose life, from the glimpses Goldie had caught 
of it through not too frequent letters, had seemed some far-away, 
wonderful, fairy dream of life. She knew that her only sister was the 
pet of her childless Aunt Eleanor, that her uncle’s wealth lay at his 
niece’s feet, and that for five years Lily had been blossoming into 
womanhood, adored and humored, and being led through the pleasant 
places of the old world. Now she pitied Lily profoundly ; the 
radiant butterfly who fluttered in the sunshine of the gay world in 
which she lived, but whose real life had “crept so long on a 
broken wing.” 

“Don't bother,” said Lily at last, looking up to the earnest eyes 
and sorrowful lips above her, “I'll not die of it. You'll see how 
bravely I’ll get over it. It won’t hurt me long; I’ll forget it.” 

“Can you? After all, is it best?” 

“ What better?” 

“T don’t know. Sometimes it is better —isn’t it?—to take the 
cross and bear it patiently until God sees fit to remove it. He will 
remove it, I believe, when we become patient under it. I believe 
it is His will that we suffer.” 

“You are not so wicked as to believe that God creates and gives 
to the world sin and sorrow?” 

“T believe sorrow through sin, and all sorrow and sin, though His 
enemies, He makes serve His good will; and He brings us good 
from evil, and we get strength from bearing heavy crosses.” 

“ My good child, you see I kick and struggle under mine. I sup- 
pose I can get used to this frolicsome mode of proceeding through 
life after a while.” 

“Oh, Lily! you cannot bear it or lose itso! I think you loved 
him too well to forget him.” 

“Oh, Goldie! I did, I did love him! ‘But that shall not spoil my 
life for me; I don’t believe in being sentimental. I’m very matter- 
of-fact ; nothing hurts me much, or if it does,— 


“*T cry my cry in silence, and have done: 
None knows it.’” 

“ Lily, will you never dress for dinner, thoughtless child? You are 
keeping your sister.” Mrs. Goldsboro’ stood in the door smiling a 
little at the two idle maidens who had utterly forgotten the important 
business of life. A woman of noble presence and gracious beauty, 
her handsome attire falling about her with that charm everything of 
hers possessed — Mfs. Philip Goldsboro’. 

The girls began hastily to make their toilettes, and Mrs. Golds- 
boro’ swept across the room to go down stairs by another way. A 
moment she paused by Goldie, and then suddenly taking her niece’s 
face between her hands, she pressed down her eyelids with two kisses, 
and said gently : 

“You are very like a lovely mother, Goldie.” 

Flushed and happy at the unexpected notice, Goldie said nothing, 
and Mrs. Goldsboro’ went her way. She found Caryl and her hus- 
band chatting in the dining-room, and walked up to the former and 
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leant against his breast, while he encircled her with his arm, and 
giving one hand to her husband, stood there chatting before the fire, 
till Mr. Goldsboro’ went to meet his nieces, hearing them at the top 
of the stair. 

“Caryl,” Mrs. Goldsboro’ said abruptly, “that Goldie has a face 
might drive one mad. You have had a good chance to fall in 
love.” 

But Catyl’s sister being Goldie’s aunt and Mr. Goldsboro’s wife, 
he only jested at the idea. 

Their uncle met the girls at the foot of the stair. He nodded to 
Lily —she never was a child whom he caressed, in her airy, calm, 
graceful indifference ; but Goldie was already infinitely dear to her 
uncle, and he kissed her and led her in to dinner, which made its 
appearance simultaneously with Laurie Garnett, Goldie’s first cousin, 
and son of her Aunt Laura of Brooklyn. 


The gaiety of the winter had begun. Caryl having promised to 
stay until after Christmas, went with the party a great deal, but he 
seemed to tire of it. Goldie could not understand this ; she enjoyed 
everything heartily. With the deluded idea of women, she also imagined 
that her elegant toilettes should make her fairer in Caryl eyes ; with 
the way of a man, he appreciated dress very little, and never thought 
of it as heightening the rich color of her face, those earnest long- 
lashed eyes, or the soft darkness of her beautiful hair — nay, she had 
not even her old power over him. The beautiful, noble patience of 
her face, the growing purity and womanliness of it, that fall, was not 
so apparent. She was sparkling, flashing, merry again, a very child 
in her enjoyment —a very sweet and fascinating child it was, too — 
yet he could mock at her and tease her, and laugh at her follies now 
in a new way. Yet she was farther from him; for with the natural 
fortune of a beauty she was drawing around her many admirers ; and, 
naturally still, she at first was enjoying —ay, revelling in the admi- 
ration she commanded. He said little ; he stood back in opera-box 
and at theatre, “old, rugged, and poor,” and let the gay throng adore 
her and Lily. Yes, even took pride in that his wild-rose was still 
more sought than the courtly Lily ; yet with a bitter pride, and think- 
ing that his day was over, and he was called upon to give her up to 
some one worthier of her. 

Lily was amused at Goldie. She felt so much older, and enjoyed 
seeing her sister receive her flrst homage. She never thought or 
cared if she had more or less attention than Goldie, for her own 
lovers were abundant still; and Goldie-was so glad of her success, 
so truthful and fresh, so innocently gay and happy. Every one fell 
in love with Goldie’s own sweet self, after falling in love with her 
beauty. 

If Lily had been left in quiet to observe Goldie, however, she 
might have suspected that some one’s power saved her from any 
heart-scratches in all her affairs. She did not see the tender 
gladness with which Goldie turned to Caryl Erle if ever he took 
her away from the others, nor knew how restful, how content she 
was when Caryl took her to himself, and let her talk to him clearly 
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and from her heart, beyond the fashion in which she talked to others ; 
for even Caryl wondered at times if he, even he, was dear to his 
young queen, Goldie. 

* * * * * * * * 

A rustle of silk, a light laugh in the hall, 

“Oh, Cousin Laurie! how lovely! Thank you, I have another 
promised me. Give it to Lily.” 

“T wanted you to carry them, Cousin Goldie,” said a slightly dis- 
appointed voice. “I leave it to you: if the other bouquet is prettier, 
take it; but if mine — now that’s fair!” 

“Tt could hardly be prettier than this.” Goldie looked lovingly at 
it—lilies and forget-me-nots and rich geranium leaves, all favorites of 
hers. 

“Take it, then,” said Laurie Garnett pleadingly. 

“No. I have not seen the other; but I must take that.” 

“Well, I won’t give this to Lily, that’s all!” 

“Pettish child! She'll have one, never mind! There! give me 
them! I'll let them stay on the table in our dressing-room.” 

“Will you? There, then.” 

Goldie went up-stairs and deposited the flowers in her room. 
Coming down she just glanced into the parlor where Laurie and Lily 
were chattering together, and though Laurie broke off in the middle of 
a sentence to cry * Come in!” she went into the library. ‘The moon- 
light was streaming on the floor, and Caryl stood at the window in 
the moonlight alone. 

“ Ah, Goldie ! ” 

“ Are you there?” She came over to his side. 

“ Here are your flowers,” he said, with a gesture towards the table. 
“Tt is not so pretty a bouquet as Laurie’s, I am afraid.” 

“ How did you know he had one for me?” 

“T heard you refuse it, and had not the magnanimity to go and tell 
you you had better take it.” 

“What are these? Pansies — oh, how sweet!” 

“* Pansies for thoughts,’” said Caryl gravely. For sake of that 
sentence, perhaps, those flowers were kept so long. They stood 
there together in the moonlight some time, Goldie never liftimg her 
eyes from the flowers, simply because she felt his eyes were never 
lifted from her face. 

“ Goldie,” he said at last, “take your choice between the bouquets. 
I think the other is prettier.” 

“Do you?” 

“Ves, Ido. If you had rather carry it, do so.” 

“Tf I had rather?” 

“Yes. Hadn’t you?” 

No answer. 

“ Had you rather carry mine?” 

“Don’t you want me to?” 

“JT think I should advise you to take the other ; it’s a better 
choice. You see I’m so old, I should hardly be expected to care 
for bouquets and such triflesS my young days. are over, you see.” 

“You are thirty to-morrow.” 
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“ And you nineteen before long, and Laurie and Lily both twenty- 
one last month. Laurie cares a great deal now for bouquets and 
such things ; he minds it very much your not taking his to the ball.” 

“ And vou wouldn’t? If you don’t care, I believe I will take his,” 
very carelessly, yet keenly conscious of a double meaning under all, 

“Take his, then.” 

The pansies went up-stairs, the lilies and forget-me-nots came down. 
So Goldie went to the ball. And he had calmly advised her to favor 
Laurie ; for he dd not care. She took it to heart. 

It was this night Goldie was the most beautiful woman in the room, 
She did not dance at first, and had a crowd about her. Aurelia 
Dash was there, and inquired who it was. 

“Miss Ashe.” 

“Which Miss Ashe?” 

“The darker one — Miss Goldsboro’ Ashe.” 

“Ah! Does she take? Well, I’d imagine so. She is quite a girl 
of the period ; very strong-minded.” 

“ Indeed?” 

“She has quite a reputation in the country. Does any one know 
of that little escapade of hers last summer.” 

No one did. ‘lhe story was told. 

* She is a very beautiful girl, after all,” said one of the listeners; 
a dozen ladies and gentlemen had heard the story. The ladies 
shrugged their shoulders; the story began its rounds. "Miss Ashe 
had killed a man last summer — and — and so forth. 

Goldie caught it in its circle. She heard a gentleman laugh 
thereafter and remark : : 

“Oh, nonsense! fine girl! Pardon such a youthful indiscretion as 
manslaughter in er.” 

Lawrence had just persuaded Goldie to take a waltz. As the 
cousins circled slowly around the room, the graceful young fellow 
just out of college and the lovely belle, they were “the observed of 
all observers.” Bowing her head a little now and then, Goldie recog- 
nised the greetings she received on every hand. Once she caught a 
glimpse of Dora Gleason ; again, with a little start, she saw Gay 
Carisbrooke waltzing, and with Charlie West, and as they passed 
each other and bowed, Gay said in a rapid whisper: 

“ Aurelia is talking scandal about you.” 

Goldie nodded gratefully and went on; they were balancing in a 
corner presently. Aurelia, sitting there in a little crowd, anxious 
after all to display her intimacy with Goldie, bent forward and said: 

“Good-evening, Goldie. I have been intending to call.” 

Goldie turned, raised her eyebrows, and bowed so slightly, so 
haughtily, that it was next to the cut direct. Aurelia colored and 
drew back, and the effects of the pistol-story were antidoted there, at 
least. 

After the waltz, as Goldie stood smiling and talking with two or 
three gentlemen who were pleading for dances, Caryl came up to her 
and offered his arm. 

“Excuse me,” said Goldie to her circle, and with a bright smile and 
a gracious bow departed without ratifying any engagement. 
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Caryl led her out into the broad hall where a few couples were 
promenading. 

“Goldie,” he said, harshly, “I wish to request you not to begin 
round dancing.” 

“Why ?” 

“For excellent reasons, Will you promise me?” 

“That tone, that look from you, never won anything from me, 
Uncle Caryl,” said Goldie, quietly. “You speak with too much 
assumption of authority. I do not like your manner.” 

“T must beg, and plead and fawn, as every one else does, must I?” 
he asked, bitterly. 

“You must at least behave with the courtesy of a gentleman, or 
conduct me to the ball-room at once,” said Goldie. Her tone of re- 
proof stung him. 

“T am speaking for your own good,” he said, very gravely still. 

“Listen, Uncle Caryl. I have obeyed you very often ; I have been 
gentle, I have been submissive, as I am to nooneelse. But I am not 
insensible to this fact: that you are the only person who knows me 
well, who is unkind to me. What do I gain by doing ‘anything you 
ask me? Nothing—not even your affection. What then shall 
induce me to do what you order me, like atyrant? Nothing. Ifyou 
cared for me you could influence me. Stop! I would not hear you 
for a world tell me a word of your feelings for me; I desire not to 
provoke a single profession from you; I merely assert my dignity. 
Your advice must be given with a father’s gentleness ; your oinion, 
with a friend’s courtesy ; your counsel, with a brother’s interest ; but 
your commands I refuse to hear. *I have been gentle long enough! I 
have let you despise me — you know you do!” —the bitter tears in 
her eyes. ‘You would not know in me the high-tempered girl I was ; 
but I can be aroused. Oh, Laurie!” 

Her cousin was coming to seek her. Her heart was hot and angry, 
her indignant words just pausing. Caryl could not speak. 

“Our waltz!” cried Laurie, eagerly, offering his arm, and looking 
with astonishment at her stormy eyes. She took his arm, yet stopped, 
and turned with her old impulsiveness to Caryl. 

“You don’t care if I waltz just with Laurie, my cousin, do you?” 
she said, pleadingly. 

“Do just as you please,” he said, coldly. 

Goldie turned and they entered the ball-room. Another moment 
and they had begun the waltz. 

“What right has that fellow to ‘care’ who dances with you?” 
Laurie asked in a low voice, presently. 

“None,” said Goldie. 

“Is he in love with you?” 

“No, oh, no!” 

“Then what right has he to interfere between us?” 

“None, none.” 

“ And shall you let him?” 

“No.” 

“ Are you going to dance with every one?” 

“No, I am not —not to-night, at least. But you are my first cousin, 
I don’t see the harm ; do you?” 
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“Not the slightest,” rejoined the young man. 

“ Any more than if you were my brother?” half inquiringly. 

“Not a bit more,” reassuringly. 

“ Because you kiss Lily and me, Laurie.” 

“Just as if I were your brother.” 

“ Before Aunt Eleanor and Uncle Philip.” 

“Yes, certainly. Just as if your mother was Laura and not Lily 
Goldsboro’ when she was a girl.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ And I may have every waltz to-night?” 

“ You, or no one.” 

“T wish Aunt Ellie’s brother would go home.” 

“ He will, after Christmas.” 

“ Are you going to give him a Christmas present?” 

“Perhaps so —I think not.” 

“Won't you give me one?” 

“What shall it be?” 

“ Anything ; something you make yourself.” 

“A pair of slippers? Braided?” 

“The very things.” (Laurie had three pair.) 

“Green and gold on black velvet?” 

“Exquisite. And what shall I give you?” 

“ Anything.” 

“T saw a lovely diamond ring — do you like diamonds?” 

“Not in rings, much. You must not give me anything so extrava- 

ant.” 

“Why not?” said Laurie, the waltz being ended, leading her out 
to promenade. “I have plenty of money, and my mother likes to 
see me spend it, especially on you.” 

“How absurd! No,I will have no diamonds, nothing valuable. 
A book I would like.” 

“Not any rings?” half coaxingly, half mischievously. 

“ Not any rings, or jewelry of any sort.” 

“T will give you a cameo bracelet.” 

“ T’ll send it to your mother.” 

“Or a locket, with some of my hair in it.” 

“You are a goose. Come, I am tired of talking nonsense.” 

“Very well. Let’s see ; would you like to talk politics?” 

** Nonsense,””— emphatically —“ worse than before.” 

“You're sarcastic. Theology. Come, now.” 

“You don’t know anything about it.” 

“Neither law nor divinity? Medicine is nauseating. I must talk 
of domestic science, then — love, and all that.” 

“Well, if you want to talk love, I will show you some one to talk 
to. Come, I will never forgive you if you refuse. Gay Carisbrooke 
—she is lovely ; you sha// be introduced. I have only seen her one 
minute since that waltz, and she asked me who you were.” 

Laurie was presented accordingly. 

“ By the way, Gay,” said Goldie, lingering, “ how came you to honor 
New York this winter?” 

“Marian made me come. She is my chaperone —fancy it !— she 
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and Charlie West. Brother Ned brought me up; he wanted a little 
fun himself. There he is, talking to your sister.” 

“Ts May here to-night?” 

“Look at Charlie West waltzing with Aurelia! Yes, she is here. 
I wish Marian would waltz with Ned or some one, and see how he’d 
like it ; but she won’t, good little thing.” 

“Where is she?” 

“ Somewhere ; oh, in the dressing-room.” 

Goldie went to look for her at once. 

“Oh, Goldie, you beauty!” 

“Marian, you naughty child, how long have you been in New 
York?” 

“A week. Where are you all?” 

Goldie gave her the address. 

“Have you gone to housekeeping?” 

“No; we have a suite of rooms at the hotel. _ Charlie likes it 
better.” 

“Do you?” 

“IT am willing to give up anything to make him satisfied, and call 
me sweet.” 

“ Poor little slave!” said Goldie, sighing and pitying, remembering 
her own girlish freedom. “ May, do you think it is better to be 
married, or not? Now honestly, just with me.” 

“Yes, if you love your husband.” (They all say that.) 

“But if you don’t love some one, but he loves you, gives you 
everything, is awfully rich, every, one wants you to, would you then 
get married?” 

“T’d think twice, dear.” 

Goldie sighed and stood silent. 

“Why, is that the case with you?” 

‘Not exactly, but it may be.” 

There was a tap at the door. 

“Oh, Charlie is going to take me home; I have a headache. 
Goldie, kiss me good-night.” 

“You will be sure to come to see me?” 

“Yes. Good-bye.” 

“T don’t believe Marian is so happy as she was, or so loving to 
me, or so pretty and well,” said Goldie, gloomily, walking down the 
hall. 

“Goldie!” It was Caryl Erle. She paused. “I desire to ask 
your pardon for any rudeness of mine, and to ask you to make friends 
with me, because I am going away to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” She sat down at the top of a flight of stairs ; no 
one was near. “Why do you go?” 

“T am telegraphed for very urgently.” 

** Some one who can’t die unless you are there?” 

“ An old man whom I have relieved of several infirmities, and who 
thinks I am a perfect Pool of Bethesda.” 

“But you are my Pool of Bethesda, and I don’t want you to go,” 
said Goldie, between laughing and crying. 

“What do you mean?” in a pleased tone. 
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“T mean,” said Goldie, earnestly, “that I come to you blind with 
flattery, and you open my eyes. I come to you”—capriciously — 
“Jame with dancing, and you stop me! ”—with a little laugh. 

“ And you can do nothing but jest because I am going away?” 

“No; 1 am in earnest. Oh, Uncle Caryl, you really do me good. 
I am glad you have been with me; you make me be my best self. 
You know the difference between me, the ‘ego,’ and what every one 
sees ; you understand how, when I look best, I myself am silliest, 
vainest, gladdest of flattery, and talk most nonsense ; and you do not 
like to see me so, nor do you flatter me when I am so.” 

“ Are you ever so?” 

“You know I am. I don’t want you to go.” 

** Perhaps I will come back.” 

“Come soon.” 

* And you have forgiven my harshness ? ” 

“Shall I prove it to you?” leaning towards him. 

“Yes,” eagerly. 

“Then I promise not to dance round dances except with Laurie, 
not even with married men, till you come back to convince me it is 
wrong.” 

“Oh,” in a slightly disappointed tone. 

“There! you didn’t care really.” 

“Yes, I am very glad.” 

“You don’t look so,” said Goldie, laughing. “What did you 
expect?” 

“Nothing,” he said, rising. “I thought perhaps—you are so 
much of a child to me—you did once, you know — we might ‘kiss 
and make up.’” 

“That was an unfortunate allusion,” said Goldie, dryly and angrily. 
“When I think of that night,” the beautiful crimson color surging 
over face and neck, “I—TI hate you!” 

He stood amazed a moment, and then followed her to the ball- 
room. The party left before long, and this was the end of Goldie’s 
first ball ; yet this is supposed to be — pleasure! 

* * * * * * * * 

* Are you going?” 

“I think you ought to be tired of my society by this time,” said 
Belle Travers, settling her plumage like a dainty bird, as she stood 
preparing to take flight. 

* By the way,” asked Lily, quite carelessly, yet in a tone of polite 
interest, “where is your brother Guy? How is he?” 

“Oh, he’s in California, and has been, or thereabout, ever since 
September. He’s with a party: an awful crowd ”—glancing over 
her shoulder into the long mirror to see if the bows and flounces 
were sitting properly — ‘Gus Clarence,—Guy used to hate him,— 
Charley Burke — he’s right steady, though — and Hal Clover — Ae is 
dissipated after a mild sort. Burke is Guy’s crony.” 

“Ts he going to live there?” 

“‘T hope he’s not going to die there. He never says when he’s 
coming home. Good-bye, Lily. ‘lake care about Rex McMorne — 
you make me uneasy, for he is quicksilver, and not for a plaything. 
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Miss Ashe, your lovers are all so desperate that I can’t mention any 
one. Good-morning. Lily, good-bye.” 

“Lily, how did you do it?” asked Goldie, afterwards. “I could 
never have asked her.” 

“That is nothing,” said Lily, coolly, “ because Belle suspects noth- 
ing. But when I am suspected, then I am a little proud of my act- 
ing ; it is really fine.” 

“ And what of Rex McMorne?” 

“Nothing. He is one man who loves me, and I am sorry for him. 
I am going to break with him before it is too late.” 

She essayed it that night. They two had the front parlor to them- 
selves. Mrs. Goldsboro’, in the back parlor, was playing Caryl’s 
favorites, and wishing him there to listen — for it was January and he 
had not returned; her husband was pretending to read the news- 
paper, but really listening. Goldie and Laurie, exhausted with prac- 
tising the Boston dip, were playing backgammon. Goldie persisted 
in setting Laurie into a cousinly place, and mocked at his attempted 
tender speeches, and otherwise thwarted him: and so Lily and Rex 
were alone. 

“You have not been to the last two or three parties,” said Rex. 

“No, I am rather tired of it,” said Lily. 

“ You kept society for a toy as long as you pleased, and now, like 
a child, you throw it away.” 

“No, it is no child’s matter ; I never considered society as a toy, 
but as a machine — for making matches — and I am disappointed in 
it.” 

“Ts it possible?” 

“Yes, I have not been playing at all, as you were so simple as to 
suppose. I went seriously to work, and I am tired now. I did not 
ask so much — not an expensive article —little imported from Heaven. 
Only some brains, some taste, some education and position, and a 
quantity of money. I am very mercenary.” 

“Tf you were you would not say so.” 

“Yes, I find it pays. It bewilders people to tell them the truth ; 
they don’t believe it. Now you don’t believe me ; but I assure you 
if 1 could have what I told you I would gladly dispense with love, 
confidence, and all that in a match.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“Of course you don’t; you don’t believe but that I have a soft 
heart somewhere about me, but I have none. I make-believe some- 
times, but I don't want to deceive you; I haven’t a bit, and wouldn’t 
have.” 

“Ifone were given you,” said Rex, softly, “what would you do? 
Keep and treat it tenderly?” 

“T would give it back ; I would never take it.” 

“ But if it were given, and could not be restored?” 

“Tt could be. I would make the giver hate me so he would snatch 
it back.” 

“You could not make me hate you.” 

“T could make you hate and despise me by telling you the truth.” 

“ Tell me, would you refuse to marry me because I am poor?” 
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“T will never marry unless I marry a rich man. ‘There, that is 
enough of it.” 

“No, itis not. I love you so much—no woman can utterly fail to 
appreciate a great love given her.” 

“I appreciate it so far that I hold it too precious to be given me, 
i am willing that you shall hate me, to get over it. Listen, Mr. Mc- 
Morne. I have liked you; I think you talented, sincere, affection- 
ate. I had no heart to give any one; I rather liked you because you 
were so innocent as to fancy I had. Now despise me, and become 
heart-whole ; for this far I am good, that I am weary of ruining men. 
I seriously never intend to marry ; if I do, it will be money that buys 
me. Besides being mercenary, I am very high-tempered ; I am selfish 
to the last degree ; I am careless on the subject of religion, and I sel- 
doni tell the truth, though I have just done so, desiring to do my duty 
by you.” 

“ And you so beautiful!” said Rex, staggered. 

“Yes, I am beautiful, or was. I forgot to tell you that I am ex- 
ceedingly vain, and keep a list of all the compliments I can remem- 
ber — no, that last is a story, I do not do that.” 

“ Enough, enough,” he said, hotly. “I am poor indeed ; I have 
been robbed of the richness and treasure of love, of respect to woman- 
kind. Listen. Can you doubt that I despise all women when I say 
I despise you!” 

“One moment! Do you dare despise all women? You had a 
mother once, Mr. McMorne. For shame!”’ 

“That is the most womanly speech you have made this evening,” 
said Rex, pausing, and looking at her bitterly. ‘“ And yet ”— lower 
—‘any one who knew me better could tell you not to allude to my 
mother. Adieu, Miss Ashe.” He was gone. 

“It was a hard thing to do,” said Lily to herself, with a little dry 
sob. “I liked him. But he will get over that about women ; they 
all say that ; and he’ll marry a good sweet woman some day.” Lily 
did not know the well-known story of his mother ; or that his father 
had ever pronounced the same ban on womankind, from the false- 
hood of the fairest of them to him. His mother, when Rex lay in his 
cradle, had dishonored his father’s home and wrecked his father’s 
life ; the end of the pitiful old story ran, that she had died in a mad- 
house. Deprived of that pole-star, a mother’s memory, Rex was with- 
out guide, adrift on the darkness of a wild sea. 

* * * * * * * 

“Oh, Goldie, are you awake? I thought you never would.” Lily 
was standing by Goldie’s bed, in the morning, looking pale and wan. 

“ What is the matter?” asked Goldie, sleepily. 

“Take me in with you; I am cold.” She nestled close to her 
sister, and turned on her her great blue eyes. ‘Oh, Goldie! I have 
had such a dreadful dream! ” 

“Well, it was a dream, then ; think of that.” 

“ About Guy,” said Lily, and putting her face among the pillows, 
after a little pause, she began to sob. Goldie was touched, for Lily 
seldom gave way to any feeling. She tried to soothe her, but Lily 
broke in with the dream. 
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« A place —I saw it clear as life, Goldie —a dark and lonesome 
place among the hills ; great black hills, with tall, dark trees, and at 
the bottom of the hills, where they all ran down together and ended 
in a deep, dimpled spot, there was a spring of water and a little 
stream ; and Guy was lying there, with one hand over his face, quite 
dead; and there was blood, but I could not see where it came 
from. I saw him as plain as I see you, but as if in a dream, his 
mother standing on the side of the hill wringing her hands. Oh, that 
dark, lonesome place! If he dies out West I mean to go and look 
at the place myself, for I know I saw it. I know it will be foul play 
if he dies.” 

“Oh, Lily, it was only a dream. You were talking of Guy yester- 
day, and you must have imagined something of the places he would 
see and the great trees, and so you dreamed of it.” And with this 
hurried explanation Goldie began to caress and soothe her sister. 
Lily grew comforted, and put her arms about Goldie’s neck, for this 
loving and true sister was very dear to the weary little beauty, and 
she worshipped the face so much sweeter and more womanly than 
her own —more grave and womanly, even though at times so exuber- 
antly glad and youthful, as was natural and right in one possessed of 
the great and good gifts of health and youth and beauty. 

Yet Goldie’s gaiety was checked of late. The dark shadows 
stalking in the train of fashion and pleasure were seen by her ; the 
ghosts, the unsatisfying realities, the bodiless hopes. All life’s gaiety 
was in anticipation ; the moment never knew content and complete- 
ness ; there was something lacking to every one eyerywhere. Who 
was happy? Aunt Eleanor? Not really, Goldie knew. Lily, poor, 
petted beautiful darling? No. Laurie, the bright young fellow fresh 
from college life? Was there not a haunting real pain in his eyes at 
times? Was Caryl happy? No; nor even May, nor Charlie; he 
was carelessly ignorant of real unhappiness, but he was not happy. 
She and Lily talked of it sometimes, and Lily with a dreary laugh 
said happiness was an old myth that men believed in long enough to 
incite them to make a few struggles, but no way ever found the goal, 
and the wise ceased to exert themselves. “The time I have been 
happiest,” said Goldie thoughtfully, “‘since I have been here, was one 
Sunday afternoon I went alone to that little church with the ivy on it, 
and sat where it was the darkest and listened to the sermon and my 
own thoughts till they made a curious jumble. I need not say hap- 
piest ; it was the guéetest time. There is a great deal in rest.” 

“There is everything in it,” said Lily drearily. 

“ And yet, Lily, my mind was questioning everything. I wondered 
if this life were right— my life. I have stood up for it, and ranted 
about the Bible’s not condemning innocent pleasures, and religion 
not being gloomy, and the Christian ought to be the happiest person in 
the world —and that’s so. Yet a true Christian might not be gloomy, 
and yet be above all this dancing and trifling we persist in calling 
innocent. He may have a quiet pleasure in his spirit above all this 
gaiety : I do believe some people have.” 

“If no one knows any greater happiness than ours, Heaven pity 
them!” said Lily bitterly. ‘“ But, Goldie, don’t begin on religion. 
I have nothing to say to it; I never think of it.” 
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“ But we must think of it some day,” said Goldie, a little shocked. 
“Oh, I ought to think of it oftener, Lily! I am letting other things 
crowd it out; I am not consistent, I am not true to it; and yet I 
have seen many a day when it was all the comfort, all the stay I had; 
yet I was happier then than now.” 

“T wish I had some faith,” said Lily slowly, “ to wait, to trust that 
all is ordered best for me. Goldie, you have so much more than I, 
you bear little disappointments better, and are sure to discover after- 
wards that it was better we did not have our own way. You bear 
physical pain so well, too, and J never could.” 

“T have been taught so hardly,” said Goldie ; “I have suffered so 
much in my little life.” 

“You are nineteen and I am twenty-one,” said Lily, “ yet you are 
something better for your life, and I something the worse for mine.” 

“Let us hope that death will be something better for both,” said 
Goldie. ‘I cannot endure the thought of going on in this way, 
marrying at last into fashionable society and growing old. How 
humdrum! how horrible!” 

“Yet how infinitely terrible is death!” said Lily, shuddering ; “I 
cannot bear to think of dying. I, a white dead body —I, entered into 
that terrible eternity —so old, so wise, so far away from earth in that 
one moment of death!” 

+ * * * * * * * 

There is little use in following them through that winter. A con- 
tinual round of gaiety and excitement in a retrospect is always hope- 
lessly dull. The severest trial, the ordeal by fire that has to prove 
who has purity and firmness, is the gay season in a great city. 
Goldie’s first season was rapidly passing away, was nearly gone. 
Few young girls have as little to reproach themselves with ; her con- 
stancy and lingering tenderness for the quiet, far-away man at Glen- 
goldy had done a great and good work for her. She enjoyed admira- 
tion sometimes, and yet that truest and tenderest love-speech ever 
written was her own thought,— 


* Now all men beside seem to me like shadows, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true!” 


She listened to some one speaking, liked him, and then thought swiftly 
of some grave gray eyes, and all men were as nothing to her. Goldie 
would not and could not dissimulate with tender glances and hesitating 
speech ; she never ebbed down to the level of mere society women and 
flirted ; yet she was not so pure, she did not reverence human nature 
so much, she was not so trusting and confiding as she had been. 

* x * * * * * * 

To-night is to be one grand party; every one thinks it will be in 
all probability the last grand affair of the season, for spring has 
come. 

Lily is going to-night. She has been going to but very few of late ; 
for Rex, her old lover, is dead, by his own hand, and she knew that 
it was because of her; the horror of it oppressed her. 

“T never meant to do him harm, Aunt Eleanor! Goldie, you 
know I never tried so hard to do a man justice in my life. Poor, 
good old Rex! he believed in me so!” 
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Yet to-night she was going. Partly, Goldie thought, to bid defi- 
ance to the gossipping ; partly, because there was a rumor that the 
California party had come back. That morning they had a call, and 
Goldie saw with pleasure that it was Mrs. and Miss Clover, knowing 
that Hal Clover was in the party. 

Mrs. Clover and Mrs. Goldsboro’ were deep in conversation when 
the sisters entered the parlor. Miss Clover, a doll-baby young lady 
of three or four-and-twenty, was artistically draped, sitting in statu- 
esque repose in an arm-chair, turning the leaves of an album. The 
girls sat down near her and commenced some proper and fashionable 
chit-chat, and Lily presented to Miss Clover’s inspection a watch- 
case she was making for her Cousin Laurie’s birthday. “ How ex- 
quisite!” said Miss Clover —“I must make Hal one. And what 
are you making?”—to Goldie— “something for his birthday, of 
course.” 

“Oh, Cousin Laurie is too troublesome!” said Goldie, leaning 
back in her chair and smiling —“‘I am tired of making bim slippers 
and pincushions. I shall give him five cents, and tell him to go 
make himself sick on molasses candy.” 

“Oh, Lily!” cried Mrs. Goldsboro’, in a low, shocked tone from 
her téte-a-téte sofa, “that young fellow we saw so much of in Paris, 
Guy Travers, is dead!” 

“Dead!” said Goldie, in a startled tone. Lily did not speak. 
Goldie, frightened for her, turning towards her, saw a sharp setting 
of her lips, and then a quiet, wondering expression came to her face, 
a look the consummation of acting, and knew that Lily was equal 
even to this. 

“Shot himself!” said Mrs. Goldsboro’, in the same shocked and 
horrified tone. ‘Oh, poor boy! how I pity his mother!” 

“How was it, Mrs. Clover?” said Lily, rising composedly and 
crossing to a seat beside her. 

“Oh, it was dreadful!” said the old lady, turning ponderously 
toward her. “ He was such a wild lad, you know, my dear, and since 
he went West, a little after he came home from Europe, he was worse 
than ever. He got into a desperate quarrel with one of the party, 
Mr. Clarence, and they were to fight a duel; Mr. Travers was the 
aggressor, Hal thinks. ‘They were to stand on each side of a run- 
ning stream of water and shoot with a handkerchief held between 
them.” 

“Was it in the mountains?” asked Lily sharply ; “a little stream 
of water?” 

“Yes. They were standing at the foot of the hills, and the others 
came with an officer to arrest them — for they themselves had no in- 
fluence to prevent either of them —and they had their pistols ready, 
and just as they came in sight — you understand, my dear ?—I mean 
as Hal and Mr. Burke and the officer came in sight —” 

“ Ves,” said Lily hurriedly. “Clarence shot him.” 

“No, no. Just then he turned his pistol, put it to his own head, 
and shot himself.” 

“ How awful!” said Lily, in quite a natural tone. 

“ Awful! Charlie Burke ran to him, and he died instantly.’ 
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“ Did he never speak again?” 

“Not a word.” 

“ How sad for his poor mother, isn’t it?” said Mrs. Goldsboro’. 

“ Very sad,” said Mrs. Clover, rising slowly ; “ and his sister, such 
a gay, lively girl, I shall miss her at the party to-night ; she always 
comes and talks to me awhile.” 

The adieux were made after a few remarks about the party, and 
the visitors were gone. 

Lily sat down again and went to work on her watch-case. “ Aunt 
Eleanor, read us that story now, please,” she said. 

Mrs. Goldsboro’ took up the last magazine, opened it, and said 
before beginning, “Is that lace on your sleeves for to-night, Lily ?” 

“Ves, ma’am.” 

‘“*T suppose we will go?” said Goldie, hesitating. 

“Why, that is all settled,” said Lily. “I wouldn’t miss it for any- 
thing.” 

Then the reading began ; then came Uncle Philip, Laurie, and 
dinner : the sisters were not alone until they went up-stairs to dress 
for the party. Lily laid aside her dress, combed her golden hair 
to the extreme top of her head, and sat down before the fire. Goldie 
did not care to speak. Lily was first, at last. ‘Oh, Goldie!” she 
said, with a despairing cry, “am I not grown heartless? Don’t you 
see I don’t feel it?” 

“Lily, you are not true now, poor child! Why won’t you take it 
and mourn over it honestly? Oh, this is dreadful !— mockery and 
sham, even in sorrow!” 

“Sorrow?” said Lily, shortly and bitterly. “Oh, Goldie! was 
ever sorrow like unto my sorrow?” She turned from the fire a face 
wan and old ; then the miserable, shining smile of self-mockery came 
back: she turned away. “ Plenty of it, I dare say. ‘This wretched 
world!” So she began to dress. 

Goldie, with a little heart-broken sob, turned away to dress also. 
The fair dream she had woven for these two was dissolved, the 
natural, lovely ending of the romance was never to come, the dreari- 
ness and barrenness of actual life were there: Lily’s Guy was dead! 

* #* * * * * * * 


“Who is that, Ned?” said a tall, dark gentleman standing against 
the wall, as some one entered. 

** Miss Clover is the lady.” 

“Ah! Hal’s sister — pretty child. Who is that?” 

“Mrs. West.” 

“Old Charlie West and a wife! Well! Who are those? Ah! I 
know them —the Dashes, the Thorpes, Mrs. Wilson, the— yes, the 
Goldsboro’s. Who is that?” 

“Miss Ashe.” 

“You are mistaken,” with a stern bending of the brows, “I know 
her.” 

“Miss Ashe it is. A perfect belle, but a charming girl ; just out 
this season. Her cousin, Garnett, is with her.” 

“Ah! I know the elder Miss Ashe ; she has been out some time.” 

“But is still very voung; indeed, her sister is often thought by 


>? 
strangers the elder. Ah: there is Miss Lily!” 
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Charlie Burke glanced at her —so fair, so petite, so charming, 
with her wavy bright hair and lovely eyes. He moved towards her, 
then retreated. ‘“‘I will wait,” he said. He did not dance; he 
watched her, judging her, for two or three hours, his face growing 
darker and sterner and colder as he watched. One only mark of 
feeling he saw in her: she avoided him. 

As a Strauss waltz began, Lily went eddying out into the room 
with Ned Carisbrooke, and Goldie with Laurie. Some one standing 
in a dark corner looking gravely on, waiting until the waltz was over, 
was then immediately at Goldie’s side. “Goldie, one moment !” 

“Caryl! When did you come?” 

“Just to-night. Good-evening, Laurie. Goldie, will you give me 
a promenade, now ; I may not stay long?” 

“Certainly,” she said, taking his arm. “How did you come 
here ?” 

“TJ came an hour ago, and hearing at the house where you were, I 
made a toilet and came after you. I am going away to-morrow, very 
likely.” 

“So soon? Why? We are going down in a few days ourselves.” 

“Don’t let’s talk of that yet,” he said. “Tell me how you have 
enjoyed it all since I have been gone. Have you learned to tell 
fashionable fibs yet?” 

“No, you prophesy falsely. Ob, Uncle Caryl, I was candid before 
on impulse, now I am truthful on stern principle. I despise it so— 
this sham! It has hurt me so, shocked me so! No, I do not find 
myself less honest. Society is about as it was before ; I am rather 
tired of New York. How has it been at Glengoldy?” 

“Horrid!” said Dr. Erle. He looked so excited, so mysteriously 
happy, that Goldie hardly knew him. 

“What is the matter?” she said. “ You are so funny.” 

“Am 1?” he said, and stopped short. “ Well, 1 must be very 
grave, for I mean to play father-confessor. Tell me all you have 
done wrong since I saw you. Have you been flirting ?” 

“N — no.” 

“ Or dancing round dances ?” 

“Except with Laurie, no.” 

“ Or falling in love?” 

“No; I believe not.” 

“ Are you sure ?”’ 

“Not quite,” she said, laughing a little to herself Then becoming 
very grave, she said: “I would like to tell you all about it. I am in 
danger of being married.” 

“ Tell me, then,” he said eagerly, leading her out to a cool place in 
the shadow of the stairs, and seating her and himself. “Now 
what?” 

“Tt is really serious,” she said, beginning to tell her little story 
truthfully, and hoping she knew not what from the recital ; “It is 
that child Laurie. He likes me very much; yet he is rather scary, 
and I won’t let him speak to me, so what does he do but go speak to 
Uncle Philip.” 

“Well?” 
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“ And what does Uncle Phil do but come and tell me it is the 
desire of his heart, and quantities of stuff beside! ‘Laurie is so 
handsome, Laurie is so rich, Laurie is so smart, Laurie is so dis- 
tracted,’ and al] that!” 

“ And what did you say?” asked Dr. Erle, in a suppressed voice. 

“What do I do but cry? I am furious! What is the good of 
holding the reins when a man is with you, if he goes and gallops off 
to your uncle when you’re not there? Then Uncle Phil says he will 
love me whether I take Laurie or not; and I am to have half his 
fortune, since he is childless except for me and Lily, and I shall be a 
great heiress, rich enough to tempt any man I condescend to fancy ; 
but he Aases I will marry Laurie. He doesn’t want any one to feel 
bound to please him from gratitude ; but he feels that it is not such a 
sacrifice to marry Laurie.” 

“ And what then ?” 

“Weil, 7 think Uncle Philip is ungenerous. He does not really 
think any one has a right to cross him, when one is so indebted to 
his kindness for everything, and he has placed me under obligations 
to him that I can never repay.” 

“ So what did you say?” 

“JT required six months to decide it in. Laurie and Aunt Laura 
are going to spend the summer at Glengoldy, too ; think how hor- 
rible !— when my only hope,” said Goldie, looking up plaintively, “ is 
that Laurie may fall in love with some one else in the meantime. I 
do my best to make him, I'm sure.” 

“ And if he won't ?” 

“Oh, what is the use?” she said, wearily. “If any one cared — if 
any one tried to save me — but I must fight it ought all alone! If 
Laurie wé// love me, I may marry him, at last.” 

* And how do you really feel about it?” asked Dr. Erle. 

“The thought makes me wretched!” said Goldie, stamping her 
little foot. 

“ Goldie, Goldie,” he said, bending down over her, “do you love 
anybody else?” 

‘The crimson color ran rioting to her lovely cheeks, and rushed over 
her round white throat. “ No, no,” he said, “I had no right to ask 
you!” 

There came a long, terrible pause. “ Let us go back to the parlor,” 
he said, rising. She rose, too, silently, the wounded, wronged heart 
beating faint and low. How could he—could he —treat her so 
cruelly? Some one met her and claimed her for the Lancers. Caryl 
Erle turned away, went back to his sister's home, and before the party 
returned, fought out a long and hard battle. His pride was crushed 
at last ; he could not yield her without one struggle. When Mr. Golds- 
boro’ and he exchanged good-night, he stopped him with a trembling 
hand, and said, “Can I have a few moments’ conversation with you 
after breakfast to-morrow? It is to decide my trip to Europe.” 

“ Certainly,” assented Mr. Goldsboro’, 

But how could Goldie know how he loved her, or what he would do 
for her? She only knew that she had undergone a cruel humiliation, 
and that her heart was coldly handled. And she was an heiress, too ; 
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she had told him so. Could it be that deterred him? No,a true love 
would not be ashamed ; yet Caryl was richer than she knew. The 
old man whom he returned to see, in Briarley, was dead and had left 
the kindly young doctor a little fortune ; wherewith Caryl had come 
up to New York to woo and wed, or woo and go to Europe, as Provi- 
dence decided. He was glad and happy that he was rich enough to 
ask even Goldie now ; yet now his honor bade him speak first to the 
match-making old man, her uncle ; and the sky darkened. 

* %* * % . * 

Lily Aske was never so miserable in all her life before as on that 
night at the party ; but she was wild with the strain and excitement 
of concealing her anguish from the dark gloomy eyes she felt watch- 
ing her so closely. She had never in all her life feared any one ; but 
her fear of Charlie Burke amounted to a nervous terror. He would 
not dance ; his harsh, half-scornful eyes followed her in her brilliant 
path ; and she knew he would come up with her at last. 

He did come to her. He bent above her his dark, stern face. She 
shuddered from head to foot, but he did not spare her. “I have a 
message for you, Miss Ashe. Will you take my arm?” 

She took it, smiling, but she did not meet his eye, and her face was 
very pale. He led her out to the hall; many people were promen- 
ading. ‘Will you throw something around you and come out on the 
veranda?” he said. 

“T will not be cold,” she answered. 

“Pardon me, the night is rather cool. You had better have a 
shawl.” 

She went submissively and brought a soft white cape, took his arm, 
and went out on the veranda with him. There they paused: she 
loosed his arm, refused a seat, and stood facing him. He began to 
speak in a strange, low voice. 

“Every one supposes, Miss Ashe, that my friend died without a 
word ; I have favored the supposition. His mother asked me if he 
gave no message for her ; I told her ‘no,’ and so every one is de- 
ceived. There was one message, a message to you, a woman who 
wrecked a bright life and many hopes by her cruel flirting. I am to 
give you the message.” He paused. 

“Let me tell you something first,” said Lily, in a clear, soft voice. 
“You have a cruel thing to do, and you wish to doit cruelly. I have 
but one thing to say which pleads for mercy — I loved him dearly |” 

“ And your manner to-night proves it?” 

“Yes, it does. If I didn’t care, why should I take pains to come 
to a party when I haven't been to the last half-dozen? Why should 
I be so wild? I cannot stop and think, yet ; it would drive me mad. 
I cannot let any one think it subdues me. More people than I know 
have heard of that flirtation — and oh! Mr, Burke, I vow to you that 
I never loved but one man, and he trifled with me! I Joved him truly 
and well. I know he sent me word-he hated me, but you need not 
tell me so roughly.” 

“You are a strange creature,” said Burke. “No, Miss Ashe, if my 
friend had sent you word he hated you, I could have forgiven you 
easier. He loved you as dearly as a man can. He bore a deadly 
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hatred for Clarence because he spoke disrespectfully of you ; and yet, 
when it came to the last, rather than shoot his opponent he chose to 
end a life that was miserabie without you, and turned and shot him- 
self.” 

She moaned, but never spoke. 

“ My arms received him. He said, ‘ Never let a breath of scandal 
touch her name from this ; and tell her I have never loved another 
woman, or kissed another woman, but her.” Then he dropped softly 
back on the grass, to die. And I have given the message.” 

“ No other word ?” 

“ He tried once more to speak. I could not catch his meaning.’ 

“Oh, my God!” cried Lily, “Tell me all! Ob, I would have un- 
derstood him!” 

“T could not ; he was dying.” 

“Dying!” She dropped her head back against a pillar : her flossy 
golden hair, her pale face, the unutterable misery of her eyes and 
lips —she was so lovely and so wretched, she made even the stern 
man pity her. 

“Do not say I did it roughly,” he said. “I loved him as if he 
were my brother, and I found it hard not to hate you.” 

“TI would rather,” said Lily, “I would rather die and give him 
back to you ; I would rather be in his grave, than live my miserable 
life and know him dead! Though I most unutterably fear and dread 
death, I would rather die, than die with him so, as I do!” 

“ You should indeed be wretched,” said Burke. 

“What hope have I in heaven or earth?” she said, turning her 
despairing face on him. “Where is he? Where can I think he is 
gone? Oh, the horror, oh, the terror, the misery of doubting about 
his soul!” 

“There 1s no use of thinking about that,” said Burke. 

“He is lost!” she said. “And I—I believe that one of the 
miseries of hell is, that if I die I shall never see him or see anything 
to comfort me or sweeten my bitter cup! Yes, look at me! I like 
it! I am pretty, am I not? Yet I believe when my blue eyes are shut, 
and my hands crossed, and my chin tied up, and I am laid out in my 
coffin, that I, pretty Lily Ashe, bright Lily Ashe, I, my soul, will go 
straight down to the evil angels. Every one will remember how 
nicely I waltzed and how sarcastic I could be, and all my little 
flirtations, and all my fun, and it will seem so strange, so sad, by 
that deep and dreadful grave. I believe even now a devil is amusing 
himself in my body, and the pure innocent spirit that was in me when 
I was a girl is gone away, or dead.” 

“Hush!” he said, shocked. 

“TI cannot,’ she said. “There is no one but you knows I am 
wretched, except my sister, and I cannot terrify her. I feel so 
wicked — so wicked! I wish I had only cried when I first heard it ; 
now I cannot. I only wish I knew something dreadful enough ; I 
would swear /” 

“You will go mad,” he said, “or drive me so.” 

“T wish you would kill me,” she said, turning on him her dry, 
shining eyes. ; 


’ 
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Then because she was so miserable, the Heavens took pity, so that 
as she started to move she moaned, and sinking back into a chair, 
burst into tears. She remembered him, so bright and sunny-faced, 
her wild laddie ; she thought of the thick moss growing warm and 
soft over him ; of how noble and still he looked as she saw him in 
that terrible dream, and the sobs unchained the evil spirit in her, and 
he fled away. So she wept for Guy, faintly and softly at last, for a 
long, long time. 

The tears unsealed the closed heart to her: he saw in her, if a 
sinning and perverse woman, one very sorrowful and desolate. He 
pitied her ; she was so beautiful, so young, so tempted to be frivolous 
and vain. ‘The dead boy loved her ; why should he hate her utterly ? 
“May I take you home?” he asked, gently. 

“Ves, if you will,” she answered. 

He called a carriage, therefore, put her in it, and went in search of 
Mrs. Goldsboro’, to whom briefly saying that Miss Ashe had a 
headache and he would have the honor of escorting her home, he 
returned, entered the carriage, and was driven in silence with Lily to 
her home. 

It was a calm moonlight night. Lily was quiet now; she looked 
like some weary, grieved child who had wept and been forgiven at a 
mother’s knee. ‘There was an unutterable pathos in her whole ex- 
pression as she gave Charlie her hand. ‘ You were with him so long; 
remember all the good you can of him, and tell me. Don’t cast me 
off; I know no other man would have been a better friend to him. 
Forgive me all you think against me, and come to see me before I go, 
won’t you?” 

“Twill,” he said, honestly. ‘I do not understand the mysteries of a 
love-affair ; you may have been no more to blame than he. When I 
come to see you we will talk it all over, won’t we ?” 

“Yes,” she said. ‘“Good-night. Oh, Mr. Burke, I am so truly 
sorry for everything wrong I ever did to any one, I am so sorry!” 

“Don’t cry any more to-night,” he said pleadingly. “ You are 
very sorry, I know; I am sorry for you, I do truly pity you. Good- 
night.” 

So he went his way. 

“Poor little thing!” he murmured, turning homeward. And, 
“ Poor little thing ” was the sum of his meditations all the way. 

Breakfast being over the next morning, Dr. Erle rose with a pale, 
calm face, and accompanied Mr. Goldsboro’ into the library. An 
hour later, Mr. Goldsboro’ came out with a hesitating step, pausing 
once or twice as if to turn back and revoke a hard sentence. But 
finally he took up his hat and left the house. 

Some time later, Goldie having occasion to enter the room, was 
startled to see Dr. Erle sitting alone, with his head bowed in an 
attitude of perfect wretchedness. 

“What is the matter with you?” she asked at last. 

“Nothing,” he said, rising, and standing erect. “It is only de- 
cided I shall go to Europe.” . 

“ By this evening’s steamer ? ” 

28 
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“ Your uncle is gone to see if I can get a passage-ticket,” he said. 
He passed her and went out. 

Goldie sat there alone for several hours. It was Dr. Erle’s turn, 
coming hastily in for one of his books, to find her there alone. 

“ Are you going?”’ she asked. 

“Yes,” he said, passing her, and then turning, he caught her hand, 
“Good-bye, then, my darling!” 

Oh, the honest tenderness of that last, despairing word! She heard 
it long, long afterward, and remembering, “ half believed him true.” 

* * * ¥ x * * 

The year is almost gone; it is twilight of the last day. All of 
them are at Glengoldy —all, save Caryl. Goldie, in the deepening twi- 
light, with folded hands dreams the old year over again. 

Lily has not awaked yet. She has been out with Uncle Henry, 
and has gone up-stairs and fallen asleep. Lily goes a great deal with 
Uncle Henry; he seems to care for her wonderfully ; he seems to 
watch her with wistfulness and coming tears, like Goldie’s own: for 
Goldie thinks all is not well with Lily. She goes about so wearily, 
and is so fitfully beautiful and strong. Lily seems to love her uncle, 
as he loves her, very dearly. She never misses one of his earnest, 
tender sermons at church. Sometimes Goldie thinks she goes to him 
for teaching, and that the shadow of death is not so dark to Lily, and 
that she does not cling to life as of old. She has dismissed all her 
lingering lovers ; there is but one man who loves her. He is as near 
being a brother to her as it is possible to be; he writes to her con- 
stantly, and comes often to see her. Yet there is not a word of love- 
making in all he says; they both would feel it disloyalty ; and yet, 
from something strong and true in his nature, she clings to him ; and 
yet from the depths of a manly heart he tenderly loves and pities her. 
This one friend is Charlie Burke. 

Laurie visits Glengoldy too. Goldie’s heart is near breaking over 
him sometimes. She does not love him much, yet a little she loves 
him, in a sisterly way ; and she does not like his swaggering, restless 
ways, and the “ fast man” he affects, and the altogether disagreeable 
fashion he takes of showing that he is not going to die for love of her. 
Laurie is here, now, somewhere: Goldie does not care where. 

Marian is at her mother’s home. Poor little May! Goldie saw 
her yesterday ; she was sounding the same anathema upon the world 
Goldie is so weary of hearing. “It is a cheat —life, all life ; and mar- 
ried life most of all,” Marian said drearily. 

“Yet love is true,” said Goldie. 

“But he never loved me! He has cheated me ; he has defrauded 
me! He does not love or honor me! You do not know what misery 
means, such as mine. It means despair. It means all bitterness 
and disgust. It means one coming to your room in the early morn- 
ing with all manhood drunk with wine ; it means serving and loving 
him as he is so; praying till heaven is weary, and wrestling with the 
angels for him. It means dying by inches for his sake, when nothing 
can avail. Oh, this is bitter! Oh, this is death! I know people 
blame us women for telling it. I know that suffering does not make 
the world merciful to a woman, that she must have more endurance 
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and strength with each load: but I—I can not bear it! I am too 
weak —too weak! All my beautiful, free, girlish life is over. All my 
life is bitter! I am cheated, defrauded, undone!” 

Julian is not there. ‘“ He is in Woodlee, where Gay lives.” So 
Marian told Goldie. “I think Gay loves Julian, and I think Julian 
will marry her. I know he did not want to see you. He said one 
who loved you once was apt to love you always, so he went off to 
Gay.” 

a] am glad he is not here,” Marian said afterward; “he could 
not bear this. And my mother—Oh, Goldie, my mother comforts me! 
And if my baby lives, and if I do—” 

A well of comfort undefiled is in the thought. As joy and pain 
go hand-in-hand, so a woman, who suffers tenfold beyond a man’s 
capacity, has compensation, purer peace, than men ever know. 

The moon is risen while Goldie sits there at her dreams ; above the 
clouds it is making its way — how deathful and how fair! A wide, 
solid bank of sable clouds, black and intense, shadowing the hills and 
valley below ; and rising like an ascending spirit, the fair wan-moon, 
from the cloud into a glory of drifting light. Goldie’s hands are 
clasped, and her arms extended along the wide window-sill. The 
moonlight falls softly and tenderly upon her face. 

It is one of those hours when one rejoices in loneliness ; when the 
soul is seeking vaguely for something beyond itself — something not 
human, not frail — the undefined longing for the Divine, and the search 
of uncertain hands for the hem of His garment. This unreal, vague 
yearning is yet the farthest reach of the small soul for an Infinity 
which it cannot take in ; this loneliness the most blessed forgetfulness 
of human and worldly things ; and seldom, but sometimes, and oftenest, 
in the largeness, softness, and mistiness of moonlight, with silence, it 
is with us: the soul is on its travels, and the rare feeling is that we 
would not wish for the dearest soul on earth to be beside us; that to 
be called to the most purely beloved of earth would be a recall to 
earth and sense —a /owering, to what our passionate souls at times 
have felt the height of heavenly hills. Yet after awhile a sound 
smote on Goldie’s ear, a faint sound far away; and it brought her 
thoughts slowly and sadly back to-her beloved on earth. It was only 
Lily, coughing ; and she was coughing very little, yet it made Goldie’s 
lip quiver. 

“Oh, if Caryl would come!” she thought. Not for herself; the 
old love was subdued and chained now by a resolute will. The pain 
and shame of thinking that he knew of her old unreasoning love was 
all that quickened her pulses now; yet from Laurie she knew some- 
thing of the fact that he had asked for her — had asked for her care- 
fully of his patron, and taken his refusal gracefully, she said to her- 
self with scornful lip, when all his duty to her bade him be outspoken 
and honest even if they must really part. He was but a man, after 
all, who could not find the comfort in knowing that though apart, each 
other’s name might go tenderly through one’s thoughts and prayers, 
and a spoken love might justify lonesomeness and grief. No, he had 
been cruel and hard, and she would forget him. Yet, oh! that he 
would come to Lily! 
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Then the moonlight on her face showed soft large tears gathering 
slowly and rolling down her face ; for a child infinitely dear to Goldie 
had gone away, and she had sobbed then as now, “If thou hadst been 
here,” perchance, perchance, my darling “had not died.” Horace was 
dead, and died not there; for when he drooped and sickened, his 
father came in haste and bore him off to the sea-side, and there he 
passed away. ‘Then Goldie could only imagine the sand and the 
sound of water and the gray waves, the old white-headed waves, 
weary with the incessant swaying and dashing; and in the hearing of 
the water was the silence of death fallen—a child with a shell in 
his hand lay dead. Ah, little life! As the shell, when one listened, 
sang a song of its home interpreted by few, so the child’s large 
soul had sung to her vague melodies of its heaven, and the sound was 
of yearning and wondering, even as that sad, remembering music of 
the shell. So Horace was gone back to the half forgotten angelhood 
that.had made his childhood holy and beautiful ; and Goldie was 
glad that the pure, seeking, comprehensive spirit should go unsoiled 
and fair into the wonderful land beyond this. Yet, oh, her comfort, 
her gentle little lover! he is gone. 

The moonlight still falls softly and brightly, but Goldie’s eyes are 
blinded with tears, the purest tears ever shed — tears to the memory 
of a child. 

Lily comes in by-and-bye. Laurie comes up from the village with 
letters — two or three for his uncle, one for Aunt Eleanor from Caryl, 
which she reads hastily and folds away without comment, but with a 
bright face, and Lily’s regular letter from Charlie Burke, “dear old 
Charlie,” as she calls him with longing, sorrowful affection. The 
two sheets, written in the fine, manly hand, are read and put aside, 
and Lily asks Goldie to sing. Both sing well, but Lily cannot sing of 
late and calls on her sister often. ‘l'o-night Goldie has walked so 
long with the ghosts and shadows of the past that her voice is aquiver 
with passion and regret. Laurie does not hear her sing often ; he 
does not have her often bear his presence so graciously as to-night, 
as he leans on the end of the piano and she lets him turn the leaves 
of her music. 

When she has done and rises to go back to her window and the 
moonlight, he follows her. Laurie has always been a pet of Lily’s, 
but Goldie is seldom so gracious as to allow him his cousinly privi- 
leges. ‘To-night, however, she is half sad, half tender in mood, and 
she does not mind letting him hold one of her hands as she stands 
there with him ; in fact she forgets it and his very presence together, 
as her thoughts wander off in the moonlight. Her dreamy, abstracted 
manner irritates him. 

“What are you thinking of?” he asks presently. “I believe you 
never think of me any more than if I were a tame cat purring after 
you. Goldie, do you ever give me a kind thought?” 

“ A great many anxious ones, Laurie,” she answered, leaning back 
and looking sadly up into the boy’s eyes. “I feel troubled about 
you. Not that I’m afraid that you won’t get over caring for me”— 
with a sudden blush. “I haven’t a doubt of that, I am not anxious 
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about that ; but I am anxious about your way of getting over it. I am 
afraid, Laurie,’”— looking up very earnestly —“that you are not the 
good boy you used to be. When you told me you cared for me, you 
could tell me that you had tried to be a good boy always, that you 
had never drunk to excess or gone the bad way in any fashionable 
style; and now if I were to care for you, could you think yourself 
equally fit to love me? No, I am not meaning to flirt ; no, I have no 
idea of changing my mind. I only mean that you are not making 
yourself fit for any true woman’s love any time, and that it pains me 
to see you so wilfully go wrong.” 

“T am not so bad as you think, Goldie,” he says, in a husky voice. 
Goldie does not answer at first; she is watching the white smoke 
from the locomotive as it rises from the valley in the moonlight. 
The nine o’clock train has come in, the train Caryl would come on if 
his sister had really written for him when Goldie suspected. She 
speaks in a moment. 

“Laurie, I think you are not so bad as you might be, but I see you 
in danger of going to the worst. I do not think your mother sees it. 
I do not think any one does who will tell you but me — I who may 
have made you a little unhappy, and therefore long to rescue you 
from worse misery. ‘Tell me truly, how many times last month in the 
city did you drink to excess?” 

His face is hot and flushed. She loves him for his mortification. 

“Goldie, I am ashamed,” he says, and pauses; then goes on, im- 
petuously, “Oh, good and true little woman, be my friend, and I will 
do anything for you!” 

“T am your cousin, Laurie,” she answered, “and always your 
friend ; but I want you to reverence your own manhood, not me. I 
want you to love and honor God’s law, not mine.” 

“Cousin Goldie,” he says, drawing both her hands in his, ‘I used 
to be a good sort of boy. I do not think it is natural to me to be 
wild, and yet I have gone so far wrong, there is so little hope for me 
in doing right that I scarcely know how to begin over.” 

“Laurie,” she asks, brusquely, “do you ever say your prayers?” 

“No,” he says, after a pause. 

“ And I know why,” she says. ‘“ You men think it is soft and milk- 
soppy to do it. Why can’t you go honestly and humbly down on your 
knees and ask your Father to be merciful to you? Do, Laurie. ‘Two 
or three devout moments, two or three honest thoughts of God may do 
so much of good. It is manly and noble, and above all, right to pray. 
I know you need it.” 

“Do you say your prayers always twice a day?” he asked, rather 
suspiciously. 

“Fes.” 

“ And did you in the city, at the season?” 

“Ves, even then; I could not give it up.” 

“Goldie, did you ever remember me in your prayers?” he asks, 
with sudden feeling. 

“Ves, often,” she tells him ; “and oftener now.” 

“Then I will begin myself,” he says, “and so far as the prayers of 
aman like me can avail, God will bless you for all you have ever 

done for me.” 
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He has his arm about her waist, one of her hands fast locked in 
his. There is enough light even in the curtained recess to throw 
their shadows out against the snow and outline them at the window. 
There is a carriage coming past the window, it stops, there is a 
sound of feet in the hall, and Goldie’s heart gives one convulsive 
throb. Laurie feels it leap against his arm; he feels the sharp, 
sudden thrill. He bows his head. 

“Little cousin, I know I must give you up to one dearer than I. 
Only promise to be my friend, and give me one kiss yet, while they 
are your kisses, for ‘auld lang syne.’ ” 

“T am always your friend,” she answers, “and no one will ever 
have a better right to my kisses than you, when I give them to you.” 

“T don’t want you to deny it—I knowit. Only one kiss, sweet!” 

He snatches it as Mrs. Goldsboro’ hurriedly draws aside the cur- 
tain. Goldie disengages herself, but Laurie feels the agonised throb 
again as she sees Cary] for the first time. But she extends her hand 
quietly. 

Caryl shakes hands with her coolly ; with Laurie, cordially ; says 
that everything looks so natural and homelike, and that Goldie looks 
remarkably well, much better than if she had spent the winter in New 
York, and so turns away again. 

* * * * * * * * 

Time goes on. Nothing new happens in the life at Glengoldy 
till one January night. Goldie remembers after how it all began. 
How she was standing at sunset looking out on the hills — those 
changeful, beautiful mountains that absorbed so much of her atten- 
tion. It had snowed the night before, and at this sunset the eastern 
hills were exquisite, and the dim rare blue of that sky over them. 
The far faint hills seemed almost losing themselves, dissolving like a 
dream into that ethereal, faint sky, except for the line of sun-reflect- 
ing snow crowning their beautiful, faint sunny places and tender, 
dim glooms. The snow was in the gorges between the shadowy 
dimples of the fair slopes, and sometimes in a long dip of mountain 
stretched its faint white beauty far and wide. A little above the 
hill-tops lay a long line of curling clouds, white and foam-like, here 
and there piling up into exquisite masses, a nearer edge delicately 
outlined on the farther heap, and the rosy glow of the western sun 
upon the whole. Higher up, the blue clear sky — how better could 
it be painted ?— 


“A tender glow, exceeding fair, 
A dream of day without its glare.” 


Lily was directing a letter, and Caryl stood waiting, hat in hand, 
ready to go to the post-office. Laurie was reading at the window, 
and Goldie, looking out on the hills, stood with one hand on his 
shoulder. She would never bate one breath of her familiar and 
cousinly ways because Caryl might misinterpret them. Laurie was 
the only person who really knew what it all meant ; 4e knew not only 
that, and the exact extent of her liking for him, but also, better than 
she did herself, that she was showing her liking merely because Caryl 
was there. Laurie was in the secret which she had not disclosed to 
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another soul there, and Laurie meant steadfastly to share his knowledge. 
with Caryl and give her up ; but it was very hard just now, when she 
was choosing him out to put aside Caryl, and share her walks and 
talks, and, with woman’s perversity, throwing away what she longed 
for. 

When Caryl came back from the post-office Lily was singing. She 
seldom sang; but to-night with a sudden power and sweetness her 
voice came back to her, and gave beauty to her simple song :-— 


“Oh, silence! Oh, darkness! Oh, days that he came no more! 
Days when the sunset crimsoned, nights when the clouds drew o’er ; 
The sunset crimsoned the door-stone, shadows were never a one; 
The cloud swept over the starlight, and light for my life was none. 


“My heart went wandering weary, asking the reason why: 

For fear of tears has he sailed without word, to the cold, clear northern sky? 
Or is it trouble the sorest, has my love forgotten me ? 

Has he found him a fairer sweetheart, for the fisher’s home by the sea? 


“The silence was drear, the darkness shadowed my soul, my life ! 
Silence broken by thunder, dark by the flash of a knife! 

Oh, silence! Oh, darkness! The silence of buried dead! 

Oh, darkness of narrow grave, with grass at the foot and head! 


“Yet, oh! my love who loved me, while I mourn for thee long and sore, 
At last will be music and glory: I long for them evermore ; 

And, oh, darkness and silence! when trouble doth sore beset me, 

I remember he waits for me yonder —I know he will not forget me!” 


The charm of the darkening room invested her song, the pathos of 
her voice thrilled them softly through and through. The souls of 
those listening went softly away into a land of dreams and echoes, 
and it was as if a mist had unfurled and floated away and a charm 
been broken when she stopped. 

She stopped, and the light faded out of her eyes. “I am so tired,” 
she said ; “ Goldie, let’s go up stairs, I have so many things to tell 
you,” she added, as they left the room. “I have something in partic- 
ular to say.” 

Yet I think her courage failed her at sight of the appealing face of 
her sister ; Goldie’s passionate pain and clinging love would be too 
much for her. She was ready to drift away beyond the sRadow herself ; 
but to tell Goldie that she was going, and see her stretch out implor- 
ing arms after her, were too much. 

She lay down to rest, and only said, as Goldie knelt by her bed, 
playing with the curly hair, “ ‘Tell Uncle Caryl he must tell you all he 
told me. Ask him to-night.” 

So when Lily slept, Goldie lingeringly left her, and coming down, 
found Caryl alone. 

She wanted to ask him, yet feared it. She had tried before to dis- 
cover what her uncles thought of Lily’s illness ; but they were so 
evidently, cruelly smooth in talking to her of her only sister! “Uncle 
Caryl,” she said, “ what have you told Lily? Have you promised to 
make her well? Was that what you came home for! ” 

Caryl was startled. He wished that this duty has fallen elsewhere ; 
he could not but think that it was Laurie’s part, since he was evi- 
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dently betrothed to her. “Goldie,” he said, “I am afraid that I came 
for Lily — too late!” 

He saw the doubtful, startled look leap to her eyes, and could not 
bear it. He opened the door abruptly, and left the room in search of 
Laurie. He met him in the hall, and stopped him. “Laurie,” he 
said, “ there is a very hard thing todo. Lily can never— she is in 
the shadow of death now. You, as Goldie’s nearest and dearest, 
should break it to her. Tell her all has been done that can be, and 
comfort her. Stand by her, Laurie ; vou must be her support now, if 
ever.” 

Laurie had grown pale, his eyes were full of sudden tears of regret 
for the fair, dying cousin asleep upstairs. But he knew the truth must 
be told now. “Dr. Erle,” he said, “I cannot comfort Goldie. She 
never had but one ruler, she never cared for praise or censure, com- 
fort or anger, from any one but you.” 

“ And you, Laurie.” 

“JT? I love her, I have loved her long and dearly ; I love her better, 
oh! far better than’myself; and therefore I tell you that Goldie cares 
for you only. Go to her like a man and give her the only comfort the 
world has ever denied her, the only comfort she wants. Yes, I know 
her better than you do. I love her dearly as I say,”— his face was 
white and full of contending passions,—“ and therefore I would make 
her happy. Go to her.” 

Swept back, momentarily impressed with conviction by the earnest- 
ness of the boy’s own conviction, Dr. Erle went back to Goldie. 

She was sitting by the lamp, her hands clasped on her knees, her 
head bowed in a reverie. An empty envelope lay on her knee, with 
Lily’s name on it, in Charlie Burke’s hand. 

She looked up, suddenly, for he took the envelope in his hand. She 
halfrose. He dropped it ; took both her hands in his, and to the 
startled, wondering face, told the old, old story of love. 

No one came into the library again, for Laurie was having a long 
talk with his uncle, and preparing the way for Caryl; and the sweet 
old story was told through, and the sweet new life was begun. The 
blessed rest had fallen, now that Goldie had become patient in trial ; 
= the sweet, sudden, gracious giving was wonderfully and strangely 
rich, 


* * * * * * * * 


Next day, Laurie rode swiftly down Glengoldy’s park to telegraph 
for Charlie Burke, to carry a letter and a message to Belle Travers. 


Charlie came late that night, travel-stained and weary ; he went 
straight to Lily’s room, and the others left them alone. 

“I never knew she loved him,” said Goldie to Dr. Erle, sitting 
hand-in-hand with him on the deep window-seat. She has given her- 
self up to Caryl’s control again like a child, and the tender, masterful 
expression has come back to his face. She comes out from that sick 
room to him with anguish in her eyes, and with trembling lips ; the 
suffering is too great. And he comforts her, he helps her to endure, 
he lets her give way a little to her tears and sobs, and then he soothes 
her and sends her back, like a rested child whom its mother has kissed 
and comforted. 
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Who, of all the old gay set knowing her in Paris and Rome, or in 
the first beauty of her season in New York, would recognise Lily Ashe 
in the pale, wasted figure, lying long and slender on the bed? Who 
would know the sweet beauty in the patient suffering face Ah! 
little frivolous life, all its sweetness and glory and beauty have been 
drawn into the last few weeks and months of it, to adorn her for the 
burial. She is grown “ perfect through suffering.” 

Lily has written to Belle Travers. She began to tell her all the 
story, eked it half out with pauses and little silences that told much, 
and has not strength to finish it. Yet her heart yearns over Belle. 
She loved her in the old days when they were so much together, and 
she wants to see Guy’s sister and tell her of a little constant love she 
has borne her, even when they only talked fashions together. She 
wants Belle to know all and forgive all, and kiss her before she 
passes away and out into the great unknown. So she sends the half 
finished letter. If she never finishes the story, Goldie will, or Charlie, 
her true and tender brother. Laurie carried the letter to tell Belle 
how Lily lay dying. 

The tears and sobs that Belle gives way to, with the sympathy of 
youth for another so young and fair, opens Laurie’s heart to her. He 
is very sorrowful himself. He has lost Goldie ; he is to lose a kindly, 
teasing, pretty little cousin more irrevocably still — Belle, in her deep 
mourning for Guy and her sorrow for Lily, comes home to his heart. 
One of these days —oh, prophet, we thank thee for telling it to us !— 
Belle will find one to be dearer and nearer than even the handsome 
brother so miserably dead, and Laurie will not grieve for Goldie 
always. 


In Glengoldy, the brothers Goldsboro’ have been sitting and talking 
together long. Now the minister has gone to his niece, and his 
brother Philip sits, mournful and desolate, alone. Mrs. Philip Golds- 
boro’ glances into the room from that beyond to where he sits ; she 
wonders if she should go to him. The old man seems desolate. Her 
duty is to go tohim. Yet oh, how can he sorrow as she does? She 
has been wrapped up in the child from the time when she first saw 
the golden flossy curls and blue eyes, and now she must let go her 
darling. The old bitter cry comes to her also, “‘Was ever sorrow 
like unto my sorrow?” 

Yet this husband of hers, he has faults. He wearies her at times, 
and is at times selfishly absorbed in his own feelings and plans ; yet 
he loved her dearly. She knows her very presence could comfort 
him, even now; she rises, still young and beautiful Mrs. Philip 
Goldsboro’, nine-and-thirty years of age. She conquers her reluc- 
tance, goes to her husband, and putting her arm around his shoulder, 
draws his head, the gray head of a man fifty-and-five years old, 
upon her shoulder. The tender caress and comfort of the beautiful 
wife take all bitterness from him, even now. She sees it. She 
knows she suffers most, yet she knows that his man’s selfishness will 
never find it out. With a woman’s unselfishness, she resolves in this 
hour of grief to love and comfort him forevermore. 
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Lily Ashe, our beauty, is dead. 

Yield her, oh, clasping arms! our Father has gently taken her into 
his own. 

Lift the coffin-lid. Say, all who listen, what makes anything lovely 
in this? What gives the peace and beauty to her smile? What only 
avails? What redeems this from the bare and ugly fact of death? 
This only, that her soul is forgiven and saved, and gone “ happy and 
pure to God.” 


A page in two lives is turned. One sees how bright the stars are 
when the night-cloud is swept aside. The new leaf is written with 
“Faith.” 

And for the other is written in letters of gold —“ Peace.”’ 

And God keeps them both. 


STOCKS. 


O one who has not witnessed the storm of excitement which 

periodically sweeps over San Francisco during a mining 
‘stock rise or depression, can form any adequate idea of its intensity. 
California street from Montgomery to Sansome, seems a perfect sea 
of confusion. The mining stock exchange is situated about half-way 
of the block, and within its walls a scene which can only be com- 
pared with Babel is enacted from tyo to four hours daily. The 
rapid call of the caller, the shouts and screams of the buyers, the 
hurrying to and fro of clerks and messengers, the intense excitement 
of the spectators, the varied emotions depicted on their faces as they 
see or hear the sales which have plunged them in ruin or given them 
fortunes, are wonderful to witness. The brokers then are in their 
glory. Their percentage, when they have any business, amounts to 
large sums ; but there is an amount of mental and physical excite- 
ment about their business which almost unnerves them when the 
stock market is in a feverish state for any length of time. Men have 
been known to drop in their seats perfectly overcome, and there have 
been frequent cases of prolonged illness caused by their labors. 
During the greatest excitement immense fortunes are made or lost in 
a few hours ; though it takes time, pains and labor to prepare for the 
struggle. Men combine to force certain stocks up or down at times, 
taking days of careful study to perfect their plans, and pursuing 
certain systems of buying and sellixg. They work so secretly that 
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apparently no one knows or suspects the persons who are most 
actively engaged ; but when the plan is once prepared, and the plot 
ripe, it bursts upon the city as startlingly as one of its severest earth- 
quakes, and thrills and throbs all over the State. Then men see their 
fortunes crumble, their hopes blasted ; pallor settles upon their faces 
and despair in their hearts, and the seething mass of human forms 
which congregate about the stock-board bear in their faces unmis- 
takeable evidences of ruin. Some look hopeless, crushed ; some 
defiant, and ready to spring anew to the struggle ; for it is a struggle 
of the utmost desperation, a struggle almost of life and death to some. 
Sometimes, however, others see the first indications of a movement in 
certain stocks ; they see the drifting of it into certain silent channels 
without apparent cause, and they just as quietly watch and work to 
counteract the movement or render it unavailing. The same secrecy, 
the same caution, the same painstaking planning, go on side by 
side ; the bulls and bears are at work ; the same forecast is displayed, 
the same amount of brains is used —and it requires great financial 
ability to work these plans—and at the very moment when every- 
thing seems ready for a giant outburst, it only swells out a gigantic 
bubble, bursts, and the whole scheme fails, perhaps with the ruin of 
its contrivers. A capacity that would have placed its possessors at 
the very head of a world’s financiers, has often been exhibited in 
these more than questionable encounters ; and though generally the 
defeated are forced to accept the situation, yet bitter animosities are 
often engendered, which are carried into other walks of life, and have 
ended in the bitterest and most unrelenting enmities. The brokers 
themselves are not very often the planners of these immense schemes, 
though some of them do engage in them ; and public opinion generally 
places the odium on the most active visible participants. If the ill 
effects of this state of affairs fell upon those who were absolutely 
engaged in the stock operations, the result would not meet with much 
sympathy ; but the mining-stock mania has spread its infection to 
every city, village, and hamlet in the State, and the principal sufferers 
are among those of small means, who have been inveigled into the 
plans of others by their tendency to excitement, or by the artful 
allurements of those that are interested. 

At the time of these excitements it is not only the stock that 
causes the excitement that rises in value or is depressed, but all 
stocks feel the impulse. Any “wild cat” that may be thrown upon 
the market is greedily swallowed, and being procurable at low prices, 
is more generally “dabbled in” by the poorer classe: This gives 
an opportunity for a class of sharpers whose only brains are cunning 
and heartlessness, to ply their trade and catch the dupes. As with 
gambling, no age, condition, or sex is free from the infatuation stock 
speculation produces when engaged in to any extent. The business 
man and merchant invests his surplus, then his capital, then his credit. 
Before the hope of speedy enrichment, the principles of a life-time 
have been thrown to the winds, the miser’s grasp has been relaxed, 
and the scruples of conscience dissipated in a moment. An instance 
occurring in the experience of a clergyman of San Francisco will illus- 
trate the influence the mining fever has at times upon the poorer 
classes. 
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Mrs. Spring was an Englishwoman, a widow, and a washerwoman. 
Her family consisted of herself and a son, who, growing up without 
much restraint, was a heavy tax upon his mother’s patience and her 
purse ; but by dint of industry and saving small sums which she had 
deposited in her rector’s hands, she had accumulated the sum of one 
hundred and twelve dollars. In the spring of the year 1872 one of 
the wildest excitements ever known in the mining-stock market of 
California swept over the whole Pacific slope. Many months before, 
some of the largest mines in Nevada had been found on fire. The 
flames had spread with terrible rapidity ; there was a fearful loss of 
human life, and all work in the mines had been suddenly terminated 
by the necessity of erecting new works and strengthening the pro- 
tections for the miners. ‘The fire had occurred just at the moment 
when the mines in which it proved most devastating were beginning 
to pay good dividends, and the small holders were very anxious to 
retain their shares ; but the assessments made necessary for repairing 
were enormous. The price of shares steadily fell; the assessments 
required a fortune to keep them up, and the stock, or enough of it at 
least to control the mines, gradually came into the possession of a 
few. It was then announced that the work was completed, and large 
dividends were declared —then larger —then larger, until the stock 
rose in a few weeks from five dollars to hundreds, then more rapidly, 
until it sold for two thousand. ‘The people —holders and non- 
holders — became perfectly wild. The shares in the stock were in- 
creased in order to decrease the price ; but it mattered not whether 
a share was a foot or the hundredth part of a foot, people took but 
little pains to inquire. That which was offered was a share in the 
Crown Point, or the Kentuck, or the Yellow Jacket, or Hale and Nor- 
cross —a share of stock. If they could not purchase a foot, why, 
the hundredth part of a foot was declared a share ; and so those who 
wished, could get. a share. The influence extended from the large 
and rich mines to others. Some that existed only on paper rose to 
fabulous prices ; and it is very doubtful whether, if all the mines in 
Nevada had been converted into the silver and gold they really con- 
tained, they would have yielded as much as was demanded for them. 
Into the wild speculative mania all classes plunged boldly. The 
merchant and the common sailor, the millionaire and the rag-picker, 
the mistress of the richest houses in the city and her scullion, were 
alike aroused and fired with the tales of sudden wealth that had 
flowed upon the lucky investors. 

Among the rest Mrs. Spring felt the sudden dawn of a new-born 
desire for speedier gains than her lowly occupation allowed. Going 
to her rector, she drew from him the sum he held in her name. He 
thought it was for her son, and after a few ineffectual attempts to urge 
her to save her money for a rainy day, he saw her depart with a very 
radiant look for a woman who was about giving her all to a worthless, 
idle scamp of ason. A week or ten days passed by, and the rector’s 
study was invaded by the weeping Mrs. Spring. ‘Oh! Doctor, 
Doctor!” she exclaimed as she entered, “ it’s all gone — all gone ! — 
and whatever shall I do?” 

“Sit down, my good woman, and tell me what is the matter,” ex- 
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claimed the astonished minister. It was a long time before he could 
elicit anything from his disconsolate guest, but finally he learned 
enough through the sobs and tears to know that she had bought six 
shares of “ Golden Chariot,” for seventeen dollars a share — and it 
had fallen in price. 

“ But what did you do with the other ten dollars? You saved that, 
did you not?” he inquired. 

“Oh! Doctor,” exclaimed the weeping woman, “I thought I was 
going to get rich right away ; and I didn’t want but a few thousand 
dollars either. There’s so many who havé made piles and piles of 
money — poor women like myself—just by buying stock, and now 
to think — boo — hoo — hoo — it’s all—all gone! Whatever have 
I done to be singled out to be treated so ?— boo — hoo — boo — hoo! 
I’m sure I’m an honest, hard-workin’ woman as anybody — and — 
and when I bought the stock, I thought how good it would be to have 
a nice — nice — boohoo — boo — hoo — dinner for my friends —and 
now to think it’s all gone! all gone! Whatever shall I do?” and 
Mrs. Spring was the picture of desolate poverty. 

The Doctor could scarcely repress a smile, though he sympathised 
deeply with the poor woman’s distress and loss. “ Well, well! 
What is the price of the stock now?” at length he questioned. 

The widow drew the Daily Chronicle from her pocket, saying, “ Why, 
Doctor, when I bought the — the — the — sto — sto — sto — stock, I 
thought i’d take a paper — a newspaper, so I could watch the prices 
— and when it got up —could sell—but it didn’t go up —at all — 
and me and Mrs. Sprigg — that would have bought, but hadn’t a red 
cent to her name — always looked too.” 

“What has it gone down to?” 

She unfolded the paper very carefully —it was that morning’s 
paper — ran her finger down the list of stocks, and burst anew into 
tears as she pointed —- “ G. Chariot, 14 bid.” 

“Well, my good woman, you have lost only eighteen dollars on the 
stock — twenty-eight dollars on the whole amount. Why don’t you 
sell it now, and save your eighty-four dollars?” 

“T thought of that, but Mrs. Sprigg says that wouldn’t be any 
speculation : I must wait for a rise.” 

“ But it may go lower. Now you may save something: why not 
do it? 

This seemed a new idea, and afier some deliberation her tears 
cleared away, and she started to put it into execution. 

Another ten days passed by, and on the morning of the tenth 
Mrs. Spring again made her appearance very early in the rector’s 
study. Mrs. Spring was generally neat in her personal appearance 
and habits, but this morning a very evident change had taken place. 
Her dress gave evidence of having been hastily put on, her bonnet 
was all awry, her eyes bloated and blood-shot with weeping, as she 
with Chronicle in hand entered. ‘Oh, Doctor, if I’d only taken your 
advice, but the very next day it went up half a dollar, and I was sure 
it would go up more, and so was Mrs. Sprigg, and she ought to know, 
for her husband once bought some stocks —she says so— but now 
see, see ”— pointing to the list. 
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The Doctor took the paper —“G. Chariot 8.” He again advised 
her to sell, and save the forty-eight dollars which yet remained. He 
pointed out to her the continued excitement she was undergoing, the 
bad effect it had already produced on her generally neat habits, and 
then added. “ And worse than all, Mrs. Spring, these excitements unfit 
you for your duties. Now you have had that stock about three weeks, 
and I will guarantee that you have allowed all your home duties to 
stand still. You have not attended to your boy, trying to make home 
pleasant to him when he can be there ; and I feel pretty certain you 
have not been able to do mich work —an addition to your other losses. 
Excitements have a bad effect on the best regulated minds.” 

“You may well say that,” she replied. ‘I haven’t done anything 
for a watching of them figgers; I don’t see my boy sometimes all 
day or evening. I read and read them lines a dozen times a day for 
fear I’ve made a mistake and forgotten or mixed ’em up. I can’t 
work. Whatever —whatever—oh! oh! I’d rather it was all gone 
at once, and then I’d have some peace of my life!” 

“Go and sell then at eight dollars. You will have forty-eight dollars: 
consider it clear profit, and begin with that capital: it will be a good 
deal more than you had when you began to save before.” 

The thought seemed to tickle Mrs. Spring greatly. She rose, 
adjusted her bonnet and dress before a glass in the study, and 
laughing a half-hysterical laugh, sallied forth, saying: “I'll do as 
you say, Doctor; I won’t be fooling any more. I won’t, that I’m 
determined on,” and she stamped her foot with very decided em- 
phasis. 

“Don’t neglect. This will teach you a lesson and do you good,” 
were the last words she heard as the door closed. 

Mrs. Spring walked very fast, and with an air and expression of 
great determination, for a block or two. She then began to walk 
more and more slowly; at length she stopped. “‘Teach me a 
lesson!” she exclaimed, as she did so—‘‘teach mea lesson !— and ° 
do me good !”— and a smile of triumph broke over her broad, good- 
humored face. “What does he, a minister, know about stocks?” 
The smile broadened and deepened as, with a toss of her head, she 
took out her stock certificates, folded them up with a very fond look 
towards each, put them back in the book she carried for that pur- 
pose for fear they might get rumpled, and—turned her steps in 
another direction. 

The next Sunday the minister missed Mrs. Spring from church — 
a very unusual thing. Her quaint-looking bonnet, big striped shawl, 
and quick motion during the services had never been absent before. 
Another Sunday, and again her place was vacant. The next day 
the Doctor met the son inthe street. “What is the matter with 
your mother?” he inquired. 

“ Mother’s sick,” and the boy hurried on. 

The Doctor directed his steps to the house. Mrs. Spring was sick 
and in bed, said the neighbor who opened the door. ' It was not Mrs. 
Sprigg. As he entered her room she turned away with a weary heart- 
subdued look, while a faint flush suffused her face ; but summoning up 
her courage, she greeted him with a faint, wan smile. “Oh, Doctor,” 
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she said, before he had time to say anything but “ How are you, Mrs. 
Spring ?’’—“ Oh, Doctor! it’s gone down to four dollars, and all my 
hard earnings gone. And they say it’s a kind of gambling, anyhow. 
Oh, dear, that a woman of my age, that never did nothing to be 
ashamed of before—and a member of the church —should take up 
with such things at my time of life, too!—dear me! dear me! what- 
ever shall I do?” ‘The poor woman seemed heartbroken, and was 
convulsed with sobs. 

“ Now, my dear woman,” began the Doctor; but she interrupted 
him with, “Oh, it’s all of that nasty—oh, dear! oh, dear!— that 
woman Mrs, Sprigg. She got me to do it; and I know it was only 
because she envied me my hundred and twelve dollars. She said if 
she had it she’d know what to do with it and become rich, and I, 
like a fool, did it, and it’s all gone! But didn’t I give her a piece of 
my mind! She enticed me ; she didn’t like to think I had a hundred 
and twelve dollars and she hadn’t nothing, and it’s all gone, all 
gone!” 

“Now, Mrs. Spring, listen to me. Let me talk with you a moment, 
and you may feel better, if you are reasonable. No doubt this un- 
fortunate business has made you sick as well as caused you to lose a 
friend ; and like all of us, you find repentance comes when the evil 
consequences begin to be felt. But I really do not think you com- 
mitted any sin, except a waste of money, when you bought that 
stock.” 

“Don’t you, Doctor?” rousing herself up a little. 

“No. ‘The money was yours: you had a right to do with it as you 
pleased ; you could have bought any worthless thing with it you 
pleased. ‘The evil was in something else — covetousness, which the 
Apostle calls idolatry ; it caused you to ‘make haste to be rich.’ 
You were not contented with God’s will, and to gain what He sent in 
the way of your daily avocation: the snare wiser heads than yours 
fall into—and it brings the same cares and troubles and vexations. 
Now, give me the stock; I will have it sold for you, and you will 
soon recover from all this foolish business. But, mind, I did not 
come to upbraid you, or to blame ycu for buying this paper. I knew 
it would work its own cure. I came to see you as a sick member of 
my congregation ; but as you have alluded to it, I now offer to get 
your stock sold. Lose what you must, and begin anew.” 

The sick woman raised her hands to her pillow, and taking a small 
book from under it, turned over the leaves and took several oblong 
pieces of paper, on which the words “ Golden Chariot ” were printed 
in large capitals. She counted them one by one, read one of them 
over word by word very carefully, and handed the strips of paper 
towards the minister with a deep sigh. 

He advanced to take it, and as he stretched out his hand to do so, 
the poor woman burst into tears, hurriedly drew them back, and put- 
ting them in the book again, closed it, and thrusting it in her bosom, 
exclaimed, “Oh, Doctor, suppose it was to go up?” 

B. R. 
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A LAST RENDEZVOUS. 


TARS in the heavens everywhere ; 
Stars that tremble and wink and glow; 
Stars that start back with a broken glare 
From the earth’s clear shield of snow. 


Over the cloudy hill-top, stars ; 

Stars where the moon strays idly by; 

Stars where the twilight’s dusky bars 
Guard fast the western sky. 


Ah, strange old dream of seer and sage! 

In which of those gleaming orbs up yonder 

Lurk the dark lines of the mystic page 
That holds my fate, I wonder? 


Truly I know my life has not been 

All perhaps that the Master meant, 

When into this world of woe and sin 
This special soul he sent. 


The tares I have sowed in the harvest-field 

Have somewhat choked the wheat, I fear, 

And strange flowers bloom but half-concealed 
By the wayside everywhere : 


Flowers of many a deadly tree, 
Whereof, I ween, nor in bud nor in blossom 
Fills any mower his hand, nor he 

That binds the sheaves his bosom. 


And now to-night as I stand and wait 

Here in the shade of the old church-tower, 

What strange shadow of what strange fate 
Haunts the dim twilight hour? 


Silence and peace on all around, 

Not one echo the gloom to stir 

Where, by the snow-clad burying-ground, 
I pause and wait for her. 


Poor Christine! How often before 

We have met and parted. in the same spot! 

Is it wise, I wonder, that now once more 
Before it is all forgot, 
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We two should stand under Heaven’s wide cope 
And breathe love’s vow and pray love’s prayer, 
Ere one go away to a golden hope, 

And one to a dull despair? 


How well I can see the face that will shine 

Presently out from the close red hood! 

The clear pure eyes that will answer mine — 
So easily understood ! 


Yes, there are no deep thoughts, poor child, 
Harassing, troubling, wearying you ; 
Brief wisdom yours, all unbeguiled — 

You just love and are true. 


And I, the man doubt-drivea, tossed 

From wave to wave as each false light lures, 

’Twas a strange, sad fate, Christine, that crossed 
My life’s dark line with yours ! 

And yet, God knows, I thought till now 

I could love you, child! Oh, how could I tell 

That the old lost love, the old, old vow, 
Whose final funeral knell 


I thought had been rung by an iron fate 

Years and years and centuries past, 

Would yet unbar Hope’s golden gate, 
And crown my life at last! 


But now her letter! I have it here. 

How well my heart knows every word 

That bids it fly past doubt and fear 
Home like a wounded bird! 


Almost the hour! She lingers late. 
Has she forgotten? How goes the song 
La donna & mobile 2—but wait— 

I will not do her wrong. 


No; she will come, and we shall stand 
Here once more as the moon sinks low, 
Face to face and hand in hand, 

Just once before I go. 


Will she forgive me, my poor Christine? 

Will she understand and say good-bye 

In her own brave way, with the glance serene- 
That suits that calm blue eye? 
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Well, I shall know in a moment now, 
For yonder’s the click of the old lych-gate: 
Why, child, it is after nine, I vow, 

How long you have made me wait! 


BARTON GREY. 


WITCHCRAFT IN EARLY MARYLAND. 


HAT a bishop of the Church of England should be found, 

scarcely three hundred years ago, uttering in a sermon before 
the Queen such words as these, is strange :—“ It may please your 
Grace to understand that witches and sorcerers within these four last 
years are marvellously increased in your Grace’s realm. Your Grace’s 
subjects pine away even unto death, their colour fadeth, their flesh 
rotteth, their speech is benumbed, their senses are bereft. I pray 
God they never practise’ further than upon the subject.” Stranger 
still, and revolting in the extreme, that men and women have been 
directly and personally accused of producing similar enchantments 
upon others, and have suffered for that ridiculous and unfounded ac- 
cusation, death in its most horrible forms. Our own country has not 
been free from this disreputable persecution of persons who were 
often deluded into the singular belief that they were themselves what 
others persecuted them for — witches. 

Maryland, it seems, has not had authoritatively recorded against 
her a single execution for alleged witchcraft ; and she, too, was a com- 
monwealth while the Salem witch-mania was in existence, and men 
and women were paying the penalty of their lives for the hallucina- 
tions of a deluded community. The first settlers of America brought 
with them from Europe a belief in the existence of witches. Between 
1648 and 1655, six or eight alleged witches were executed in the 
Colonies. In 1688 an old half-witted Irishwoman was executed in 
Massachusetts as a witch. The mania broke out in all its fury in 
that colony in 1692. The pulpit, the bench, and the college were 
represented among the believers of this delusion. In one year nine- 
teen people were hanged, and one pressed to death, on the charge of 
witchcraft ; one hundred and fifty more were in prison, waiting to be 
tried ; two hundred more were accused, while a large number sus- 
pected of witchcraft had fled the country. The ridiculous evidence 
upon which individuals were executed during the Salem witchcraft 
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mania, and patent inability of the accused to refute the charges made 
against them, strike one with surprise and awe. The learned of Europe 
actually were generally believers in this superstition down to the close 
of the seventeenth century. 

While other colonies were persecuting supposed practisers of the 
art of witchcraft, Maryland appears to have called to judicia! account 
one who was in a measure forced by his superstitious sailors to per- 
mit the execution of an alleged witch upen his vessel on the high 
seas. Farther yet did her enlightened settlers go. They held the 
calling of one a witch to be the subject of judicial investigation, and 
a suit is recorded in her court proceedings where an action for slan- 
der had been instituted against one man for calling another man’s 
wife a witch. For these trials we are indebted to two “quaint and 
curious volumes of forgotten lore ” of rare date, preserved among the 
archives of Maryland. These contain the odds and ends of court 
proceedings in the province, transacted at the assizes held at St. 
Marie’s, the time of which, with some of the records, runs as far back 
as 1637 — but three years after the settlement of the colony. These 
volumes are pronounced the exact transcript of older books which 
are mouldering with their weight of years in the Land Office at Anna- 
polis. In many instances the records are incomplete, but there is 
enough remaining to give an insight into the quaint proceedings of 
those curious times. 

In one of these volumes are found the deposititions of two witnesses, 
which throw some light upon the hanging of an alleged witch in the 
good ship Charity. The records make no distinct mention of the 
trial of any one for perpetrating this outrage ; but, by inference, it 
appears an inquiry was made into the conduct upon that occasion of 
the master of the vessel, John Bosworth. The depositions of these 
two witnesses, Messrs. Henry Corbyne and Francis Darby, are all that 
is giver, and there is no judgment recorded. The records, capitalisa- 
tion and orthography theirs, say: 

“ The Deposition of Mr. Henry Corbyne of London, Merchant, aged 
about 25 yeares, Sworne and Examined in the Province of Maryland, 
before the Governour and Councell there, (whose Names are hereunto 
subscribed,) the 23th day of June, Anno Domini 1654, saith :— 

“That, at Sea, upon his, this Deponent’s, Voyage hither in the Ship 
called the Charity of London, Mr. John Bosworth being Master, and 
about a fortnight or three weeks before the said Ship’s arrivall in this 
Province of Maryland, or before A Rumour amongst the seamen was 
very frequent that one Mary Lee, then aboard the said ship, was a 
witch, the said seamen confidently affirming the same upon her own 
deportment and discourse, and then more earnestly than before, 
Importuned the said Master, that a tryall might be had of her, which 
he, the said Master, Mr. Bosworth, refused, but resolved, (as he 
expressed,) to put her ashore upon the Barmudoes, but Cross Winds 
prevented, and the Ship grew daily more Leaky, almost to desparation, 
and the Chiefe Seamen often declared their Resolution of Leaving her, 
if an opportunity offered it self, which aforesaid Reasons put the 
the Master upon a Consultation with Mr. Chipsham and this Depo- 
nent, and it was thought fitt, considering our said Condition, to Satisfie 
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the Seamen, iz a way of trying her according to the Usuall Custome in 
that kind, whether she were a witch or not, and endeavored, by way of 
delay, to have the Commanders of other ships aboard ; but stormy 
weather prevented. In the interime two of the seamen apprehended 
her without Order, and searched her, and found Some Signall or 
Marke of a witch upon her, and then calling the Master, Mr. Chips- 
ham, and this deponent, with others to see it, afterwards made her 
fast to the capstall betwixt decks, and in the morning, the Signall was 
shrunk into her body for the Most part. And an examination was 
thereupon importuned by the seaman, which this deponent was 
desired to take. Whereupon she confessed, as by her Confession 
appeareth ; and upon that, the Seamen Importuned the Said Master 
to put to Death, (which as it seemed he was unwilling to do,) and 
went into his Cabbinn, but being more vehemently pressed to it, he 
tould them they might do what they would, and went into the 
Cabbinn. and some time before they were about that action, he 
desired the deponent to acquaint them that they should doo no more, 
then what they Should Justifie, which they said they would doo by 
laying all their hands in general to the Execution of her. All which 
herein before expressed, or the same in effect, this Deponent averreth 
upon his oath to be true, and further sayeth not. 

HENRY CORBYNE, 

Sworne before us the day and Year above Written. 

Wm. STONE, 

Tuos. Hutton, 

Jos CHANDLER. 


The same day, and before the same, Francis Darby, Esq., made 
his deposition that ‘upon the Same day, that one Mary I.ee was put 
to Death aboard the Said Ship as a Witch, he, the said Mr. Bosworth, 
seeing him, this deponent, backward to assist in the examination of 
her, asked this Deponent why; and tould him he was preplext about 
the business, seeing he did not know how he might doo it by the Law 
of England. Afterwards this deponent ... heard the same Mr. 
Bosworth give order that nothing should be done concerning the said 
Mary Lee, without speaking first with him, and after she was put to 
death or Executed, to the best of this Deponent’s remembrance, he 
said he knew nothing of it, And this Deponent saith, that they were 
in an adjoining room when they treated about the business, as this 
deponent could not perceive anything either by Word or Deed whereby 
he gave order for her execution, or putting to Death, as after this, he 
commanded that they should do nothing without his order, and alsoon 
after the Execution, expressed he knew not of it, for that this Deponent 
hearing those words, (‘she is dead’) ran out, and asked, ‘Who was 
dead?’ and it was replied, ‘the witch.’ Then this Deponent entered 
the next room, and said, ‘they have hanged her,’ and then the said 
Bosworth, the captain, as it were speaking with trouble in his voyce, 
replyed he knew not of it. All which hereinbefore expressed or the 
same in effect, the Deponent averreth on his oath to be true and 
further sayeth not.” 

The Court’s judgment is not recorded. 
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“ At the Court holden for the Province of Md., the 6th day of Oct., 
1654,” the following proceedings were had,: by which will be seen 
calling one a witch in those days was not to be tolerated : 

“Barko Herringe, aged forty yeares or thereabouts, sworne, saith, 
that Peter Godson and Richard Manship meeting in your Settlers’ 
plantation, Richard Manship asked the Said Peter Godson whether 
he would prove his wife a Witch. Peter replied, ‘take notice what 
I say ; I came to your house, where your wife layed two straws, and 
the woman, in a Jesting way, said, ‘they say I am a witch; if I ama 
witch, they say I have not power to skip over these two straws,’ and 
bid the same Peter Godson to skip over them. About a day after, 
the said Peter Godson said he was Lame, and therefore would main- 
tain his wife to be a witch! BaRKO HERRINGE. 

“John Killey, aged twenty-five yeares or thereabouts, sworne, saith, 
that at the house of Philip Hide, Richard Manship said to Peter 
Godson, ‘you said you would prove my wife a Witch.’ Peter Godson 
answered, ‘Gentlemen, TAKE NOTICE, I say I will prove her a witch, 
become witness you that stand by. Joun KILLeEy. 

“Margaret Herringe, aged twenty-three, or thereabouts (bad custos 
for the ladies), sworne, saith, that Richard Manship asked Peter God- 
son if he would prove his wife a Witch, and Peter desired them that 
were present to take notice that he said, ‘Your wife took four straws, 
and said in the name of Jesus, Come over these straws, and upon 
this your wife is a witch, and I will prove her one.’” 

After this witness the following entry of the amicable settlement 
of the action is made, the superstitious yet cautious Peter showing 
either a forgiving spirit or a wholesome fear of the law :—‘t Whereas, 
Peter Godson and his wife had defamed Richard Manship’s wife, in 
saying, She was a witch, and uttered other slanderous speeches against 
her, which was composed and delivered by the plaintiff and defendant, 
before Mr. Richard Preston, soo as Peter Godson should pay charges 
of warrant and subpeenas in these actions, which Richard Manship 
desired may be manifested in Court that the said Peter Godson and 
his wife have acknowledged themselves sorry for their speeches, and 
pay charges.” 

The nearest approach to an execution on the charge of witchcraft, 
as far as we have been enabled to learn, was reached in Maryland in 
1674. The author of the work to which we are indebted for the fol- 
lowing extract, Zhe Annals of Annapolis, was Mr. David Ridgely, 
State Librarian of Maryland for a number of years. He expressed 
the hope and belief that it was “the only judicial transaction of its 
kind to be found upon” the pages of the journals of the body from 
whence it was taken. It reads :— 

“Upper Housr, Fed, 17, 1674. 

“Came into this House a petition of the Lower House, as fol- 
loweth, viz: 

“To the honorable Charles Calvert, Esq., Lieutenant General and 
Chief Judge of the Provincial Court of the Right Honorable the 
Lord Proprietary : 

“The humble petition of the Deputies and Delegates of the Lower 
House of Assembly, 
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“Humbly sheweth to your excellency, 

“ That, whereas, John Cowman, being arraigned, convicted and con- 
demned upon the statute of the first of King James of England, &c., 
for witchcraft, conjuration, sorcery or enchantment used upon the body 
of Elizabeth Goodall, and now lying under that condemnation, and 
hath humbly implored and beseeched us, your lordship’s petitioners, 
to mediate and intercede in his behalf with your excellency for a 
reprieve and stay of execution. 

“Your Excellencie’s petitioners do therefore, accordingly, in all 
humble manner, beseech your Excellency that the rigour and severity 
of the law to which the said condemned malefactor hath miserably 
exposed himself, may be remitted and relaxed by the exercise of your 
Excellency’s mercy and clemencie “fon so wretched and miserable an 
object. And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, &c.” 

The Governor acceded to the humane request with a singular pro- 
vision. The proceedings of the same date in the Upper, House give 
the following action :—“ The Lieutenant-general hath considered of 
the petition here above, and is willing upon the request of the Lower 
House, that the condemned malefactor be reprieved and execution 
stayed, provided that the Sheriff of St. Marie's county carry him to the 
gallows, and that the rope being about his neck, it be there made known 
to him how much. he is beholding to the Lower House of Assemblie, 
for mediating and interceding in his behalf with the lieutenant-general, 
and that he remain at the city of St. Maries to be employed in such 
service as the governor and councill shall think fitt during the pleasure 
of the Governor.” 


E. S. RILEY, JR. 


BERANGER. 


Mes chansons, c’est moi.— BaRANGER. 





6 hey the middle of January, 1833, in the sweet seclusion 
of Passy, sat an old man in a great arm-chair, chatting of 
the reminiscences of his youth, using a simple eloquence as he wrote 
that charmed all hearts, scattering wisdom and wit among his god- 
children, looking with such tender eyes on human folly, regarding 
with such amiable indulgence the peccadilloes of men, prattling like 
a child and a philosopher of a past that had been to him at once 
beautiful and sorrowful. It was a pleasant sight: Passy with its 
stately souvenirs of Franklin and Count Rumford, its ample his- 
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torical gardens, its serenity after the great accouchement of July ; the 
old philosopher in the chair, with a face revered by all France, with a 
head that had grown into a noble spectacle of silvery and reverend 
hair, with eyes reverted, dim with the dew of those morning reminis- 
cences. It was a preface that he seemed to be writing —a preface 
that was to be an adieu. It did not begin gaily like the other pre- 
faces. There was all the solemnity of a farewell in the deep grati- 
tude which it began by testifying to the audience that had received 
the author so benevolently for more than twenty years. ‘There was 
no gay allusion here as formerly to the threat to resolve in three 
volumes, octavo, the question why booksellers insisted on prefaces 
and why readers insisted on skipping them; no witty glance at the 
embarrassments of the Bourgeois Gentilhomme in his efforts to compli- 
ment the charming marchioness as in 1815; no sly irony on the 
scholars that ransacked their brains to derive the words ffon-flon and 
tourclouriho from the Greek and Hebrew. There was a soft reverie, 
a tender mufing while the fires burned again along the lines of re- 
membered youth, an evident effort to overcome emotion at the 
thought of the patriotic sentiment, the constancy, the disinterested 
devotion that had been shown him through so many trials. Amid 
the graceful explanations of the birth and period of his earlier pro- 
ductions there rose before the old man’s eye the wistful face of the 
great Napoleon, the noblest object of his songs, the idolised epic 
that is written on every Frenchman’s heart ; then the Cent-Jours, then 
the Bourbons, then the Citizen-King and the whole host of glorious 
memories that like Levitical priests blow their silver trumpets 
around the central figure of the first Buonaparte, all jotted down with 
nimbleness, gently or indignantly according as the sensitive and 
impressionable nature of the writer had recorded. It was strange 
how eloquent the fingers grew as they touched these vitalised remin- 
iscences, how the eye sparkled with interior light, how the lines flew 
eager and breathless along the page like winged seed burning to find 
a lodgment, how the thought glowed long after it was written with a 
beauty and a steadiness that cling to it to-day. It was an old man 
taking leave of his people, a benefactor blessing the thousands that 
he had helped and loved, a father kissing his many children and call- 
ing down upon them the riches of a benignant Providence. It was 
3eranger taking leave of his songs. It was the Chansons Nouvelles et 
Derniéres that he was prefacing, a prelude that was rich with the 
music of one of the most harmonious natures that had visited France. 
The world listened and wondered as the old man went on, telling 
with delicate grace and truth the story of a long and eventful life in 
language that was simply inimitable for artlessness and force. To 
some the benignant wisdom, the light-hearted philosophy of the 
Franklin of the widow of Helvétius was suggested, to others a 
Homeric simplicity and loftiness in the genius that had made a 
philosophic ballad of a drinking-song and wedded it to perpetual 
youth — Hebe to Hercules. In al! there was the sense of an irre 
parable loss in this preface, for it contained a renunciation, and a 
renunciation that was final. It seems odd that one man can do the 
world so much harm by withdrawing from it his help, his genial and 
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gentle mirth, his word of cheer, his hand in the darkness, his indig- 
nant tears, his passionate remonstrances. It would seem such a 
man’s mission to continually gainsay spiritual darkness in high 
places ; to throw up barricades against wrong in all the moral high- 
ways; to march like Ceasar at the head of spiritual armies; to die like 
the Roman monarch on his feet when his time had come. Buta great 
and good thing had already been done in the life of this man: strong 
and sweet and sunny had been his warfare, although his philosophy 
was an indolent one, and indolence was his favorite vice. His 
weapon was a laugh, a song, a sword that was thrust home ina gay 
refrain, the teasing persistence of a chorus that returned and re- 
turned until it had acquired a victorious force and its moral purpose 
was done. It was the pzan, perhaps, even more than the phalanx 
that wrought such wonders for Alexander. The sunbeam is the most 
effective of the arms of nature. It is this sweet presence that is the 
familiar spirit at the fireside of this valedictory preface. As the 
recollections one by one were marshalled up from the p&st, and one 
by one dismissed with a blessing or a tear, it is as if the sun shone 
upon the glinting helms of a host assembled for the good and glory 
of mankind. There is nothing shameful among them, nothing that 
quails or hides its head ; and the old man smiles as he cuts his pen 
and sends it quivering through some proud story of independence or 
poverty snatched from oblivion and made luminous on the page of 
history. There is no manipulating, no artful adjustment by which 
the perspective is made more grandiose than the reality: it is the 
artless talk of a great man seen through the lens of the most crys- 
talline of tongues, with no reservations, no confifeors to be added in an 
ugly appendix at the end of a life-history. Perhaps this is the pleas- 
antest song he ever wrote —this last chat with his readers, in its 
crystal honesty, this high and holy spectacle of a soul that no im- 
prisonment, no persecution, no wrath of archbishop or Bourbon 
could trample into silence when there was reason to speak, this serene 
self-measurement that so artlessly tries to shelter itself from popu- 
larity under apologies. Like a bell vibrates this clear, crisp prose 
that sometimes breaks into wonderful little lyric pictures, like frost- 
ferns on the pane. There is a sense of rhythm, of repose, of quiet 
strong will, of summer freshness, of autumn mellowness in these 
pages. Not garrulous, not egoistic, they constrain respect, admira- 
tion, reverence. ... From momentous events he comes to describe his 
songs: masterly is the touch, acute is the analysis. He naturally 
shrinks like a father from pointing out too clearly the defects of his 
children. But there is fatherly wisdom in the observations he makes, 
a great sweetness in the deference he shows the people to whom they 
are bequeathed, a profound and sympathetic consciousness of the 
people’s need for a literature. The pen grows talkative, and tells 
how its master did not know Latin, was not learned in the languages, 
was foolish and wild in youth, loved the people and wine and women 
and Buonaparte, was overflowing with all winsome philosophies, and 
did not take it ill of his old patched coat and his garret to disclose 
the secrets of honorable indigence. Perhaps it was never more in- 
teresting or more persuasive than in these confessions that have a 
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positive melody of frankness in them, a harmonious aptness to the 
framework in which they stand. The Dane Andersen (whom he 
resembles in more than one respect) could not tell of Zhe Loveliest 
Rose in all the World with warmer hues or tenderer commemoration 
than does this capital story-teller, who differs from the otherin that 
he sings his stories to the lyre and makes his fairies dance on the 
village green. It is pleasant to see this tranquil recapitulation in the 
evening of life, this settling of old scores, this rearrangement of 
armor after the battle and toil of the day, this adjustment of claims 
so purged of anger and partiality. Passy has grown greater since: 
Paris has spread out her suburban arms and amplitudes until the 
fair rural demesne has become one of a dozen such assimilations ; 
but perhaps it will be long before any event more remarkable than 
this adieu of January 15, 1833, takes place there. In the song to 
which this event gives birth—a song which, like all great things, was 
born into the world amid pain and tears—the reason is given for 
this sudden and sharp swerving from the line of promise which the 
world had for a score of years so keenly and hopefully observed. It 
was the retreat in good order of a skilful general, drawing off his 
forces before they were diminished or destroyed, with colors flying 
and joyous fanfares in all the hope and prime of conquering strength. 
There were shadowy Cossacks on the horizon—elements of defeat 
and failure —which the poet saw betimes and prepared to meet with 
instinctive tact and resource. There was to be no sumptuous frozen 
zone of all the Russias that glittered like a toy before this general 
and then sank like a A/organa into a scene of disaster, blood, and 
humiliation. The first menace of the storm, the first key that shiv- 
ered and threw the instrument into quivering discord, was reverently 
listened to, carefully heeded. Hence with all their impassioned 
sweetness, hence with all their Brazilian richness, the Chansons 
Nouvelles et Derniéres, the last songs of Pierre-Jean Béranger. 

If Béranger had been an antique poet, Ovid might have put down 
the 19th of August, 1780 —the anachronism apart —as a des fastus, 
a day in the calendar to be solemnised with thanksgiving to the gods 
for sending into the world the most joyous-hearted, the most tuneful 
of mortals. Pretty dame Béranger, the good and careful mother, no 
doubt saw in the birth-entry of this only son a fact that was pregnant 
with opulent possibilities. We are not told that the child came into 
the world sickly, squeamish, dying, like Pascal and Voltaire, with the 
germs of a life-long dolor that has thrown its halo over more than 
one great genius. Here was a child of glory, born without the sharp 
Pauline thorn, absolutely healthy, supremely cheerful, irrepressibly 
-uoyant, no object of doleful foreboding, but saucy and sprightly and 
well to the heart’s core. His very first recorded utterance was a 
joke, a sally on recovering consciousness after being struck by light- 
ning. His pious aunt had sprinkled holy water copiously round the 
door-sill during the storm, but in spite of that, poor Pierre was struck 
and lay long insensible. After listening to the anxious conferences 
about what should be done, without being able to say a word, he sud- 
denly cried gaily: “Eh bien! & quoi sert donc ton eau bénite?” 
(Well! what’s the good of thy holy water?) Sainte-Beuve gives us 
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this anecdote. . . . A jolly household must have been that in the 
Rue Montorgueil, Paris, at his grandfather the tailor’s, when this 
brilliant being enlivened it with his face, before he was sent off 
to Péronne to his benevolent aunt. It does not at all resemble the 
stately and sad boyhood of Victor Hugo with his grand royalist 
mother, his mysterious sadness, his unboyish preference for Tacitus 
and Juvenal, his sunless and sulphurous gloom. All is air, sunshine, 
gaiety, sportiveness; no brooding over the sublime historian and 
satirist of the Caesars ; no poisonous household discords; no travels 
to Elba, Spain, the province of Avellino, to extirpate Fra Diavolo and 
his bandits ; no passionate fights with jittle Spaniards in behalf of 
the “grand Empereur ;” no vague purple twilight, such as surrounds 
the author of Les Misérables, as it were with a sacred awe and mystery 
comparable only to that of early Pelasgic demi-gods. There is little 
drapery to this figure ; no magnificent withdrawal into a Pagan twi- 
light ; no remoteness from the gaze of men; no flinching in the fine 
nude limbs, the manly open eye, the mirthful physiognomy ; no form- 
ation of a cu/f round the spot where the divine fire of genius and song 
had fallen. You might have seen (had they been there to see) the 
spear-point that flashed in the hand of the sentinel, the shield that 
sweated blood, the red-hot stones that fell from heaven, the blood- 
stained sheaves that lay in the basket, the sun fighting with the moon 
as we see them in the naive xx. Book of Livy: so void of wilful 
sensationalism is this great poet’s coming. After some years of 
service, and rummaging through Télémaque, Racine, and Voltaire 
(which happened to be in his aunt’s library), he returned to Paris, 
not, however, before attending, as his biographers tell us, a school 
which had been modelled after the theories of A/e, and where, as 
elsewhere in the realm, the visions of Jean-Jacques had been practi- 
cally realised. The chief thing here was to sport a uniform and com- 
pose big-sounding addresses on all public occasions. Such was the 
ideal of the Genevese doctrinaire ; such was the initiation which 
Béranger received into life ; such was the apostleship of the most ad- 
vanced liberalism that was thrust upon him, and which became the 
mantle and symbol of his activities henceforth. Questions of social 
science, however, did not yet occupy, as they afterward did, all the 
high places of his songs. For a few months fortune smiled and en- 
riched his father. There was a brief interregnum of wealth and inde- 
pendence. Eighteen months passed away, and with them the affluence 
that had wrapped its caressing arms round father and son, and im- 
bued them with its expensive tastes. But with rare stoical nerve 
3éranger, with all the instincts of an epicure, cheerfully surrendered 
his luxurious habits and set to work to learn printing as a profession 
and support. His teacher fortunately took more interest in his genius 
than in his handicraft, and while he could not make him learn the 
mysteries of type-setting, managed to instruct him in versification, and 
encouraged the very decided inclinations to literature which the young 
verse-writer evinced. We learn fromthe song Le Tuilleur et la Fez, 
that his grandfather was opposed to his becoming a “faiseur de 
chansons.” The heavy wooden sadofs were light enough on the feet 
of the young vagabond, “a Ja paresse, hélas! toujours enclin,” and 
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he could not reconcile himself to remaining waiter-boy, printer, or 
clerk (“‘ gargon d’auberge, imprimeur, commis”). Well did the fairy 
predict that his light songs would become dear to the French and 
solace the tears of the exile. It would be hard to forget the moved 
and tender tone in which in after-life he responded in one of his 
poetic epistles to the announcement that the Chansons had reached 
the Ile-de-France, and were sung there with as much enthusiasm 
and admiration as through the streets of Paris. The poet could not 
conceive how these airy little waifs could float a thousand leagues 
over the sea and find access to those far tropical latitudes. But it 
was this very airiness, this ethereal pathos, this drum-beat of im- 
mortal gladness, this generous sympathy with all men, that winged 
these tiny Mercuries and made them messengers of the gods even to 
the under-world. They were wondrous combinations of Air, Fire, and 
Earth, so that when they rose into the sky, they shone like pole-stars 
before the fancy, and travelled their perpetual orbits in beauty, on 
their errand of mercy and amelioration and soft human fellow-feeling. 
As in the natural world by the agency of shifting zones, so in these 
songs were the flora and the fauna of remote climes brought together 
so that each could recognise his own — suum cuigue — strangely mixed, 
cunningly distributed, furnishing keys to every heart, unlocking every 
consciousness, so to speak, grazing chords that brought North and 
South together in one common and felicitous experience. No wonder 
therefore that their delightful wit and spirit were reverberated by the 
crags of the Ile-de-France and left trails of echoes in the intervening 
leagues. There was a common understanding between Béranger and 
the lovers of song, a pre-established harmony, a spacious margin for 
contact and recognition. There was no such thing as a misunder- 
standing possible, as a word to be toilfully looked out in any dic- 
tionary alien to the reader’s heart. The first note of the sweet 
romance that Blondel sang roused the poor captive king and woke 
within him, like a swarm of golden bees, mysterious yearnings, dormant 
regrets. So the chansonnier might exclaim with just pride: 
“—Aux bords du Gange assis, 


Des exilés, gais enfants de la Seine, 
A mes chansons, 1a,’ bergaient leurs soucis,” 


This young brain too, like so many others, swarmed with fervid 
dreams of great epics, long heroic poems, the pomp and majesty of 
the numerous Alexandrine. It was the exuberance of fertile youth 
conscious of its plenitude, stirring with vague creative instincts, 
feeling the advent of puberty, turning its blind inundating force to the 
highest as the only vehicle of relief, and then losing itself like the 
Rhine in the sands of the Netherlands. It was lucky for French 
literature that there were found friends and patrons to dissuade him 
from his projected epic on C/ovis ; else we might have had all those 
perfect little Anacreontics molten into some vast smoking and smoul- 
dering Henriade, with just light enough to illumine a disastrous failure. 
What would then have become of all those scintillating, leaping, 
laughing Nereids born in the purple of the sea amid foam and shells, 
and following the eerie blue fire-breathing horses of Poseidon — the 
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songs of Béranger — to be suddenly overclouded, appalled, dispersed 
by this Titan? 

Unique as La Fontaine in the fable, perfect as Andersen in the 
fairy-tale, is Béranger in the song, and in precisely the same way. 
His life, grace and poetry arise from his mission to be a singer and 
nothing else, a maker of subtle little lyrics that have the wings of 
Eros, the bloom of the Asiatic Aphrodite, the aérial perspectives of 
Anacreon. He manages to find just the point, just the marvellous 
image in the Villa Hadriana, just the little dramatic episode that will 
give rise to those inimitable morsels of love-dialectics such as we 
enjoy in the Ad Lydiam of Horace, or the Pélerinage de Lisette of our 
author. Béranger was eighteen before the thought of composing 
songs entered his brain. It suggested itself to him as an amusement, 
as a pastime; and in the ease with which he gave himself up to it 
was recognised the unconscious Sibylline oracle that bade him walk 
this Via Appia to fame. Hence we feel in his first essays’all the 
outgush, the roliicking merriment, the self-abandonment of a sport ; a 
thing of ease, evanescent, ephemeral, not too profound ; the twinkle 
and the fascination of the moment, bright but perishable it may be, 
with something that resembles a dithyramb ; the first onward sweep 
of the fountain without stopping to form crystal pools to catch the 
images of the unfathomable stars in. One of the most memorable 
things that survived the Revolution was this harp of the poet, this 
triumphant lyre, the very magnetism of which seemed designed by 
Providence to make up for the “songless reign of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal.” * That line from an old anthology — 
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(I sang, but divine Homer wrote )— 


seems very applicable to this genial personality that could not put 
pen to paper without leaving it wet with some delicious song; the 
singer preéminently and perennially, in whom the singing mood out- 
weighed all other, with whom to sing was as natural as to breathe, 
with whom life was instinct to the finger-tips with a music that 
scarcely needed a bidding, the pebble of an obstacle, the slightest 
wound to break forth victoriously. Nor did the poet see any hin- 
drance to clothing the litle cupids or fairies or goblins, or whatever 
they might be, in the delicate Racinian elegance of a Louis XIV. 
style. ‘There was a perfection of form side by side with a perfection 
of fond, perfect in body and soul. They are fed on the manna that fell 
from the sky. Whatever of vagrant melody might be begging in the 
streets for an alms of noble words, was caught up by the vigilant 
artist and set to words that went like fire to the popular heart, and 
reappeared marvellously heightened, colored, perfumed, apotheosised 
to the gamins who before had found there but a nest of ribaldry. 
Grand Madame de Maintenon, queen of France and mistress of the 
king, soon forgot in the glories of Versailles that she had ever been 
poor grateful, graceful littlhe Madame Scarron, who had been to 
America and lived in an attic, the wife of the author of “ Virgil 
Travestied.” Béranger did not forget these poor plebeian airs, these 
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errant Bohemians of the quais and cul-de-sacs, when he had immor- 
talised them and made them by his surpassing talents queens of 
France. The promenader on the boulevards may hear any evening 
toward nine o’clock at the cafés chantants, amid much that is maudlin 
and objectignable, these sprightly airs mingling their saucy allusion, 
their strong, helping word, with the follies and revelries of the reck- 
less Parisian canaille. It was the glory of the poet not to elevate 
vague memorial types, altars to an unknown god, obelisks over- 
written with hieratic symbols; but a man, a woman, with all their 
eloquent frailties ; a great trait, the very presence of which was a flag 
of victory waving over innumerable battle-fields ; a grandmother who 
talks exquisitely of the days when she was young; a good and lax 
Camille, who illustrates perfectly the manners of the time ; an old vaga- 
bond, who in his misery and loneliness touches some of the pro- 
foundest questions in political economy ; a suicide who teaches the 
divine lesson that there is no grief so bitter but that it is appeased 
by holy duties accomplished. These incarnations of principles that 
speak to the nation from the vivid realistic experience of courtesans, 
vagabonds, suicides, gourmands, attic philosophers, were the pulpits 
where the singer taught an ethics, a jurisprudence, a religion that 
crept through the thatch and hovered round firesides where no 
thunders of the Sorbonne, no elaborate exposition of the Code Civil, 
no lofty disquisitions of University fellows could penetrate or reform. 
Jouffroy might sit at the Collége de France and ingeniously lecture 
on the phenomena of dreams or the relative value of moral systems, 
but he could never from those remote distances hope to pass through 
the portals of poverty like the exquisitely sunny and captivating 
morality of Ze Zroisiéme Mari or Le Commencement du Voyage. ‘These 
were worth many a folio on ethical Jaw, many a digest of wearying 
statutes. Such power to compress deep and loving instruction into 
a handful of after-dinner couplets, to wreathe in smiles the lips of 
Themis, has been given to few of the geniuses that have visited our 
earth. The falling Stars is itself a whole epitome of human his- 
tory, a universal history in a nutshell more complete than the issues 
of all the presses of all the printing-establishments on the globe. 
What more sublime requiem was ever sung over Waterloo than 
Le Cing Mai? What sweeter sigh was ever wafted with benediction 
and tears to Napoleon than the Couplets sur la Fournée de Waterloo? 
They must have penetrated to the old bronze warrior of St. Helena 
like the sweet odors of the palms of Tuat to the pilgrims of the 
Sahara. How much playful tenderness he could draw out of his old 
coat; what poignant and contemptuous sarcasm coiled its electric 
circles within Z4e Court Dress; how as in the successive condensa- 
tions and intensifications. of a voltaic pile he heaps taunt on taunt 
and gibe on gibe in Zhe Coronation of Charles the Simple! Poor 
Charles Dix! With the birds which, in accordance with ‘antique 
wont, he caused to be released in the Cathedral of Rheims at his 
coronation, was released a whole flight of superstitions, ancient enor- 
mities, Ultramontane absurdities, ancestral tyrannies, which the piti- 
less singer transfixed with his diamond javelin and pelted with inex- 
tinguishable ridicule. It is hardly to be wondered at that there were 
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judicial prosecutions, arrests, a fine of 10,000 francs, imprisonment for 
two months and then for nine. Some spot had to be found where to 
muzzle this lyric upstart, this ox that trod down the corn; some 
oubliette where to disarm —nay, were it worth while, to destroy this 
irrepressible champion of human rights, this bold and truculent tribune 
of the plebs. The humble proletariat was his joy ; the grisette and the 
artisan were the objects whose simple happiness he loved to com- 
memorate ; the garret and the wine-cellar were the extreme points of 
his misery and his bliss. Lucien Buonaparte, an enlightened patron of 
letters, himself a poet, relinquished to him his pension at the Univer- 
sity; the lowly position of expeditionary clerk, with a pittance of 
1000 francs annually, was all which excited his humble ambition, a 
place which he filled for twelve years with intelligence and zeal. 
The liberties, not to say the licentiousness, of such songs as Bon Vin 
et Fillette, La Bonne Fille, L’ Education des Demoiselles, Traité de Poli- 
tique &@ Tusage de Lise, produced great scandal among the decorous 
guardians of morality at the University: Messieurs the students might 
be infected. So he was reprimanded and sent off with the menace 
that the publication of his next volume of songs would ensure his 
dismissal. ‘The next volume was of course published as soon as the 
poems which it contained were ripe for the press. We are told that 
he did not even wait to hand in his resignation, but from the moment 
of publication ceased to put foot in the bureau of administration. 
Not even for this position, which seems to have been at that time his 
absolute and entire maintenance, would he for a moment compromise 
his dignity and swerve to the sceptre of intolerance. There is some- 
thing bewitching in this untameable spirit, this never-failing smile at 
the petulance of the d/ack-gowned gentlemen who circulated round 
Charles X.; this fresh, fragrant Gaulois independence which we see 
frolicking and rioting through Gargantua, the Heptameron, the Essays 
of Montaigne, the wonderfully clever old farce of Maistre Pierre 
Pathelin. Béranger is a typical being as Figaro is. You may see 
this being any day in the windows of the caricaturists of the Palais- 
Royal, the Rue de Rivoli, or the Place de l’Odéon. It survives with 
us in the engravings of Hogarth. It is a being wise, cynical, melo- 
dious, as full of tact and antennz as a sea-nettle, shoulder-shrugging, 
apologetic, armed with a sneer that can draw blood, voluble, with its 
pocket full of deadly innuendoes, and withal a heart so light that it 
finds its personification in the hero of Mozart’s lovely opera. To 
look at it, it seems powerless to harm ; but it stretches forth its long 
thread-like blood-drawing arms into palaces and round thrones, and 
racks their possessors with inexplicable pain. It was a kind of reflex 
of that against which the late Emperor waged such uncompromising 
war in his proscription of the London Punch. It is this which to-day 
menaces M. Thiers with its strange omnipresent wrath. It was this 
in whieh Béranger found his most abundant resource. Yet it was a 
beautiful idealisation of this to surround it with all the charms and 
insinuations of music and make of it a superb work of art. Ina 
memorable antique we have the figure of an ancient god of incom- 
parable beauty bending his bow at the flying Python. In was in 
this attitude that Béranger stood when he ridiculed the vices or the 
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whims, the tyrannies or the liberties of the epoch. It was never in 
a disgraceful or cowardly attitude. Monarchy in his day was a 
Venus de’ Medici concealing its poor trembling shame as best it 
could after the noble tragical dream of the Empire, cowering before 
the eyes of the people, conscious of guilt or of lascivious toying with 
the sacred prerogatives of constitutional right, ready to sneak off in 
infamous abdication or perish in the unctuous hands of the Jesuits. 
A single dart hurled at it made the whole fabric start and totter. No 
anathema could be too severe to blast into stillness the tongue that 
had dared to wag at the king. The best epitaph on the reign of 
Charles X. would be that it could not stand a laugh. Beéranger knew 
this and he laughed at it cruelly, and made the gamins laugh at it, and 
set all France to laughing at it, so that the king and his ministers fell 
to counselling together and concluded to shut up the offending 
satirist in the prison of La Force. Instead of quelling, this proceed- 
ing seemed like green-house air to push the germs of satire into 
sudden and tropical effloresence. Never was there a period of his 
artistic life richer in telling or tender song. He was the centre of a 
bouquet of cherishing sympathies. His friends heaped attentions on 
him, féted him, crowded to see him; admirers in the provinces sent 
him baskets of game and rare Burgundian, Chambertin, and Romanée 
wines. From all these solicitudes grew many a sweet verse of love 
or grateful thanks or patriotic fire or philosophic resignation, which 
the world would be the poorer for losing. . . . The immense social 
and political importance of these songs is not their slightest claim to 
a long and appreciative remembrance among his contemporaries and 
the generations that come after. <A short-lived popularity (the most 
Homeric longevity, says Sainte-Beuve, does not now-a-days exceed 
fifteen years) was all that he expected. But assuredly the lips and 
hearts of men are the most enduring means of perpetuating an un- 
dying fame. We observe this in the poems that have come down to 
us from our Greek and Teutonic predecessors, preserved to us by 
oral tradition through long lites of minstrels and rhapsodes Béran- 
ger’s songs are so wedded to the national consciousness that we may 
safely predict for them an existence as well-defined as that which 
awaits the masters of history and the epos. In Homer we touch our 
remotest ancestors with our palpable fingers; in Béranger we are 
jostled and elbowed by all the throbbing vitality of the era. If life 
is a characteristic, then is this writer the most living of authors. He 
is no skeleton or fossil: here are breathing lungs, palpitating veins, a 
voice that rings like a trumpet. There is no death’s-head at this 
banquet such as was brought in at Trimalchio’s. It is a stirring 
panorama of directest humanity full of joys, needs, inspirations. 
Whatever was austere repelled, whatever was buoyant and sweet- 
tempered attracted him. We may deduce from Le Dieu des Bonnes 
Gens and Le Bon Dieu —as any one may do—the good-humored, 
smiling Being whom Béranger reverenced as his God —a God who 
was far from making a fast of life, or launching thunderbolts, or 
writing fine sermons, or twitting anything save hypocrites and spies, 
He was even a drowsy, negligent God, who slept late, swore a little, 
and said Devil-take-me at times. His heaven was a place of sun- 
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shine, pretty demoiselles, benign harvest-homes where great golden 
harvest-moons shone over vineyards of Muscat grapes, and the 
merry vintagers danced to the airs of Wilhem. At times, beyond 
these gaieties, there strike the deep chords of a beautiful hymn full of 
trust and hope, rising into a soft diapason, filling the eyes with invol- 
untary tears. Perhaps in so short a compass no more speaking 
Christian regret was ever expressed than in those touching lines on 
the suicide of his two young friends, Lebras and Escousse. In a few 
brief words the poet soars into a magnificent pathos that is ablaze 
with the fires that burnt on the Mount of Olives. Sudden were the 
changes in him, for the piece that follows this is gay with the fiddle 
of Zhe Fiddler of Meudon, \ike an allegro in a dead march. Long 
poems were tried, but elegies and eclogues, epics and Alexandrines 
were not his strong point. Itavas in those brief barbed Gelegenheits- 
gedichte that he excelled, the tiny fun of the tiny Bauern and Bauer- 
inucn of those wee Dutch genre-pictures, where on a bit of canvas, 
with a barrel, a beer-tankard, and three drunken peasants, Teniers 
and Adriaen Brouwer can evoke immortal scenes with the sunlight of 
immortal genius on them. His mood is as diverse and as deep- 
lined as that of Murillo, who will gather a crowd of melon-munch- 
ing beggar-urchins in a corner, lit up by sweet Andalusian sunshine, 
and then transport us to heaven to the great presence of his Immacu- 
late Conception, with its pedestal of adoring seraphs. In both there 
is the master-hand, the distinct kinship of the beggar with the Mother 
of God. For, after all, is not the beggar of this world the king in 
the other? 

Mention has been made in the early part of this paper of the 
Chansons Nouvelles et Derniéres. There is scarcely a poem among 
the fifty-six that compose this collection that is not worth its weight 
in gold, without which France would not feel a loss that could 
be supplied by no other writer. The collection begins with a picture 
of the prisoner sitting at his fireside in La Force, 1829, marvelling at 
the sweet company which his fire keeps him through the rigors of the 
winter, chatting with his don Génie, building chateaux en Espagne, 
Swiss valleys, glaciers, torrents, lakes, mountains, herds, moonshine 
out of the glowing embers at his feet ; letting us look, too, into the 
glowing embers of his heart, where solacing visions likewise rise and 
disperse in clouds of gleaming sparks. ‘The glimpse which we get 
into this great kind heart, now lying in the white marble tomb in 
Pére la Chaise —so gentle to misfortune, so lion-like in the presence 
of despotism —is a glimpse that is good and helpful. The diction 
has assumed a strange richness in this last work, the thought is 
sadder and more retrospective, the face has something infinite and 
unchangeable in it, like the little mermaid’s after she has come into 
possession of a soul. Not that the prior issues were without this 
momentous quality ; but in them the lively, the epicurean, the simply 
lyric and joyous, have the upper hand and fill the entire foreground. 
And, furthermore, as a critic remarks, Béranger had not yet dis- 
covered to its full extent the capabilities of the song, its ability to be 
transformed into something far more elevated and lofty, its aptness to 
become a high lyric agency in the amelioration of society, its birth 
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through epic themes into a heroic ballad, to be sung, were it possible, 
in the migrations of nations, to be chanted, as Valerius Maximus tells 
us the deeds of their forefathers were, at the dinner-tables of the 
Roman nobles. There is all the patient riches of the leisure of long 
imprisonment shed over this concluding chapter of a life-work, the 
slow gatherings of the winter evenings, when there was nothing else 
to do but to think and to sing. The poet, too, was now old enough 
to mingle with his lyric impulses the softened glow of recollection, and 
thereby create that fascinating atmosphere of half-sunny, half-dreamy 
melancholy that is the most delicate charm of this part of his life. 
He reverts to his youth, to the “ souvenirs pleins de charmes ” of the 
14th of July, when the Bastille was taken and Mirabeau thundered 
against the court, to his friends become ministers, to the tombs of 
July, to his happy infancy, to Saint-Simon and Fourier, and all the 
visionaries that have made the human race dream a happy dream. 
There is a judicious mingling of the emotional with the didactic, the 
results Of a peculiarly ample experience with the effusions of the 
heart. The straightforward rectitude of his intellect, the ideal honor 
of his dealings, enabled him to resist the most aliuring claims of per- 
sonal aggrandisement and uphold to the end a course of almost 
haughty self-abnegation. An amusing anecdote is related by bio- 
graphers of his love of directness, an anecdote which serves too to 
illustrate an important phase in his literary method: “A poet of the 
Academy to*whom. Béranger, still unknown, was talking of his idylls 
and of the care that he took to name every object by its right name 
without the intervention of fable, objected to him: ‘ But the sea, for 
example, the sea, how will you say?’ ‘I will say quite simply the 
sea.’ ‘What!’ cried the Academician, ‘ Neptune, Thetis, Amphitrite, 
Nereus, would you throw all that overboard out of gaiety of heart?’ 
‘Assuredly,’ rejoined Béranger.” The narrator of this incident 
leaves us in the dark as to what gesticulations of despair, what pas- 
sionate recriminations and expostulations this member of the Quar- 
ante Inmortels went through with at this saucy innovation. Mean- 
while the sea was the sea to this clear calm vision; there was no 
mythological go-between, no rococo screen embroidered with pretty 
sky-blue goddesses and sea-monsters and tridents and fabulous 
trumpery, to shield the reader from the awful shock of the reality ; 
no quirk or subterfuge to economise emotions and save a scene. 

In the lines to Chateaubriand we get an inkling of the far-reaching 
influence which that great poet exercised over him. There is some- 
thing in Chateaubriand profoundly charming, though he is a weak 
figure, a soprano among authors. Béranger felt all the stateliness and 
grace of his style, that style, as it were, the dernier gentilhomme of 
French styles, about which there lingers something majestic and 
ample of the olden time, in which we recognise the silver shoe- 
buckles, the silk-stockings, the lace ruffles, the ermine linings, the 
costly accessories of a by-gone costume, wherein the imaginative 
needlework is more obvious than the comfort. Chateaubriand was 
imbued with antique culture as few Frenchmen have ever been, and 
perhaps read his Homer more diligently than his Bible. Béranger 
was absolutely without the rich dyes of classic association. It is 
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scarcely hazardous to state that he knew no language but the French ; 
but he knew all of that, every chink and cranny of it, and like the 
masters of the old seigneurial chateaux in the Dark Ages, possessed 
secret ways of access, subterranean galleries and staircases, skeleton 
keys that unlocked to him its most hidden resources. An old faddiau, 
an Italian romance, the work of a Norman trouvére, the infidelities 
of Lisette, a great sonorous ballad like Le Fuif Lrrant, gave equal 
scope to his felicitous talent and developed his erudite acquaintance 
with all the stages of his native tongue. He could not, perhaps, like 
Littré, reproduce the epic poetry of antiquity in the French of the 
13th century. This is simply a feat of scholarship with its stigma of 
pedantry. But he enjoyed, perhaps, more keenly than the lexico- 
grapher the sources from which Moliére and Lafontaine got their 
delicious humor, the literature of those fun-loving centuries when the 
confréres of the Passion and the clerks of Basoche called into being 
such amazing stores of mysteries and moralities, with all their lam- 
bent wit and indecency. . . . It would be of course an intricate task 
to trace all the phases of Béranger’s political career, his love of the 
Empire after it had empurpled itself in remembrance with all the en- 
chantments of the ideal, his obstinate resistance to the first and 
second Restoration, his delight at the expulsion of the Bourbons and 
the change that brought Louis Philippe to the throne, his somewhat 
grim acceptance of the second Empire when it came, despite its ideal 
attractiveness. His purpose was to spend the declife of life in 
writing the memoradilia of his career, and composing memoirs to 
assist in clearing up contemporary history. His songs are the best 
memoir that he could give. It might be well to contrast him, if 
space permitted, with Burns, Tom Moore, Arndt, Korner, even 
‘Tyrtaeus, in the various moods that he appears in as singer convivial 
or aggressive. Whether, to notice a current theory, he was the only 
poet of the time who could have dispensed with printing and enjoyed 
an oral celebrity, does not devolve upon us to say. We are told that 
in the wild ferment of the Middle Ages there were painters who 
could not write their names and yet who filled their canvases with im- 
perishable art. So the poems of Beranger might have been handed 
down from age to age like an old Norse lullaby, and been none the 
less tender and true, none the less fiery and impressive. 








THE PROGRESS OF RADICAL GOVERNMENT. 


HE new rulers of the Republic, North and South, seem bent upon 

systematising their recently acquired sources of power, with a 
view to practical results. They have no notion of losing any of their 
conquests by neglecting to go upon and possess them. They are 
determined to fund their earnings for the benefit of the future, to con- 
solidate their victories over the Constitution and the common experi- 
ence of mankind, into the methodic madness of a “strong govern- 
ment” that promises at once the freedom and the enlightenment of 
the people. It is curious to note in how many and various directions 
this tendency towards centralisation reaches out, seeking for sub- 
jects for its transmuting action to work upon. Observing it, one 
is reminded forcibly of the blind but resolute and pertinacious en- 
deavor, the cold insatiate rapacity of the Medusa, which, with mouth 
open and stomach hungry, sails softly and gelatinously along, its in- 
sidious filaments searching abroad in every direction for matter to 
assimilate, and defiling and poisoning everything that they touch 
whether they can use it or not. To do the thing justice, while it 
resorts to «different and dissimilar pretexts, it works impartially 
throughout the land, north and south, east and west. Here, for in- 
stance, under the guise of reform, we find it subverting an ancient 
municipality and setting up instead a vicarious irresponsible govern- 
ment by commission, as is now being done in the city of New York. 
Here, again, in Louisiana, with certainly the excuse of atrociously 
bad government and scandalous anarchy (the parentage, however, of 
which, if the central authorities were to deny it, is well enough known 
to make them liable to the bastardy acts) we find the Federal govern- 
ment making for itself a precedent of interference in State affairs, 
with a corrupt judge for stalking-horse, that will be utterly intolerable 
in its final results. What is done in the case of Warmoth and 
McEnery, through Judge Durell, if permitted to go unrebuked and 
unpunished, will happen next time, partisan occasion demanding it, 
in the case of George Washington and James Madison. If the Pres- 
ident of the United States can, upon any pretence whatsoever, pull 
down one governor of a State and set up another in his place, he can 
repeat the operation as often as the emergency occurs. In such a 
case the Governor of Massachusetts and the Governor of Illinois are 
no safer than the Governor of Florida, and the States are in reality 
States no longer, but provinces, as indeed the New York Nation lately 
called them with deliberate emphasis and wise anticipation. 

Here, in another direction, we find the Executive kept apparently 
respectable by the consciousness and the empressement of power, and 
screened from common remark and vulgar inquiry by an impenetrable 
hedge of unscrupulous and ingenious subordinates, grimly but eagerly 
standing by to observe the waning strength and failing energies of 
Congress, broken assunder by its own corruptions and surrendering 
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one by one the fastnesses of its popular control of affairs. Wiil not 
the cloud of secrecy and silence which will overhang the conduct of 
national affairs after the abolition of franking and the curtailment of 
the printing of public documents, rain down upon us a storm of evils 
to which those redressed by these measures bear no sort of compar- 
ison whatsoever? Will not the factitious reform of the civil service, 
whereof there is now such a vast amount of unreasoning prate, con- 
solidate in the hands of the Executive and its subordinate depart- 
ments that vast appointing power which is now in a large measure 
possessed by the members of Congress? Add to this Mr. Creswell’s 
amiable projects for perpetuating himself in the Post-office Depart- 
ment by seizing the telegraph and annexing it to the mails ; Mr. Shel- 
labarger’s attempts to frame an omnibus system of internal improve- 
ments by national aid, and to organise the Cabinet into a sort of 
Board of Trade, to act finally upon all measures of Congress intended 
to aid commerce ; and Mr. Somebody-else’s proposition that if the 
Coustituiion did nut Mase tne railivaus Comipuisory servants vi the 
Post-office Department, gucad carrying the mails, they should at once 
be constrained to become so, and the progress of the Government 
towards consolidation of power in itself becomes apparent enough. 

Looking another way, we behold the Federal Courts undermined 
and attacked above-ground at the same moment. They are interfered 
with by the Executive ; their functions are pruned and pinched off 
by Congress, as we train a growing vine to make it bear fruit of a 
certain size and flavor, or to cover an arbor or screen an outhouse. 
At the same time the undisguised partisanship, the bold debauchery, 
the ill-concealed corruption of some of the judges of more recent ap- 
pointment, help materially to break down the popular respect and 
observance which alone can give weight to the decisions and opinions 
of this bench. How long can the moths of contempt and irreverence 
be kept out of the ermine when it is flung over the shoulders of such 
eager prostitutes as Bradley, Sherman, Busteed, Durell, and Bond, 
sycophants who, in addition to their more amiable vices, recompense 
themselves for the base fawning with which they crawl at the heels of 
authority, by snapping and snarling at all whom it is safe and politic 
for them to calumniate and lampoon? 

In another direction we see a persistent and resolute effort made 
by the general government to snatch from the States the control of 
education, while at the same time the mild apostles of advanced Radi- 
calism are shouting themselves hoarse in the endeavor to inculcate the 
necessity for making that education compulsory. Suppose this plan 
succeeds, and imagine our common schools everywhere under the 
direction of a central Board at Washington, teachers drawn out of 
Vermont and New Hampshire with all their nasal imperfections on 
their heads, text-books embodying that ready-made history and 
that peculiar philosophy which are thought the proper substitutes for 
truth and right reason since “the rebellion,” and professors in our 
colleges graduated from Howard’s nice little university at the capital, 
or sent down to us hot-livered and unannealed from Oberlin. What 
would become of our unhappy girls and boys? What “ sea-change ” 
will interpenetrate the Republic? The men who are attempting to 
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bring this sort of thing about, and who fortify their endeavor by 
quoting the census and displaying commercial statistics before our 
dazzled eyes, are the same men who have eviscerated Webster’s Dic- 
tionary because it traversed their peculiar ways of construing the Con- 
stitution, and who have added new glosses to the Bible in order to har- 
monise its precepts with their Muggletonian muck-maggotry. What 
good will we be likely to take from compulsory education so furnished 
us, and the wealth that is to come in at the tailof it? We shall get the 
same recompense for our knowledge that Pietro Aretino got for his, 
when he bought luxuries and the means of profligacy by the practice 
of odious libelling and blackmailing, and by publishing or threatening 
to publish the scandals he had laboriously raked out of the sewers, or 
industriously sifted out from the exquisite tittle-tattle of bagnios. 
Three precepts made men of the old Persians: to ride, to shoot, to 
speak the truth, and, unless we are ill-advised, neither of these enters 
into the Radical schemes of national education ventilated by Mr. 
Hoar of Massachusetts, or by Mr. Perce, sacciperifer, of Mississippi. 

These reflections naturally occur to us while reading the accounts 
which we receive of the “levelling downwards” processes (part of the 
general scheme of Radicalism) which are now being employed in such 
of the legislatures of the Southern States as are under Radical con- 
trol. Thus the University of South Carolina, opened to the negroes, 
was yet found to be practically out of their reach by reason of the 
high standard of scholarship required for admission. Homer, Tacitus, 
Sophocles, Conic Sections, these to the yellow men are naturally 
stumbling-blocks, and to the black men foolishness, whatever they 
may be to the more dolichocephalic folks for whom their use was 
originally devised as the propylaeum to scholarship. But our colored 
brother must not be neglected ; if he can’t jump into the white man’s 
clover-lot, and won’t climb in, the bars must be let down for him to 
step in ; and so, by recent enactment of Mr. Moses’ legislature, the 
University of South Carolina has been converted into a high-school, 
where Sambo may get his diploma and witch the world with noble 
scholarship, without the necessity of scratching his poor head bare 
while delving for roots, or knocking his white teeth out in the effort 
to browse the celestial pabulum that matures in classic shades. 

The present Legislature of Alabama, new fledged in Radicalism, 
and emulous of such examples as the above, proposes to “revise the 
laws.” To that end, a committee of the Senate and House was 
ordered to be appointed, and the Lieutenant-Governor, who is ex-officio 
President of the Senate, appointed as members of the committee from 
that body to discharge this important and delicate duty — whom, does 
the reader imagine? “ Zhe only five negroes in the Senate, all of whom 
are totally uneducated!” ook at this fora moment. When the Mary- 
land code of revised statutes was determined upon, the work was 
given to some of our most learned and experienced lawyers, and 

David Dudley Field is but a type of the codifiers who arranged the 
statutes of New York. It was the life-work of Edward Livingston to 
construct the great code of Louisiana, and to-day, in England, the 
leading barristers have been employed for years by Parliament to pre- 
pare the preliminaries for a digest of the laws of Great Britain. But 
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in Alabama, under Radical auspices, five ignorant negroes are found 
capable of doing the work. 

As a fitting corollary to this, we see Judge Busteed, afraid that he 
cannot swap offices with Humphreys without showing himself more 
palpably radical, issuing his mandamus to the Legislature of Alabama 
to elect an United States Senator forthwith, and have no more non- 
sense about it. This judge —the Honorable Richard Busteed — who, 
before he came to decorate the United States Circuit Bench of Ala- 
bama, was one of the familiar ornaments of the New York Police 
Courts — has a quick sense of which way the wind blows, and what 
will be pleasing to the central powers at Washington. He has but 
one rival in his method of instructing a jury, and if Bond keeps quiet 
much longer, the Honorable Dick stands a fair chance of going to the 
head of the class. A recent charge of his, to a mixed jury in a crimi- 
nal case which he tried in Montgomery, is quite a model in its way. 
We give it verbatim : 

“Gentlemen of the Jury :—I shall not insult your intelligence or 
tax your patience by making any lengthy charge in this case. The 
defendants have not offered any testimony whatever. The case for 
the prosecution has been made out fully and completely, both as to 
the law and the facts, by unimpeached witnesses. If you believe the 
evidence, and you have no moral or “egal right to disbelieve it, you 
must find the prisoner guilty. It is true as has been said by the 
counsel that the United States wants no innocent man convicted ; but 
it is also true that the United States wants no guilty man acquitted. 
Take the jury, Marshal.” 

One would think juries were of small account in Busteed’s court. 
The jury thus addressed, however, composed of six negroes and six 
white men, all radicals, presumed to differ with the Honorable Dick, 
and acquitted one of the prisoners after twenty minutes’ deliberation. 
We are not advised whether the judge sent the jury to jail for con- 
tempt of courtor not. But, will not Busteed be the very man to in- 
terpret the revised statutes of Alabama when they are completed? 
Can fitness find more exquisite adaptation, even in gloves and old 
shoes? Can Radicalism devise better means to hasten its progress? 


E. S. 





A STORY OF NINE TRAVELLERS. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE RIDE TO RICHMOND. TAKING ADVICE. 


UR: readers must now go with us back to Old Virginia, and 

to the nine-passenger coach as it rumbles away from Holly 
Tavern, taking the road in the direction of Richmond. There were 
several strange passengers besides our party of five, and when they 
were snugly stowed away inside there was little room left for any way- 
passenger that might chance to seek a ride. 

In striking contrast with the stormy night on which they had 
arrived at Holly Tavern, was this beautiful mourning, with its bright 
sunshine melting the feathery frostwork that covered field and forest 
until all nature seemed glittering with jewels. The air was so pure 
and invigorating that all were glad to permit Johnny Conklin to roll 
up the curtains and let the sunlight and breeze roam at will through 
the coach, even Mrs. Sparks finding her shawl and furs a sufficient 
protection, and seeming to delight in all her surroundings and to 
forget for the time that she was an invalid. Mr. Sparks was in a 
most cheerful mood, and could be heard crooning in a low tone 
snatches of an old song, while he kept time by tapping his cane 
against the floor of the coach. Miss Bettie Flinn, never out of 
spirits, found food for merriment in watching her young friends 
Ronald and Elise, now and then playing off upon them some prank 
that would cause all the passengers to join her in making merry at 
their expense. Ronald was in fine humor, bore Miss Bettie’s teasing 
with most commendable equanimity, and often succeeded in turning 
the laugh upon her with such force as to bring a rosy blush to her 
already florid cheeks. 

After one of her most mischievous attacks Ronald turned quickly 
around, for Miss Bettie was now on the back-seat with Mr. and Mrs. 
Sparks, and with a twinkle in his eye that indicated a lucky thought, 
he said, “Mr. Sparks, pardon me for interrupting your song, but I 
wish to ask you if you have any knowledge of palmistry ; I do not 
mean in the common acceptation of the word, but magnetic palmistry, 
such as is conveyed, for instance, by a gentleman when he tenderly 
squeezes the hand of a lady.” Miss Bettie blushed deep scarlet and 
began to search on the top of her hat for her veil. “No, no, Miss 
Bettie, that is not fair; this is an open-field fight — no intrenchments. 
Stand fire like a brave woman,” and coming to Ronald’s rescue, Elise 
quickly caught the veil, removed it out of reach, adding, “ Do, dear 
papa, enlighten us.” 

“Palmistry,” said the old gentleman, “is the so-called art of 
reading one’s fortune by tracing the lines in the palm of the hand ; 
but this, I presume, is not exactly what Mr. Irving means. There is, 
or was when I was young, a peculiar language conveyed by means of 
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the hand. Many sentiments were thus silently expressed although 
no word may have been spoken, and I do not suppose that the young 
people of to-day are less informed about such matters than we were, 
my dear,” and the old gentleman smiled significantly as he gave a 
side glance toward his wife. “TI should say, Mr. Irving, if I witnessed 
the tender squeezing of a lady’s hand by a gentleman, that he intended 
to intimate that which he would soon find words to express. I should 
infer that he was not insensible to her charms ; and if it were of fre- 
quent occurrence, I should assuredly expect the usual denouement — 
courtship, succeeded by marriage.” 

“Unquestionably, Mr. Sparks, your decision is correct. Now for 
my application, as the preachers say.” 

Here Ronald was interrupted by Miss Bettie :—“ Now, Mr. Irving, 
if you will. only desist I promise to tease you no more during our 
journey ; be generous, and let us play quits.” 

“That is a graceful surrender, Miss Bettie, but I cannot lose my 
application. Did you notice anything remarkably tender in the 
leave-taking at Holly Tavern, Mr. Sparks?” 

“Yes, I did observe that Mr. Crowder and his good lady seemed 
to be seriously troubled at our departure, and the poor widow and 
little E'fie were loth to see us go ; the Doctor too —” 

“Ah, Mr. Sparks, now you are touching the tender spot. What of 
the Doctor?” 

“Well, he seemed a little regretful ; but we gave him so much to 
do, I really cannot see why he did not show decided pleasure at 
bidding us good-bye.” 

“Look at Miss Bettie, Mr. Sparks, and you will read the answer 
to your question. Could you only have seen as I did the tender 
pressure of her hand as he assisted her into the coach: it was a 
lesson I shall not forget.” 

“O ho! the Doctor and Miss Bettie! Well, it would not be a bad 
match,” and with a quiet twinkle of humor in his eye, the old gentle- 
man shook with laughter as he turned toward Miss Bettie, who, 
thoroughly discomfited, now took refuge in one corner of the coach, 
while she exclaimed, “It is ungenerous in you, Mr. Irving, to tease 
me so, and it is foolish in me to be so annoyed by such nonsense ; 
but a trifle will sometimes annoy one more than a serious trouble, and 
the absurdity of all this is what worries me.” 

“ Wait until you get to Richmond, Miss Bettie, and see how absurd 
it will be when the Doctor makes his appearance in search of one 
Mr. Flinn who lives on Marshall Street. I only hope I shall not 
leave for the university before he comes; it will be rare fun to see 
the grave and imperturbable Doctor really in love and going about a 
diagnosis of his disease in his most professional style.” 

“* May I be there to see!” sung Elise, cheerily. “The Doctor was 
an easy prey, Miss Bettie, and how many of our fellow-travellers might 
have capitulated who can tell, had we been interrupted in our journey 
to Richmond?” 

“Nonsense, child! I make no conquests, nor do I think of such 
things now. My sentimental days are over, and my time is taken up 
with practical every-day matters: my dairy, my garden, my weaving- 
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room, and the busy home-life that gives me all the occupation I 
desire. Dr. Sawkins is as practical as I am, and is more in love 
with his books, his horse, and the skeleton in his office than with 
any other objects. I should as soon expect to see the evil spirit that 
haunts Holly Tavern visit Richmond as the Doctor.” 

“Should he come, Miss Bettie?” questioned Ronald, provokingly. 

“Should he visit Richmond while I am there, I should be glad to 
see him ; he is very agreeable, and not so grave as you young people 
suppose. When he chooses to give play to his humor he can be 
jolly enough, and under a quiet exterior I am sure he hides rare 
social qualities.” 

“ Pray tell us, Miss Betty, how you found out so much about the 
Doctor?” asked Elise. “He may be very good, and all that, but 
who would ever think such a dry old bachelor had any fun in him?” 

“T use my eyes, child, and if there is any humor to be found in an 
individual I am sure to discover it. I hope the Doctor will come to 
Richmond ; I should be willing to submit to Mr. Irving’s teasing for 
the pleasure of bringing the old bachelor out.” 

The afternoon of the next day brought our travellers in sight of 
the ancient town of Manchester, with its quiet country-village look, 
as it rested half-asleep on the hills overlooking the south bank of 
James River. Along the main street the coach rumbled, the sound 
bringing shopkeepers and idlers to their doors and windows that they 
might take a peep at the travellers, or give a familiar nod to Johnny 
Conklin, who seemed to know every man, woman, and child in the 
place. 

At the post-office, where Johnny paused long enough to deliver the 
mail, a crowd soon gathered to question him as to the latest country 
news, the weather, crops, wayside gossip, and especial inquiry was 
made by the old postmaster in relation to recent tidings from the 
Holly Tavern mystery. ‘‘ Caught him!” exclaimed Johnny. “ Divil 
a bit, Sir ; he is niver to be caught any more than lightnin’! He is 
gone ; but whist! I’ve got the very gintleman aboard that fought him 
in a dark room somethin’ less than half the night, and only let him 
go when he put a knife into him so deep,” and Johnny, dropping 
his reins on the dashboard, measured with his right the length of his 
left hand. At this announcement all eyes were turned in wonder 
towards the coach windows, and those standing nearest ventured to 
draw still nearer, some even peeping in to see if they could not ata 
glance discover the hero of such an adventure. 

‘“‘ And I’ve got aboard the very lady, too,” continued Johnny, “who 
was rescued from the river that stormy night I telled ye of, by this 
same gintleman ; and her father and mother too are here charming 
old couple!” Johnny made each announcement in a most emphatic 
stage-whisper, loud enough to be heard by his audience, but not so 
loud as to be intelligible to his passengers, and having wrought up 
the curiosity of the crowd to its highest pitch, he gathered up the 
reins, exclaiming: “I could talk to ye, gintlemen, about it all for 
hours, but the time fails me,” and, with a crack of his whip and a 
succession of nods, winks, and smiles, he bade them good-afternoon, 
and urged his horses into a brisk trot, leaving his friends to discuss 
at their leisure the bits of news he had given them. 
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The toll-gate passed, Johnny, in strict conformity with a notice 
which had been placed at each end of the bridge, brought his horses 
down to a walk, and our travellers were thus afforded time to enjoy 
the splendid view which here meets the eye. Above the bridge, dot- 
ting here and there the rapids, could be seen a number of little 
islands, still green with a growth of grass and reeds, and looking like 
emeralds in their setting of spray and foam. The trees that fringed 
the river and the larger of the islands were now dressed in their most 
beautiful autumn colors, from deepest crimson to brightest shade of 
orange, intermingled with quiet russet and many-tinted green. The 
river was as clear as a summer-brook, reflecting as a mirror the 
amber, purple, and fleecy clouds that were spread as a couch in the 
western sky, while over all the scene the glorious autumn sun shed a 
mellow light, its ‘beams glancing from the water in long, wavy golden 
lines. Ronald and Elise were not alone in their enthusiastic admi- 
ration, for Miss Bettie had just begged Mrs. Sparks to “look at the 
beautiful rapids,” and Mr. Sparks had called out to Johnny request- 
ing a halt, before Elise found words to express her appreciation of 
the scene. 

“Oh, how lovely! Did you ever see anything half so beautiful, 
Mr. Irving?” 

“T have seen this many times before, Miss Elise, but never when I 
thought it so complete. Johnny has halted just at the right point, for 
here we take in all its beauty: the rapids, the islands, the clouds, the 
sunlight, the shadows, the bridges, vessels in the distance. What a 
scene for a painter!” 

“Could any painter reproduce this—such a mellow light, those 
soft, wavy clouds, the shimmer of the sunbeams on the water? Oh, 
Mr. Irving! I never saw any work of art like this ; and man’s best 
efforts are, after all, but feeble attempts to copy nature!” 

Ronald enjoyed the enthusiasm of his young companion, whose 
life among the low sand-hills of Georgia had prepared her to see 
beauty in every hill and valley through which she had passed since 
reaching Virginia, and he pointed out each phase of this landscape 
with a new pleasure now, because it interested one in whom he felt a 
deep and tender interest. The whole party were reluctant to leave 
the scene, and watched from the windows its kaleidoscopic changes 
as the coach slowly moved on ; nor were any of them sufficiently alive 
to the present to realise that their journey had really ended until 
aroused by Johnny’s query: “ And where would ye, ladies and gintle- 
men, be like to stop in the city?” 

“ Are we really here, Johnny?” asked Mr. Sparks doubtfully, as he 
carefully removed from his head a worsted travelling-cap and put on 
his broad-brimmed beaver-hat instead. 

“ Sure and we are here, Sir, all safe ; no accidents this time.” 

“Well, Johnny, you may drive us to the Columbian Hotel,” the old 
gentleman continued. “From all accounts there is no better house 
of entertainment, and I like its quiet respectability.” 

The Columbian was speedily reached, and to the astonishment of 
its smiling host, who came quickly to the coach-door, every passenger 
got out with the exception of Miss Bettie Flinn, who, bidding her 
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friends adieu for the present, gave Johnny the number of her brother’s 
residence on Marshall street, where she was greeted most heartily by 
Mrs. Flinn and a veritable troop of little Flinns, who rushed pell-mell 
into the hall and front porch to see the big trunk brought in. 

Miss Bettie’s brother, Howard Flinn, was not unlike her in appear- 
ance, and was one of those large-hearted men who delighted in dis- 
pensing hospitality because it afforded him real pleasure, and fortu- 
nately his circumstances were so easy as to enable him to entertain 
with liberality. Few days passed during the year that some friend, 
or the friend of some friend, did not sit at his table, and there all 
found abundance without display, and such a welcome as only the 
truly hospitable can give. Bright and early the next morning Miss 
Bettie joined her brother and sister in the breakfast-room, and she 
was scarcely seated before Howard betrayed a large-Mearted intention 
by asking: “ Bettie, don’t you wish little wife and I would go down 
with you after breakfast to call on the folks at the Columbian.” 

“Sister is going at any rate, Howard, and we would be delighted 
if you can only spare time enough to join us. Will you, now?” 

“Qh, certainly. I never lose an opportunity to see a pretty girl, 
and I have great curiosity to take a peep at young Irving.” 

“You are a good brother indeed, and I shall take pleasure in in- 
troducing you to my new friends.” 

“No blarney, Bet. Say, little wife, how many vacant rooms have 
we? I can’t bear an empty house.” 

“We have three chambers, Howard, you know, but Bettie occupies 
one.” 

“Exactly. We will put the pretty girl in with Bet, the old folks in 
the large room, and young what’s-his-name in the other. I shall then 
feel that thé house is comfortably full, and we can proceed to the 
business of entertaining,” 

“Gracious, Howard! I believe if you could not entertain other- 
wise, you would give a stranger your bed, and pillow your own head 
on a soft brick in the chimney-corner, and expect your wife to do 
likewise ; but I am thankful we have the room to entertain Bettie’s 
friends, and we will take the carriage down that we may bring them 
back with us.” 

All unconscious of this little plot the travellers were making a 
most sumptuous breakfast at the Columbian, when the servant 
brought in two cards on a waiter and handed them to Elise. ‘Oh, it 
is Miss Bettie!” was her first exclamation. ‘ The dear creature! to 
think of us and come so soon to see us. And here is another card: 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Flinn.” Mamma, I will go immediately to the 
parlor, you and papa can come at your leisure.” Ronald making his 
excuses, joined Elise, and the young people were soon greeting Miss 
Bettie with unfeigned cordiality, and Mr. and Mrs. Sparks coming in 
a-short time afterwards, found them conversing with Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Flinn, after the manner of a friendship fully ripe. 

Three days passed swiftly by, and still Ronald lingered in Rich- 
mond. He had declined the hospitable invitation of Mr. Flinn, 
pleading engagements that necessitated his remaining at a hotel ; 
but every afternoon and evening found him in the bright cozy par- 
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lors on Marshall street, and Miss Bettie took good care that the dear 

old people should have rest and quiet, while to Elise was given the 
agreeable task of entertaining her visitor. On this his last afternoon 
in the city Ronald came to take Elise out for a quiet walk ; and as he 
sat alone in the parlor waiting until she should be ready, he heard 
the rustle of a dress, a familiar step, and turned from the window 
where he had been standing in time to meet and give an answering 
smile to Miss Bettie’s bright face. “ Alone and waiting: the one a 
hard thing to be, the other still harder to do, Mr. Irving,” was her 
first salutation. 

‘Vou never said truer words, Miss Bettie.” 

“Poor fellow! yours is a desperate case of love at first sight. 
Pray tell me now, how do matters go? Does the little Southern 
beauty smile or frown upon your wooing?” 

“Indeed I cannot tell. It may be that you can enlighten me, for 
who but a woman can read the heart of a woman? She always 
smiles, Miss Bettie, but looks so tender and innocent all the while 
that I have never yet dared to do more than hint, for fear that I 
should startle and cause her to avoid me.” 

“Two precious little chickens! Startled indeed! Now, Mr. Irving, 
if you love Elise, tell her so; and if you meet with the reception 
which I hope may be in waiting for you, she will soon recover from 
her fright. There is nothing like a manly course. Frankness without 
audacity, with just enough of shyness to give a spicy flavor, is the 
most winning way to approach a woman, especially an inexperienced 
one.” 

“ Bravo, Miss Bettie! I thought you were a novice in such mat- 
ters, and lo! I find in you a most sage adviser. I shall follow your 
advice.” 

“ And what advice has Miss Bettie been giving vou, Mr. Irving?” 
said a soft, gentle voice, so near where he sat as to make him start 
and change color as he arose to acknowledge her approach. 

“Make him tell you, Elise; be sure you do,” said Miss Bettie, as 
she hurried out of the room as if to meet some pressing engagement, 
leaving the young couple free to take their ramble or to remain where 
they were in the full and uninterrupted enjoyment of their last after- 
noon together for many months. 

An awkward pause ensued after Miss Bettie’s departure, and Elise 
thought she had never heard the antique little marble clock on the 
mantel tick so loudly before. She could almost imagine that it was 
the tall old-fashioned clock that stood on the landing of the stairway 
at home; and when with a sudden warning click it began to strike 
five she almost jumped from her seat, saying as she did so, “I am 
ready.” 

“ Five!” exclaimed Ronald, glad of anything to break the stillness. 
“Did you say you were ready? Then we had better go, for I wish to 
take you where we can see the last gleam of sunset, and it is a good 
walk from here.” 

The sun had gone down behind a bank of dark clouds, and the 
shadows were gathering thick upon one of the most beautiful of 
those hills that overlook the river; but our young friends still 
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lingered there and seemed unwilling to turn their steps toward 
Marshall Street. An observer would have easily perceived too that 
now all the childish restraint of the afternoon had disappeared, and 
in its stead there had been a rapid growth of tenderness and confi- 
dence. It grew at last so dark that they were brought to realise the 
lateness of the hour by the ruddy flash and glow from the furnaces on 
the river bank below, as the toiling laborers like spectres dragged out 
from the fires the blazing bars, or some chimney emitted a lurid light. 
“Pardon me, dear Elise,” said Ronald, as he gave her his arm and 
turned to leave the spot, “for having kept you so long in the cool 
autumn air. I was too selfish, and I fear your mamma will be seriously 
displeased. But really I could not help it ; you have made me very, 
very happy, and I shall try to deserve the treasure you have given me.” 

“You gave me back my life, Mr. Irving,” was her trembling reply. 

As Ronald rang the door-bell he heard Miss Bettie’s quick step in 
the hall, and they were greeted by her uplifted finger as she exclaimed, 
“Weoill, runaways, have you vecu lo Mauciesier, Kocketis, or Scteam- 
ersville? I was just about to dispatch a servant to have the alarm- 
bells rung, and I really feared Mrs. Sparks would have a nervous 
spell. You are a naughty fellow, Mr. Irving, to keep Elise out so 
late.” 

“T plead guilty, Miss Bettie, and beg that you make peace for me 
with Mrs. Sparks. Miss Elise does not look the worse for her walk, 
and ”’— with a mischievous glance —“I am quite sure she has more 
roses now than when she went out.” 

Ronald now paused an instant, listened intently, then motioning 
with his head toward the parlor, asked, “ What familiar voice is that, 
Miss Bettie?” 

“Whose do you think?” 

“*Tis the Doctor!” said Elise, gleefully. ‘Oh, Miss Bettie, I told 
you so. Mr. Irving, we will be decidedly de trop to-night.” 

“Tt is the Doctor, you foolish children, and he is making himself 
as agreeable as possible to Papa and Mamma Sparks. It seems that 
he is an old friend of brother Howard's, and this is not his first visit.” 

“Nor will it be his last,” whispered Ronald. 

“You provoking fellow! Come in and speak to the Doctor while 
I go and put the cook in a good humor by ordering tea; it has been 
ready this half-hour, and all has been kept waiting for you. Be civil, 
Sir, or I will not forgive you.” 

“Consider me under bond ; the Doctor shall not exceed me in 
dignity, and when we tell you what beguiled us into so long a walk, 
you will doubtless be equally confidential ; and then—a truce to 
teasing.” 

Ronald entered upon his labors at the university with a zeal stimu- 
lated by a new inspiration and a heart buoyed up by bright hopes for 
the future. Having made known to Mr. Sparks his attachment to 
Elise, he found the old gentleman quite ready to assent to the under- 
standing that existed, after he had prudently consulted Ronald’s 
friends to whom he had referred in the city; and at their parting 
most cordially did he extend to him the hospitalities of his far-off 
home in Savannah, and bid him God-speed in his work of prepara- 
tion for the duties and honors that awaited him in life. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 
HAMPDEN SPARKS AT LAST APPEARS. His STRANGE SToryY, 


Wirt slow step, examining each number as he passed that he might 
be sure of getting the right one, an officer in colonel’s uniform was 
seen walking along Tottingham Court Road. His manner indicated 
that he was either a stranger in London or had been so long away as 
to have forgotten localities that might have been once familiar. At 
last pausing before a handsome residence with a broad flight of steps 
leading up from the street, he consulted by the light of a street lamp 
a card which he held in his hand, and said audibly, “I have it; this 
is the number, and I shall soon see face to face my father’s old friend.” 
With the measured stride of a soldier he ascended the flight of steps, 
rang the bell, and stood tapping time with his cane and whistling a 
lively air as he awaited the answering step of the servant. The door 
was opened, and the officer was greeted with an obsequious bow. 

“Does Captain Harvie Gwynn reside here?” was the first query. 

“Yes, sir; will you be pleased to walk in?” 

“lake him my card, and say that Colonel Sparks would be pleased 
to have a private interview with him at the earliest moment that he is 
disengaged.” And following the servant, the Colonel was ushered 
into the drawing-room and there awaited the convenience of the mas- 
ter of the house. 

Captain Gwynn our readers will recognise as an enlarged edition 
of the gallant young captain in the Scot’s Greys. The sandy side- 
whiskers are now frosted at the tips, the clean-shaven chin has grown 
double, the once lithe and graceful figure rotund ; but the same good 
humor beams forth from every feature in his genial face, and it is a 
pleasure to watch him as in dressing-gown and slippers he now sits 
in his easy-chair in the library, reading an evening paper and smoking 
a most fragrant Havana. He was quite in the mood for visitors. and 
looked up with an air of satisfaction as Thomas announced his ap- 
proach by a knock, and then thrust his plethoric frame inside the 
room through the narrowest opening he could possibly make use of, 
murmuring to himself, “ the master hates draughts.” 

“ A visitor, Thomas?” and the Captain reached forth his hand and 
took the card from the receiver on which it had been brought. 

“Yes, sir; a Colonel Sparks sends his compliments and asks a 
private interview.” 

“Colonel Sparks!” and Captain Gwynn arose hastily from his seat 
as he pronounced the name. ‘“ How does he look, Thomas, young or 
old?” 

“Rather youngish, sir ; forty or thereabout, and very handsome.” 

“Show the gentleman up here, Thomas, and excuse me to all 
other visitors so long as he remains.” 

By the same squeezing process, Thomas made his exit, and was not 
long in obeying his master’s command, only varying the mode of in- 
gress on his return by opening the library door sufficiently wide to 
accord with his idea of the social dignity of the visitor he had shown 
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Captain Gwynn arose as the young officer entered the library, and 
advanced to meet him with extended hand and steady gaze, saying as 
the stranger introduced himself, “Sparks! A very familiar name 
indeed, although it is years since I have met any one who bore it. 
My dearest friend and companion-in-arms in Spain was Colonel 
Hampden Sparks of Mallow Marsh ; but he is gone, noble soul, and 
there is no living relative left in all the realm. The beautiful old 
home is a sad wreck with no one to keep it in order, and will pass 
forever from the name unless lawful heirs soon appear. Beg pardon, 
Colonel, for having kept you standing ; be seated. I was thinking of 
other days, and had forgotten to be civil.” 

Returning the greeting he had received, Colonel Sparks astonished 
Captain Gwynn by the announcement: ‘“‘I bear the name of 
Hampden Sparks, and am lawful heir to Mallow Marsh ; it is to con- 
sult with you as an old friend of my father, Roscoe Sparks of Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, that 1 am now come.” 

“But, Colonel, how is this? you an American and wearing the 
uniform of a colonel in the British army? Pardon me, but it is very 
strange.” 

“Yes, my present position is an anomalous one and requires ex- 
planation ; but you may feel assured, Captain Gwynn, that the truth of 
all I say will be fully vindicated.” 

“Where have you been, Colonel, in all these years since the death 
of Colonel Sparks of Mallow Marsh, and how do you intend to prove 
too that you are indeed the heir? No will has ever been discovered, 
and if one ever existed it was stolen at the time that a valuable chest 
was taken by undiscovered thieves from the chambers of their proper 
custodian, Agrippa Clinch, in Chancery Lane.” 

“Did you or Mr. Clinch never receive a letter or letters from my 
father, soon after the death of my father?” 

“Never. How long is it since you left your Savannah home, 
Colonel?” 

“A little more than twenty years.” 

“ But have you heard frequently from your father?” 

“Not in all those years; and I have only been in England forty- 
eight hours.” 

‘Remarkable, remarkable! All this really does need explanation, 
Colonel, and you must pardon my seeming incredulity.” 

“Tam fully aware of the doubtful position I occupy, Captain, and 
if you can give me an hour of your valuable time I think I can tell 
you as strange a story as you ever heard.” 

“It is not probable that we shall now be interrupted, as I have 
excused myself to all visitors ; and it will give me pleasure to have 
you explain this mystery, Colonel. You bear a name I love and 
honor because of the dear friend who bore it; and it would be a real 
gratification to me to know that one bearing the same name, one all 
worthy of it, was to inherit the old homestead, where I have spent so 
many happy days. Join me in a cigar, and while we smoke we will 
have your story.” 

“I must begin my story, Captain Gwynn, by saying that we should 
have met more than twenty years ago, but the fates were against it. 
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Early in September, 1824, my father, Roscoe Sparks of Savannah, re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Agrippa Clinch, Solicitor, London, informing 
him of the demise of my uncle, Colonel Hampden Sparks of Mallow 
Marsh, and requesting that he or some one authorised to represent 
him fully should hasten to London without delay, as business of im- 
portance awaited him. On the 3d of October I left Savannah, bearing 
letters of introduction to you and to other early friends of my father 
in London, having also on my person important papers in relation to 
my father’s interests here. A short time before leaving home I met 
with two strangers sojourning in Savannah, both Englishmen ; and 
from my first acquaintance with them I was struck with the remark- 
able contrast between them, not only in appearance, but in refinement 
and cultivation. The older of the two was a heavy, thick-set man 
with coarse features and a devil-may-care, sea-faring look ; the younger 
was handsome, refined, and in outward seeming a polished gentleman. 
Travelling together for many days, the ordinary acquaintance before 
exisiing Svv0il 1ipened iit itienudsuip. We iaiacd fiecly, aud they 
informed me that they had been making a tour of pleasure through 
the South and were now on their way homeward, expressed themselves 
as highly gratified by all they had seen and learned of the manners, 
customs and social life of our hospitable land. Young and inex- 
perienced in the ways of the world, I was much flattered by their 
attentions, and soon made known to them the nature of my business 
abroad, received from the younger promises of friendly aid when we 
should reach London, and assurances that he knew Mr. Clinch well, 
was the intimate friend of Captain Gwynn, and in his earlier days had 
visited Mallow Marsh, being at that time in his last year at Rugby. 
His description of my uncie and the old home coincided exactly with 
all that my father had ever told me about them ; and as we journeyed 
he kept me entertained, and in the most social and communicative 
humor, drawing out in the course of each conversation more and more 
of the details connected with my business. Not long after we reached 
the North Carolina border the rough companion bade adieu to his 
friend, urging a temporary engagement many miles distant from the 
main stage-road, but promising to rejoin us at some point of our 
journey before we should reach New York. I did not know then the 
nature of his engagement, but gained my knowledge by a sad expe- 
rience only a few days afterward. Reaching one night a stage-stand 
in South Side, Virginia, known as ‘ Holly Tavern,’ we were told that 
we could there rest until dawn before resuming our journey, and my 
companion, who by the way bore the very Spanish name of Carlos 
Armero, and was of remarkably fiery temperament for an Englishman, 
was assigned to a bed in the same room with me. Weary with my 
journey I slept heavily, and can now recall only one conscious mo- 
ment during that horrible night, and that was just after receiving a 
heavy blow. For an instant I saw the form of a man by the dim fire- 
light, and felt that I was being dragged from my bed ; then everything 
in the room seemed lost to view. ‘There was a mist. before my eyes, 
and hours passed before I became aware of what had happened or 
where I was. In the dim awakening of first consciousness I per- 
ceived that I was weak and helpless, there was a dull heavy pain in 
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my head, stiffness in my limbs, and the peculiar sensation one has 
when made sick by swinging came over me frequently. I was also 
conscious of being in rapid motion ; could see objects along a country 
road spin by me in the most fearful and fantastic manner ; nor did 
full consciousness return until all motion ceased. I then found my- 
self in a dark shady spot in a dense forest, the companions of my 
journey, Armero and Flint (that was the name of the rough char- 
acter), standing guard over me, and I then understood that to accom- 
plish his part of the plan of my abduction was the sole engagement 
that had induced him to leave us in North Carolina with the promise 
of rejoining us before reaching New York. My taunts and reproaches 
seemed only to amuse the brace of hardened villains who had me in 
their power. Armero told me coolly he had long determined that 
the rightful heir should never inherit Mallow Marsh; his plans 
had been made before my uncle’s death, and no time had been lost 
since that, to him, happy event ; he had all the important papers 
in his possession ; and with a devilish gleam in his eye announced 
that his visit to Savannah was not without a purpose, which he hoped 
now to be able to accomplish at least in part. Exasperated by ihe 
impudence and villainy of the man, I summoned all the strength 
which in my enfeebled condition I could command, and grasping the 
dead branch of a tree lying near, I struck him a blow which brought 
him to the ground. As quick as a flash he arose. The muzzle of 
his pistol covered my heart; an instant more and I should have 
slept my last sleep. Our eyes met, and slowly lowering the pistol, he 
said with an earnestness that was simply diabolical, ‘Sparks, I do 
not want your blood, but Mallow Marsh. I spare you now on only 
one condition, and that is: as soon as we reach England you enlist 
and go to India. Understand, it is India or certain death.’ Weak 
and feeble from loss of blood, I was no match for my abductors in a 
hand to-hand encounter, and yielding to the hope of freeing myself 
from them at some future day, I redeemed my life by giving the pledge 
to enlist. On reaching England I was promptly enlisted in a regi- 
ment under orders for India, Flint enlisting in the same company 
that he might be with and keep watch over me, to prevent the possi~ 
bility of my escape and return to plague by my presence his guilty 
accomplice. We arrived at Calcutta in time to participate in the 
closing scenes of the Burmese War, and were then ordered far into 
the interior among the hill tribes, where we spent years in post duty, 
being changed only from one outpost to another. Like the Old Man 
of the Sea, Flint clung to me for four years ; and I would doubtless 
have been under his surveillance until now had not a strange event 
brought about our separation. During the summer of 14828 a detach- 
ment of our regiment was ordered to advance still further to the 
northward and establish a post some distance beyond Lucknow, and 
approaching near to the border of Punjab. ‘The post once estab- 
lished, brave officers and men were not lacking to undertake expedi- 
tions involving adventure and much hazard, such excursions being 
looked upon as a pleasant and desirable relief from the dull routine 
of ordinary camp life. Marching orders came one morning ; only a 
small squad was detailed from our company. Flint was left behind, 
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and for the first time since we landed in India, to my infinite relief, 
we were separated. I have never seen him since that hour, nor do I 
know whether he still lives. During that expedition I was captured 
by a hostile band of Sikhs, carried to the northern extremity of 
Punjab and kept for years wandering up and down among the moun- 
tain passes and valleys of that strange and beautiful country, the 
favored servant of a capricious chief, who valued me so highly for my 
knowledge of many things which served him well, that he kept a 
careful eye upon my movements and gave me no opportunity for 
escape. I had given up all hopes of ever seeing home, friends, or 
even the face of one of my own race again, when a strange Provi- 
dence led our chief in the line of march of the British army then 
advancing upon Cabul. I can convey but a feeble impression of the 
joy I felt as from an elevated mountain slope I watched the long line 
of redcoats, their burnished arms glittering in the sunlight, their 
banners waving, a promise of protection could I only once more 
rejoin my adopted countrymen. But how this was to be accomplished 
I knew not, I could only watch, hope, and bide my time. Hovering 
on the flank of the British army, the Sikhs, as I had hoped, camped 
very near them that night, keeping well up on the mountain and put- 
ting out a strong picket in the direction of their enemy, but leaving 
the mountain side of their encampment unprotected. My resolution 
was quickly taken. Waiting until those around me had fallen asleep, 
with the stealth of an Indian I picked my way through the camp, 
often stepping over prostrate forms. Reaching a mountain path, | 
ascended for some distance, then making a detour, to be sure of 
avoiding the lines of pickets that had been posted in the direction of 
our army, I descended slowly and carefully. Reaching a point where 
the descent was less abrupt I was suddenly halted, answered the chal- 
lenge in good honest English, was soon taken into camp and to the 
headquarters of General Pollock, where I became quite a lion. 

“To cut a long story short, Captain Gwynn, it was in that cam- 
paign I won my colonelcy, as you will see by these (pointing to his 
medals). Iwas familiar with the country, was accidentally placed in a 
trying position at the Khyber Pass, lived through it, and am once 
more in old England to try and establish my heirship to Mallow 
Marsh. You have my story, and I now need your fricadly aid ; for 
while I have earned in India honor, my occupation has not given me 
a full purse, and in this great city I am almost a stranger.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


SPARKS vs. SPARKS. A MystTIFIED Host. TimMELY ARRIVAL OF A 
STRANGE PACKAGE, ARMERO’S STORY. 


As Colonel Sparks concluded his story Captain Gwynn grasped his 
hand, and shaking it with warmth, said, “ Yours has indeed been a 
strange and adventurous life, Colonel ; the story written out would 
prove a most interesting romance. Give it to Blackwood and let 
others enjoy it as I have. You need not fear finding friends too in 
England, and foremost among them let me name Harvie Gwynn ; 
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command my services in any way you may need them, and permit me 
the pleasure of entertaining you during vour stay in London. You see 
I live in a quiet unfashionable part of the city, but I can promise you 
something better than camp-life in India.” 

“You are very kind, Captain.” 

“Not at all; I am a social animal, and it will be kind of you to 
come into my quiet den. Say you will.” 

“IT can only meet such open-hearted hospitality in the same frank, 
open spirit, and will send my luggage around in the morning.” 

“Good. Let us have another whiff together, and I will order a bowl 
of hot punch on the strength of your promise.” 

While mine host and his visitor were thus pleasantly engaged in the 
library, quite a lively scene was being enacted down in the hall, the 
hero of the occasion being none other than Thomas. He was 
standing with the hall-door half open, his hand upon the knob, and in 
an excited tone of voice was endeavoring to convince some one standing 
outside that “the master was not at ’ome to wisitors.” 

“ But I must see your master ; take him my card this instant,” said 
the stranger. 

“Werry sorry, sir, but I can’t disobey the master.” 

“Will you then say to your master that a gentleman is waiting to 
see him on urgent business, a gentleman recently arrived from 
abroad?” 

“If I do that, sir, I’d as well take the card.” 

“Take the card then and go to the devil with you.” 

“T don’t want to do that either, sir.” 

“ Then take ¢#zs to your master, for I do hot intend to leave the 
house until I see him,” and pushing by the burly form of the flushed 
and angry servant, the stranger walked into the hall and seated him- 
self, coolly determined to carry his point. With sullen dogged step 
Thomas turned away and walked up the broad flight of steps leading 
from the hall, anon wagging his head and taking side-long glances at 
the intruder, all the while muttering, “A would-be gentleman—a 
werry much dressed up fad he is. I ’ope the master will tell me to 
put him in the street.” 

To the well-known knock of his servant Captain Gwynn responded, 
“What is it, Thomas?” 

“A wisitor, sir, sends his card, and says he is just come from 
abroad and must see you on urgent business. I told him you was 
werry much engaged, but he said he wouldn’t leave the ’ouse until he 
saw you. Oh! he is queer, sir, werry queer.” 

“This is very odd,” was the Captain’s first exclamation as he 
glanced at the card which Thomas had handed him “Colonel Sparks, 
what do you think of this?” handing the card to his visitor. 

“T think it is a cool piece of impudence and villainy ; and if you 
will have the sender of this card shown up, I think I can introduce 
you to Carlos Armero.” 

“ Do you really think so?” 

“Yes indeed. Let Thomas show him up; I will take my seat in 
this alcove just behind the curtain, and when he shall have introduced 
himself and fully enlightened you as to his business, I will confront 
him.” 
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“Very good ; invite him up, Thomas.” 

With quiet dignity Armero entered the library, Thomas only 
opening the door wide enough to admit him ; and as Captain Gwynn 
arose to meet him, he was struck with the grace of person and manner 
with which he introduced himself and his business. He claimed to 
be the son of Roscoe Sparks of Savannah, had been a wanderer to 
and fro in the earth, but tired of adventure, had now determined to 
claim his estates and settle down at old Mallow Marsh for life. He 
here produced a letter of introduction from Roscoe Sparks of Say- 
annah, Georgia, written more than twenty years before, saying, 
“ Doubtless you think me an unworthy truant son, Captain Gwynn ; 
but ’tis ‘ never too late to mend,’ and I trust you will not disown my 
claim to your friendship because of my seeming indifference to it in 
all these years. Events I could not control at the time led me to 
India, and—” 

There was a movement in the alcove, and as the true Hampden 
Sparks walked forth and confronted his abductor, he said in a firm 
measured tone, “ Carlos Armero, you lie! Hampden Sparks still lives, 
Do you know me?” 

In an instant Armero’s eyes flashed as if lighted by the fires of the 
pit, and turning upon the speaker a look of well-feigned surprise, ex- 
claimed “No! Who are you that dares to insult a gentleman in a 
gentleman’s house? Captain Gwynn, whence comes this tinselled 
creature? Do you permit such insults to be given in your house? 
For shame!” 

“Upon my honor, gentlemen, this is all very queer; I do not 
understand it at all. A gentleman calls and introduces himself as a 
son of my old friend Roscoe Sparks of Savannah. I receive him with 
cordialty and make him my guest. Within an hour another gen- 
tleman calls and tells the same story ; the two confront each other; 
one calls the other Armero; the other protests that he is not Ar- 
mero, but Sparks; the lie passes. It isn’t comedy, gentlemen. for it is 
no laughing matter, and for God’s sake do not make it tragedy in my 
house.” 

Pointing his finger at Armero, Colonel Sparks said with a trace of 
scorn in his manner, “ Captain Gwynn, I did not seek your hospitality, 
nor shall I now accept it until you are assured that I am no impostor. 
You need fear no tragedy, for I would not soil my sword with the 
blood of such as 4e unless in self-defence. He has just handed you 
the letter he took from my person twenty years ago; ’tis a wonder the 
villain has not made good use of it before now.” 

“ Really, gentlemen,” said the mystified Captain, “this whole affair 
is most unexpected, and I beg pardon if I seem to give offence to 
either of you. Can't we come to some happy explanation? ‘There 
cannot be but one Hampden Sparks, son of Roscoe Sparks. Do not 
engage in criminating charges, but let us reason a little about it.” 

At this juncture there was a rap at the library door, and Thomas 
thrusting himself inside, handed his master a package, saying, 
“ Brought by the express man, sir,” adding in undertone as he made 
his exit, “looks werry waluable too.” 

The Captain took the package and broke the seals, begging to be 
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excused a moment that he might examine the contents. Unfolding a 
large foolscap sheet yellow from much age and handling, he read what 
was written thereon carefully ; then taking lout of the envelope a del- 
icately tinted note-sheet traced in a beautiful feminine hand, his eye 
ran rapidly over the page, and as he readia new light seemed to dawn 
upon his hitherto perplexed countenance. Turning towards Colonel 
Sparks, he exclaimed with energy, “In all my life I never heard of 
anything to equal this. We are not living in wonder-land, but a gen- 
uine wonder is wrought before our eyes. Listen! 


“«THE WILLOWS,’ NEAR COVENTRY, December 28¢h. 
“*CapT. HarviE Gwynn, London : 
“«Sir:-—In obedience to the last wish of a wayward and erring one, 
I now send to you a package which will be found to contain im- 
portant papers in relation to the estate of Colonel Hampden Sparks 
of Mallow Marsh, county Warwick. That you may understand it all 
without any painful explanations from one whose heart is wrung when 
even a thought of it comes over me, I send his confession, which you 
may read, use if necessary in the interests of the rightful heirs, and 
then destroy. Very respectfully, 
“* DEBORAH FLINT.’ 


“ And this,” resumed Captain Gwynn, taking up the yellow-stained 
foolscap sheet, “‘is the confession, which not only confirms every word 
of your story, Colonel, but supplies many missing links known only to 
the writer and to you,” turning toward Armero, “if you be Carlos 
Armero, the accomplice of Hardy Flint.” 

The accumulation of evidence was too great and came too suddenly 
for the ordinarily quick-witted Armero, and his keen eyes drooped 
before the steady gaze of his accusers. At last looking up with a 
stolid attempt at indifference, he said, “ Well, gentlemen, what do you 
propose doing with your humble servant?” 

“Why, we will hand you over to the tender mercies of the law, of 
course,” responded the Captain. 

“ Think not,” was the cool reply. 

“ And pray why not, Sir?” 

“ Because it will not serve the best interests of all concerned to do 

so.” 
“Ah! Enlighten us as to how your being at large will in the re- 
motest degree aid our cause,” said Colonel Sparks with energy. 
“ Had you been transported twenty-five years ago I should have been 
saved much suffering, and would now be in quiet possession of the 
home of my ancestors.” 

“You will now inherit the home of your ancestors without further 
trouble if I am permitted to go free ; not without much trouble if I 
am placed in the hands of the law. For I have valuable papers still 
in my possession, which you will never get if I am prosecuted. Hear 
what I have to say, gentlemen, and decide for yourselves what you will 
do. The papers Captain Gwynn has just received were in my pos- 
session three days ago, and only a sense of honor—do not smile, 
gentlemen: no human creature is without some sense of honor — 
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only respect to the wishes and memory of a dead friend prevented 
my breaking the seals and examining the contents of the package 
which he committed to my charge for his sister. I could not bring 
myself to break the seals of that package, although I feared that 
there was something within which might endanger the final success 
of a scheme which has occupied in its planning and execution the 
best years of—you would have it—an ill-spent life. Be it so, 
Judge as you like ; but now we will go back in my story more than 
twenty years, to the time of my father’s second marriage with Sefiorita 
Pico La Riva, in Badajoz, Spain, and I will give you a glimpse of my 
early life that you may see what made me less honorable than you, 
and you, Captain Gwynn and Colonel Sparks. The Captain will re- 
member my father, and that at one period in his life no man in all 
Spain could better have afforded to bring up his son a gentleman. 
He had houses, lands, orchards, vineyards, money, and I was his 
only child. I would speak no ill of the dead, for he has long since 
gone to his account ; but truth compels me to say, I never knew a 
father’s love, and very little did I receive of his care after reaching 
an age when I could take even the most indifferent care of myself. 
Becoming infatuated with Sefiorita Pico La Riva, who was young, 
beautiful, high-born, but heartless, she married him to relieve her 
father of some pecuniary difficulty, and I, with no home at home, 
was sent to England to be educated at Rugby, where on a scant allow- 
ance doled out to me in quarterly instalments I existed during a 
youth of many trials and temptations. By some means - Colonel 
Hampden Sparks of Mallow Marsh learned that I was at Rugby, and 
while tradition hath it that he owed my father no good will, he dis- 
played a noble, generous spirit and was kind to his wayward son, 
even as a father, and I became familiar with all the nooks and 
crannies of the old place, where I had permission in my holidays to 
roam at will. It was in my last year at Rugby that I conceived the 
idea of gaining possession of Mallow Marsh, and since that hour I 
have been as one possessed of a devil. Every thought and purpose 
of my life seemed to converge to this point, and my noble friend and 
benefactor had not long been sleeping under the larches at the old 
place before the chest containing the will, stocks, bonds, bank-bills, and 
family jewels disappeared from the office of their custodian, Agrippa 
Clinch, in Chancery Lane. Who spirited away these valuables was a 
question frequently asked but never answered. One who could 
answer now sleeps deep down in old ocean ; the other, who might, 
can only do so on his own terms.” 

Here Armero paused, folded his arms upon his chest and gazed 
with his keen eyes into the faces of his auditors, who had listened 
with breathless interest to his recital. 

‘‘What terms do you propose, Armero?” questioned Colonel 
Sparks. 

“They are quickly stated. First, I am not to be prosecuted ; next, 
I am not to be pressed for the restitution of such moneys or jewels as 
may have been made use of since the chest disappeared; and 
thirdly, no publicity is to be given to my connection with the whole 
affair until I have time to leave the country. Pledge me on your 
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honor, gentlemen, that you will faithfully adhere to my terms, and I 
will place in your hands all that Colonel Sparks may need to gain 
quick possession of Mallow Marsh.” 

Colonel Sparks looked toward Captain Gwynn, who nodded ap- 
provingly, and then said: “ Armero, we give you our promise. You 
have dealt hardly with me, one a stranger to you; but you have been 
sinned against too, and in this hour of your humiliation I am willing 
not only to strive to forget, but to forgive. You need not fear to tell 
us all.” 

“The remainder of my story is short, gentlemen. Having pos- 
sessed myself of the chest, I found therein a handsome sum in Bank 
of England notes, for Colonel Sparks always kept money at home, 
and the chest was taken to London just as he had left it. Upon the 
money and the proceeds of a few diamonds I have lived and en- 
deavored to execute my plan. I did not think it safe to lay claim to 
Mallow Marsh until assured of the death of the rightful heirs, and 
have just returned from America, where I endeavored, I am sorry and 
ashamed to say it, Colonel, to hasten your father’s death. I have 
now the pleasure of stating that he still lives in the enjoyment of a 
green old age; and you will find your mother and sister well and 
glad to welcome you home. Home! what a mocking sound that 
word has to me! You, gentlemen, have homes; I go out into the 
world with at least the shadowy outlines of the brand of Cain upon 
me, with no one to care whither I go or where or when I die.” For 
the first time showing deep emotion, Armero folded his arms and 
with quivering features turned away and walked into the alcove, while 
with pitying eye the two who had heard his story sat in silence 
and watched him. He had indeed committed crime, and for years 
lived like the sons of Ishmael; but in this hour they could not do 
aught else than pity one brought so low, so much a wreck of what he 
might have been. 

Waiting until he grew more composed, Captain Gwynn ventured to 
ask him the fate of his father’s second wife, Pico Armero. 

“She too has gone into the great unknown, did not live long to 
plague my father or enjoy her ill-gotten wealth. Years afterwards 
my old Spanish nurse, whom I met in this city, told me of her death, 
and a sad picture she gave of a beautiful woman fading as the 
brightness fades from a summer-cloud at sunset, and saying with her 
last breath, as she seemed to be living only in a happier past and link- 
ing the old proverb to some pleasant memory, ‘ By the street of By- 
and-Bye we arrive at the house of Never.’ ” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
CLosInG SCENES. 


WinTER has passed away, and spring in all its beauty is animating 
nature with new life. ‘The Virginia woodlands are fresh and green, 
and the dog-wood blossoms peeping out between the leaves are 
swaying to and fro beneath the weight of happy singing-birds. Old 
Holly Tavern nestling down amid a mass of bloom and shade, looks 
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sweeter than ever before, and as we approach, it is noticeable that 
something unusual is either in-progress or expected, for everybody 
about the place seems astir. 

Burwell Crowder, our jolly landlord, is more jolly than ever as he 
follows Mother Crowder from room to room, inspecting her every 
preparation and commenting as freely upon it all as if he were 
thoroughly up in ali the arts of housekeeping. “By shot! old 
woman, this bridal chamber looks gorgeous ; them curtains are as 
white as cherry blossoms, the matting looks refreshing, and this fur- 
niture — what could Sawkins have been thinking of to spend all that 
money on marvel-top wash-stand and bureau? We were just as 
happy forty years ago without all that foolishness. But really it all 
looks splendid.” 

“ Indeed it does, honey,” was the response, “ and you just let it all 
be, Burwell. Sawkins knows what he is about, and the best in all the 
land is none too good for Miss Bettie, I can tell you.” 

The beds had all been sunned, every room scoured and thoroughly 
aired, the piazza floor sanded, while in the culinary department there 
had for many days been no lack of preparation, and any one else 
would have thought all things ready, but still Mother Crowder bustled 
about, and up to the last moment kept her hands busy in putting 
things to rights that she had fixed a dozen times before. 

Little Elfie, tired of following Mother Crowder and her mother 
around, had caught Burwell by the hand, and was now leading him 
down the circle in the direction of the road, for the sun was nearly 
down and the Doctor and his bride might be expected at any moment. 
“ Crowdy, why don’t they come along?” said the little one impatiently, 
as she stamped her little foot against the gravelled path. 

“Oh they will come presently, little woman. Look!” and just then 
a carriage was seen to leave the main road and take the direction of 
the tavern. From the window they saw peeping out Dr. Sawkins and 
Miss Bettie —no, ’tis Miss Bettie no longer, but Mrs) Sawkins — 
looking bright and happy as she receives the greetings of her friends 
and settles down in the most natural way on the very first evening 
into the hearts of all in her future home. 

* * * * * * 

The Sparks’s had returned to Savannah, and settled down into the 
quiet ways of a very quiet house. The old lady had been much bene- 
fitted by her trip, notwithstanding the two severe shocks she had 
received, and her sweet sad face began to wear a brighter expression 
as she daily watched her lovely child, now as happy as a bird, flitting 
about the house, ever. singing joyous notes of love and melody, and 
ready to cheer and bless by her sweet ministrations. The library 
was the favorite family room (every family has some favorite room), 
and here in the evening the old people would sit in their easy-chairs, 
and listen while Elise read aloud to them, or in the twilight before 
the jlamps were lit, with graceful touch awoke her harp to melody, 
and sung to them the sweet old airs of other days. It was at the 
twilight hour that the servant brought one evening an unusually large 
mail and placed it on the table before Mr. Sparks, soon returning 
again with the lamp all trimmed and lighted. In an instant Elise 
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was at her father’s side, saying in tender tones, “ Dear Papa, you are 
weary ; let me read your letters for you.” 

“You may, my darling, for I am indeed weary and depressed to- 
night ; I have been dwelling much in the past to-day.” 

Taking up the letters, Elise turned them over carefully, and 
selecting two with foreign post-mark, exclaimed excitedly, “Oh, Papa, 
two from abroad!” 

“Indeed, child? Read them.” 

Elise broke the seal of the first letter, and as she read the first 
line init, the sheet dropped from her hand and she could for the 
instant only say, “ Dear Papa, brother Hampden!” 

“What, child! What! Speak! What of my lost boy?” and the 
old man reached forth his hand to pick up the letter. 

In an instant Elise recovered her self-possession, seeing urgent 
need that she should now be calm; and picking up the letter, she 
read it aloud, and then the other from Captain Harvie Gwynn. The 
first, from Hampden Sparks, told his wonderful story and conveyed 
the joyful intelligence that he was now safe with his friend Captain 
Gwynn in London, where he should remain until joined by his father, 
mother and sister, whom he urged to be present when he should take 
possession of the ancestral estates. Captain Gwynn’s letter was 
kind and genial, calling up many happy scenes in Mr. Sparks’s early 
life, and concluded by pressing his old friend to lose no time in 
making preparations to join his son in the fatherland. 

There was joy in that house such as the old patriarch Jacob 
experienced when the glad tidings reached him that Joseph still 
lived ; and when the first shock of joy was over, the old people 
seemed to have renewed their youth and entered with much alacrity 
upon the work of preparation for their journey. Just three weeks 
before they had determined to leave Savannah there was a sudden 
arrival which was destined to change the plans of somebody and add 
a fourth to the party going abroad. 

It was near sunset, and Elise was quite ready to descend from her 
chamber to the library. She was only sitting by the window a 
moment listening to her canary and listlessly plucking a few buds 
and geranium leaves from her flowers, and it may be, thinking of one 
far off in Virginia ; suddenly her attention was arrested by the soft 
sound of wheels in the sandy street below, and looking, she saw a 
coach stop at the door and some one get out. She looked quickly, 
even nervously, and a blush came to her cheeks. “Could it be?” 
Her heart answered “Yes,” for just then she had no words, and 
with quick step she ran down the hall, and before she could check 
her speed was caught in the strong, loving arms of Ronald Irving. 
Ronald had suddenly concluded to finish his law course abroad, 
having reached a point in the university course which would enable 
him to follow up successfully new advantages elsewhere. His delight 
at finding that Elise and her parents were even then preparing for a 
foreign trip will be imagined, and his first successful pleading resulted 
in a wedding-scene before their departure from Savannah. The bride 
and groom walked down the crowded aisle to the rich tones of the 
organ pealing the wedding-march, and received the congratulations 
that were offered on every hand. Never had a more brilliant wedding 
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taken place in the city. The Sparks family had many warm friends 
who, sympathising with them in all their years of trial, now heartily 
rejoiced at the many blessings that had suddenly clustered around 
the bright young bride and dear old people. 

* * * * * 


* * 


“Wonders will never cease!” was Mrs. Grimcheek’s first exclama- 
tion as Archie Clevis, in excited manner and with voice even more 
cracked than ever, told her “the new master has come to life at last, 
and we are to have another Hampden Sparks at the old place.” 

“T don’t like the idea, Archie ; he’s ’Merican, I bélieve.” 

“Yes, but his father was born in yonder wing room, and he is a 
colonel in Her Majesty’s service, and that’s ’nough for me, Mrs. 
Grimcheek I shall clean things up, put the lawn in order, set the 
carpenters to work, and drill the tenants so as to give the new master 
a reception worthy of the mighty ’casion.” 

“Certainly, Archie, we must do all that is befitting; but it seems 
very strange to me to have new people in the ’ouse, and our dear old 
master’s things all ransacked, when they have been kept with the 
dust all on ’em just as he left everything years and years agone. 
These ’Mericans are meddlesome kind of people, ain’t they, Archie?” 

“Not more than most of people who inherits property they didn’t 
work for, Mrs. Grimcheek, so we mustn’t judge of them until they come.” 

The work of preparation went forward, and the din of saw and 
hammer waked the echoes in the old place, causing a ceaseless 
grumble on the part of Mrs. Grimcheek, who vowed that she should 
“never, no never, have any more peace!” But as the calm follows 
the storm, so peace came, when all was in readiness, and the tenantry 
marshalled by Archie Clevis in the very old coat he had worn at 
Badajoz, opened ranks on each side of the park-gate, and doffing 
their hats, gave three cheers for Colonel Hampden Sparks, the new 
master of Mallow Marsh. 

The grand old hall was ablaze with a flood of light, bringing out 
the ancestral pictures on the walls and making them look like visitants 
from the ages past. The old friends of Colonel Hampden Sparks, 
Sr., many of them even recollecting the long-absent Roscoe Sparks, 
and others, desirous of meeting with the successor to a name so hon- 
ored and loved in their memories, in obedience to a general invitation 
had gathered there. Ronald Irving and his beautiful bride became 
the central figures in all the scene. ‘Ihe young belles and beaux of 
Warwickshire, amazed at the grace and dignity of their demeanor 
under such flattering circumstances, and attracted by the unrestrained 
charm of manner about them, seemed never weary of paying them 
courteous attention. That night as Ronald bade Mrs. Sparks good- 
night, the dear old lady whispered tenderly in his ear, “God has re- 
warded you, my son; I thank him that I have now two loving sons to 
cheer my old age.” 

And now, dear reader, we must leave not only this happy scene but 
all others connected with our story. Some of our travellers have 
ended their travelling days ; others of them, like “stage walkers” in a 
play, serving their purpose, have gone their ways: we will see them 
no more. ‘To all we bid adieu, and record the “ Story of Nine Trav- 
ellers ” as ended. 





REVIEWS. 


Love Is Enough; or, The Freeing of Pharamond. A Morality. By 
William Morris. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


USIC, says M. Taine, is the characteristic art of modern 
civilisation. And it holds this place, he asserts, because it 
best expresses “the morbid, restless character of the age — its 
over-refined, excessive sensibility, and vague boundless aspiration.” 
If his judgment be well-founded, and it seems to us in accord with 
the facts, he might have fortified it by another reason. The present 
age is pre-eminently scientific and analytic—it brings the scales of 
the chemist and the microscope of the physiologist to the examination 
of everything. It is uneasily suspicious of interest in anything that 
may not be established by demonstration, and no longer finds recrea- 
tion in misty ideal pleasances hovering between truth and fiction, The 
romancer can no more delight with a wild tale of adventure in far 
Cathay, or “incredible things about Thule”: his hearers are critically 
familiar with the topography and customs of the one, and demand that 
the other shall first be shown them on the map. The painter must 
study from nature ; and even in painting an Armida’s garden, woe to 
him if he gives an asphodel a petal more than botany allows, or is 
not accurately geological in the stratification and cleavage of his rocks. 
But in music we have an art that refuses to be brought under the 
yoke: a paradise into which whoso enters. leaves the iron rule of law 
behind. For the purely technic laws of counterpoint have nothing to 
do with the zsthetic freedom of music. It alone of all the arts is 
privileged to render no reason; and is the appeal of one absolute 
free-will to another. When enthralled by the power of music, we are 
raised to a region of pure pleasure, independent of experience or 
intelligence. ‘The cosmos without addresses the cosmos within ; but 
in a symphony of Beethoven abyss calls to abyss. Those “ formless 
dreams, objectless, limitless desires, the grandiose and dolorous 
mazes ”’ through which we are borne, have no cause and no result ; 
they belong not to any world in which we have been or shall be; 
they lie in a region outside of space, time and actual existence. 
“What does that prove?” asked the mathematician, after hearing a 
masterpiece of Mozart ; and such is the necessary attitude of science. 
Science does its utmost in its prescribed domain: Helmholtz can tell 
us why the tones of a violin have a different quality from those of a 
flute ; but who will explain to us why raising the third in a chord by 
a single semitone changes our mood from causeless dejection to 
causeless triumph? Science is impotent before the mystery — 


“That out of three sounds we make, not a fourth sound, but a star.” 


It is precisely because science is pressing upon us so tyrannously 
that we are driven to reaction against it; that we delight to escape 
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from her orderly palace of truth into the lovely wilderness of the 
impossible ; that bending under the load of what is, we fly to what is 
not and cannot be. And this is music. 

Hence has come a certain division, not very clearly defined as yet, 
and yet perceptible, in an art which occupies a middle position 
between science and music — between knowing and feeling. Science 
deals with pure knowledge without emotion ; music with pure emotion 
without knowledge ; but poetry deals with emotion founded on know- 
ledge (knowledge of the human heart, of the aspects of nature, etc.), 
and therefore is in part scientific, in part musical. 

Now with the widening of the domain of science until it has invaded 
our very dreams, and the corresponding contraction of the region of 
the unknown till Romance has hardly any longer a standing-ground, 
there has come to be a sundering of the ground allotted to poetry. 
On the one side we find poets aiming at definiteness and precision, 
at truth to nature, to whom every poem is a problem worked out :— 
given such a nature in such a situation, and he would act thus; such 
and no other were my feelings at such a moment, and for this reason ; 
the scene which I beheld looked precisely so, as nearly as I can 
describe it, and called forth such thoughts in my mind; etc. This is 
the scientific side. 

On the other side we are beginning to see the movement of a 
reaction from this, and a tendency toward the musical side in the 
writings of several recent poets. They are characterised, so far as 
the form is concerned, by exquisite melody and variety of rhythm, by 
delicate choice and arrangement of harmonious words, and by the 
use of all the musical artifices, such as alliteration, assonances, the 
refrain, novelty and complexity of rhyme compelling attention to the 
versification, by what Prof. Sylvester terms “the phonetic syzygy,” or 
carrying-through of the sound, and many other devices to give the 
utmost possible musical effect to the verses considered merely as 
successions of sound. All this was done ages ago in the the tongue 
of Southern Germany, but never until now in English ; nor would it, 
until now, have been possible in English. 

We find again a certain vagueness about this poetry, as if the poet 
were aiming rather to convey a feeling than a thought. Words are 
employed in unusual senses, and with obscure or ambiguous con- 
struction. A passage will impress us with the sense of beauty and 
sweetness, and when we come to analyse it we can not be sure that 
we exactly seize the meaning —and yet the charm remains. The 
logical critic of course pounces on such verse, re-arranges it in prose, 
and then challenges mankind, the author included, to say precisely 
what it means. May this not be something like the “What does it 
prove?” of the mathematician? If we have emotions, deep and 
strong, which can not be defined or explained, may not these too be 
the subject of poetry, not to define, but to express? And how can 
they be expressed save’ by words soft, evanescent, indefinite like 
themselves? Is not the painter, who only deals with material nature, 
allowed to paint objects dim with twilight, wrapt in mist, vanishing in 
haze, melting in light, not because under those circumstances are 
their forms most clearly made out, but because he saw them so? 
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We donot mean that Love is Enough is by any means an extreme 
or typical example of Poetry of this sort. But it lies altogether in 
the region of the impossible and irrational ; it is intentionally vague 
and indefinite in many parts ; it is constructed with consummate skill 
in the melodious use of language and structure of verse ; and its 
beauty and sweetness are extreme. It is music as much as poetry. 

The very form of the poem places it at once in the region of 
the undefined. It is called “A Morality,” a name anciently given to 
dramatic productions intended to delight or edify, but not founded, as 
were the “‘ Mysteries,” on a religious subject. The Mayor and bur- 
gesses Of a nameless town cause it to be presented by a group of 
strolling players before a newly-wedded Emperor and Empress. ‘The 
townsfolk who are assembled to see the show are represented by 
Giles and Joan, a rustic bride and groom, who in rhymed octosyllabic 
verse express their admiration of the pomp that attends the Imperial 
pair, and their sympathy with them as lovers, also with the player- 
king and player-maiden, who are again a pair of lovers. The Em- 
peror and Empress, while waiting, speak tenderly to each other in 
rhymed ten-syllable verse, and the Mayor bespeaks their favor for the 
play in unrhymed alliterative lines. 

The action is preceded by a sung chorus, like an orchestral over- 
ture, which again falls in at the close of each act, with what we may 
call the key-note of feeling ; and each act is introduced by a prologue 
spoken by Love, dressed in various guise, now as a king, now as an 
image-maker, etc. The overture, or choral part, is in a measure 
closely resembling that used in the play, but rhymed, softened into 
lyrical sweetness, and changing the form of the stanza each time. 
We will give the first of these choral parts in full: 


LovE IS ENOUGH: Have no thought for to-morrow — 
If ye lie down this even in rest from your pain, 
Ye who have paid for your bliss with great sorrow, 
For as it was once so it shall be again. 
Ye shall cry out for death as ye stretch forth in vain 


Feeble hands to the hands that would help but they may not, 
Cry out to deaf ears that would hear if they could, 

Till again shall the change come, and words your lips say not 
Your hearts make all plain in the best wise they would, 
And the world ye thought waning is glorious and good. 


And no morning now mocks you and no nightfall is weary, 
The plains are not empty of song and of deed; 

The sea strayeth not, nor the mountains are dreary ; 
The wind is not helpless for any man’s need, 
Nor falleth the rain but for thistle and weed. 


O surely this morning all sorrow is hidden, 
All battle is hushed for this even at least; 

And no one this noontide may hunger, unbidden 
To the flowers and the singing and the joy of your feast, 
Where silent ye sit midst the world’s tale increased. 


Lo the lovers unloved that draw nigh for your blessing! 
For your tale makes the dreaming whereby yet they live: 
The dreams of the day with their hopes of redressing, 
The dreams of the night with the kisses they give, 
The dreams of the dawn wherein death and hope strive. 
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Ah, what shall we say then but that earth threatened often 
Shall live on forever that such things may be, 

That the dry seed shall quicken, the hard earth shall soften, 

And the spring-bearing birds flutter north o’er the sea, 

That earth’s garden may bloom round my love’s feet and me? 


We especially recommend our readers to note the English of these 
lines. Indeed the whole poem is a study of ianguage. 

The play opens in the court of King Pharamond. Oliver, his 
foster-father, laments to the lords of the court that the king has 
fallen a prey to a sort of dreamy melancholy, from which all his 
attempts to rouse him, by taking him out to hunt, or to tilting, or to 
sit in judgment, are ineffectual. Pharamond presently enters, and 
dismissing the lords, calls Oliver with him into the garden. This 
closes the first act. The chorus sings of the stealthy springing up 
of love in the heart, and Love, coming forward, relates that he has 
chosen Pharamond for a special reason to manifest his might in him. 

We are then shown Pharamond and Oliver in the garden, and the 
king relates how at diverse times he has had a vision, or his spirit 
has been rapt into an unknown land, a valley between rocky walls, 
where he has seen a maiden for whom he has ever since been pining 
in love. 

As my twin-sister, young of years was she and slender, 
Yellow blossoms of spring-tide her hands had been gathering, 
But the gown-lap that held them had fallen adown 

And had lain round her feet with the first of the singing 

Now her singing had ceased, though yet heaved her bosom 
As with lips lightly parted and eyes of one seeking 

She stood face to face with the Love that she knew not, 

The love that she longed for and waited unwitting ; 

She moved not, I breathed not—till lo, a horn winded, 

And she started, and o’er her came trouble and wonder, 
Came pallor and trembling ; came a strain at my heart-strings, 
As bodiless there I stretched hands towards ler beauty, 

And voiceless cried out as the cold mist swept o’er me. 

Then again clash of arms, and the morning watch calling, 

And the long leaves and great twisted trunks of the chestnuts, 
As I sprang to my feet and turned round to the trumpets 
And gathering of spears and unfolding of banners 

That first morn of my reign and my glory’s beginning. 


We hardly need call our reader’s attention to the structure of these 
verses, which is that of the whole dialogue. Those acquainted with 
the old English alliterative measures will note the freer handling, 
and also the introduction of the new series of alliterants before the 
former is completed, thus braiding the verse together as is done in 
the rhyme of the Italian “erza rima. 


As my twin sister, young of years was she and slender, 
Yellow blossoms of spring-tide Aer Aands ad been gathering, 
But the gown-lap that 4eld them Aad fallen adown 

Ana fad lain round her feet with the first of the singing. 


But to come back to the story: Pharamond avers that his love and 
longing have ever grown on him, and now that he has seen her in 
vision weeping and pining, he has resolved to wander through the 
world until he finds her. To this plan Oliver, who has no other 
wish in life than to make his foster-son happy, accedes and provides 
the means of departure. 
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The music then descarts on the sufferings of love, and yet declares 
them, if consoled by visions or hopes of the beloved, to be sweeter 
than all that the world prizes. Love appears, “clad as a maker of 
pictured cloths,” and explains how he has led on Pharamond with 
visions, and in the heart of the maiden of his vision has poured 
vague love-longing. 

In the next scene Pharamond and Oliver, in a forest, recount the 
adventures and sufferings that have befallen them in their four years’ 
pilgrimage. The music —very sweet here —tells of love’s disap- 
pointment, and inspires hope of a happy ending. 

Love introduces the next scene, bearing “a cup of bitter drink,” 
pities the sufferings of his servant, and promises greater bliss for all 
that he has endured. Pharamond and Oliver are found in a valley— 
the last land — but know not where they are ; and the king, exhausted 
and almost hopeless, thinks his end is nigh. While he sleeps, Oliver 
goes to find some help. The music closes the scene with a strong 
major movement full of encouragement and hopefulness. 

Love appears as a pilgrim, telling that the trial is over, and then 
passing to the stage, awakens Pharamond and talks with him, drawing 
him back to life. The king looks about him and recognises the land 
of his vision. A voice is heard singing and drawing nearer. The 
song we give in full —the music accompanies it — 


Dawn talks to day 
Over dew-gleaming flowers, 
Night flies away 
Till the resting of hours; 
Fresh are thy feet 
And with dreams thine eyes glistening, 
Thy still lips are sweet 
Though the world is a-listening. 
O Love, set a word in my mouth for our meeting, 
Cast thine arms round about me to stay my heart’s beating! 
O fresh day, O fair day, O long day made ours! 


Morn shall meet noon, 
While the flower-stems yet move, 
Though the wind dieth soon 
And the flowers fade above. 
Loved lips are thine 
As I tremble and hearken ; 
Bright thine eyes shine 
Though the leaves thy brow darken. 
O Love, kiss me into silence lest no word avail me, 
Stay my head with thy bosom lest breath and life fail me! 
O sweet day, O rich day, made long for our love! 


Late day shall greet eve, 
And the full blossoms shake, 
For the wind will not leave 
The tall trees while they wake. 
Eyes soft with bliss 
Come nigher and nigher! 
Sweet mouth I kiss, 
Tell me all thy desire ! 
Let us speak, love, together some words of our stcry 
That our lips as they part may remember the glory ! 
O soft day, O calm day, made clear for our sake ! 
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Eve shall kiss night 

And the leaves stir like rain 

As the wind stealeth light 
O’er the grass of the plain. , 
Unseen are thine eyes 
’Mid the dreamy night’s sleeping, 
And on my mouth lies 
The dear rain of thy weeping. 
Hold silence, love, speak not of the sweet day departed, 
Cling close to me, love, lest I waken sad-hearted ! 
O kind day, O dear day, short day come again! 
Nothing could better illustrate than this lyric, which is indeed the 
flower of the whole poem, the essentially musical character on which 
we have insisted. Few readers wiil fail to appreciate its transcen- 
dent sweetness and melody —its beauty almost too subtle and fine to 
express in words. Yet if we subject it to intellectual analysis, it is 
surprising how little it yields. ‘The four stanzas are like so many 
turns of a kaleidoscope, producing a lovely effect by the shifting 
arrangement of a few simple words. _ It will be seen that four periods of 
the day are indicated in the initial lines: (1) dawn talks to day [mis- 
printed “ to-day ” in our copy]; (2) morn meets noon ; (3) late day 
greets eve ; (4) eve kisses night. Then the flowers afd leaves are 
mentioned : (1) they gleam in dew ; (2) they move slightly ; (3) they 
shake ; (4) they stir “like rain.” Then the wind, not mentioned in 
(1), in (2) is dying ; (3) moving the trees ; (4) stealing over the grass. 
Then the loved one’s eyes, which (1) glisten with dreams ; (2) shine 
under leaves ; (3) are soft with bliss ; (4) areunseen. Nextthe loved 
one’s lips, which (1) are silent and sweet ; (2) are speaking ; (3) are 
silent and kissed ; (4) the lover’s own lips are moist with tears. In 
two of the stanzas the loved one is represented as speaking, and in 
two silent. This gives the germ of the epodic part, which (1) entreats 
the beloved to greet their meeting ; (2) begs to be kissed into silence ; 
(3) craves some speech of love for after memory ; (4) pleads for silence 
again. Finally the refrain, with slight change of words, gives the 
lovely day a rapturous greeting, or bids it a reluctant farewell. The 
reader should notice also, as characteristic, the indefiniteness and in- 
distinctness of the whole. We do not know whether the verses repre- 
sent the speech of man or maid, or of each alternately; flowers and 
trees are mentioned, but indefinitely ; neither place, time, nor circum- 
stance indicated — except in one touch: “ the leaves thy brow darken ” 
—to enable us to form a visible picture to the fancy. All floats in the 
realm of sound. 

But do we therefore undervalue this lyric because its materials are 
so slight? Not in the least ; we regard it, as we have said, as a song 
of transcendent loveliness, to which we can scarcely find a parallel. 
Intellectual analysis has no business with it: it addresses emotion, 
not thought, as music does. Had we room we might examine its 
rhythmical structure ; but will only call attention to the passionate 
cry, “O Love, kiss me into silence!” where the rushing four syllables 
into the time of two is a true musical effect. 

Azalais, the singer, and the maiden of the dream, enters and finds 
Pharamond sleeping. She sees how wan and wasted he is, pities 
him, wonders if he is a lover, and love takes full possession of her 
heart. She dreads to awaken him :— 
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If my hand touched thy hand 
I should fear thee the less.— O sweet friend, forgive it, 
My hand and my tears, for faintly they touched thee! 
He trembleth and waketh not: O me, my darling! 
Hope whispers that thou hear’st me through sleep and wouldst waken, 
But for dread that thou dreamest and I should be gone. 
Doth it please thee in dreaming that I tremble and dread thee, 
That those tears are the tears of one praying vainly, 
Who shall pray with no word when thou hast awakened? 
Friend, I may not forbear: we have been here together ; 
My hand on thy hand has been laid, and thou trembledst. 
Think now, if this May sky should darken above us, 
And the death of the world in this minute should part us— 
Think, my love, of the loss if my lips had not kissed thee, 
And forgive me my hunger of no hope begotten! 


Pharamond awakens to her kiss, recognises the maiden of his 
dreams, and the longing of both is fulfilled. Their words fall into the 
cadence of the music which follows in glad exultation. 

A space of time is supposed to pass. Love appears, and lets us 
know that Pharamond and Oliver wish to see their native land again, 
to learn how the people fare, and whether they will welcome him 
back. ‘The scene opens befoye Pharamond’s palace. The King and 
Oliver converse, and we learn that the people have chosen a new 
king, Theobald, the former Constable of the realm, who is but the 
body of the kingship, a wise stranger, Honorius, his chief coun- 
cillor, being the soul. Pharamond learns that he is forgotten of all 
his people, save a faithful few. He recalls the days and deeds of his 
royalty :— 

Yea, I was a king once; the songs sung o’er my cradle 
Were ballads of battle and deeds of my fathers : 

Yea, I was King Pharamond ; in no carpeted court-room 
Bore they the corpse of my father before me ; 

But on grass trodden gray by the hoofs of the war-steeds 
Did I kneel to his white lips and sword-cloven bosom, 

As from clutch of dead fingers his notched sword I caught; 
For a furlong before us the spear-wood was glistening. 


He recalls the time when he was firmly seated on the throne, a 
great king, loved and feared by all far and near, and yet he scarce 
valued his fame and fortune, for one thing he lacked, which he since 
has sought and found. Why should he stir up strife again, and war 
upon his own people, for what he prized so little? He sees King 
Theobald and Honorius pass, and thinks their lot little to be envied. 
Then his heart reverts to the land where his love is :— 


O sweet wind of the night, wherewith now ariseth 

The red moon through the garden boughs frail, overladen, 

O faint murmuring tongue of the dream-tide triumphant, 

That wouldst fell me sad tales in the times long passed over, 
If somewhat I sicken and turn to your freshness, 

From no shame it is of earth’s tangle and trouble, 

And deeds done for nought, and ciiange that forgetteth ; 

But for hope of the lips that I kissed on the sea-strand, 

But for hope of the hands that clung trembling about me, 
And the breast that was heaving with words driven backward, 
By longing I longed for, by pain of d2parting, 

By my eyes that knew her pain, my pain that might speak not, 
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Yea, for hope of the morn when the sea is passed over, 

And for hope of the next moon the elm-boughs shall tangle. .. . 

For hope of new wonder each morn, when I, waking, 

Behold her awakened eyes turning to seek me; 

For hope of fresh marvels each time the world changing 

Shall show her feet moving in noontide to meet me ; 

For hope of fresh bliss, past all words, half forgotten, 

When her voice shall break through the hushed blackness of night... . 
Breathe soft, O sweet wind, for surely she speaketh : 

“ Weary I wax, and my life is a-waning : 

Life lapseth fast, and I faint for thee, Pharamond ; 

What art thou lacking if Love no mure sufficeth?” 

— Weary not, sweet, as I weary to meet thee ; 

Look not on the long way, but my eyes that were weeping ; 

Faint not in love as thy Pharamond fainteth — 

— Yea, Love were enough if thy lips were not lacking. 


The music, taking up again the key-note, Zove is enough, bursts into 
a rapturous pzean to Love. We give two stanzas :— 


O hearken the words of his voice of compassion : 
* Come cling round about me, ye faithful who sicken 
Of the weary unrest and the world’s passing fashion ! 
As the rain in mid morning your troubles shall thicken, 
But surely within you some godhead doth quicken, 
As you cry to me, heeding, and leading*you home. 


“ Come — pain ye shall have, and be blind to the ending : 
Come — fear ye shall have, ’mid the sky's overcasting : 
Come — change ye shall have, for far are ye wending : 
Come — no crown shall ye have for your thirst and your fasting, 
But the kissed lips of Love and fair life everlasting — 
Cry out, for one heedeth, who leadeth you home!” 


Love comes forward “holding a crown and palm-branch,” and 
epiloguises rather mystically. Then the hearers speak : the Emperor 
and Empress express their gratification and send gifts to the player- 
king and player-maiden. Giles and Joan chatter satisfaction, and 
plan to invite the player-lovers to their rural home, and thus the 
pageant dissolves away. 

Our readers may perhaps think that we have devoted an excessive 
amount of attention to a little fanciful poem of not much more than a 
hundred pages. But they should bear in mind that the true poetry 
of any period has this importance, that it represents the general thoughts 
and feelings of that period — those which belong to all time. If we 
Jook back at the literature of the past, we find that it is the poetry 
rather than the prose that retains its hold upon the popular mind; 
and this is because in the poetry we find ourselves at once placed in 
natural and intelligible relations with the past on the basis of a com- 
mon humanity. And any change in the current of general thought 
and feeling finds its first indication in the genuine poetry of the time ; 
as a change of wind will bé indicated by the movement of the light 

-cirri in the upper regions of the air, before it is perceived on the sur- 
face of the earth. ‘This little book we consider one of these cirri, 
foretokening such a shifting of the wind. 

But apart from these considerations, it is a work of rare and deli- 
-cate beauty. ‘The expression is singularly chastened, and as a rule 
-is.kept at a lower tone than the thought, so as to give room to accent 
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the points of strongest emotion, in which respect it might be a model} 
it is a study of sweet pure English, and triumphantly shows the rich- 
ness, power, and delicacy of the pure Teutonic vocabulary of our 
speech ; and, as we have before said, in rhythmica. and melodic 
structure, it is almost unrivalled. W. Hi: B. 


The Poems of Henry Timrod. Edited, with a Sketch of the Poet's 
Life, by Paul H. Hayne. New York: E. J. Hale & Sons. 


No poem which Timrod has ever given to the world can equal the 
elegy of his life. None of the Chattertons, or Keatses, or Kirke 
Whites, or Arthur Hallams, who passed away before their morning of 
promise had neared its noon, have left behind them a life-record 
touched with deeper pathos. It seems to us the saddest story, as 
well as one of the tenderest, that the annals of modern literature can 
show. And yet over all the sadness and disappointment and ruin 
there is thrown a soft haze of mournful beauty, an Indian-summer 
veil of amethyst glooms, born of the poet’s own soul, which almost 
reconciles us to the sorrow: since, through the subdued lights of such 
an atmosphere, his beautiful creations come to us glorified with a 
higher and Yovelier meaning than if seen under the steady shining of 
a prosperous happiness. 

The Sketch of Timrod’s life could not have been as fitly prepared 
by any other hand as that of his friend Mr. Hayne. Indeed, we 
believe it is mainly owing to the fervor of this friendship that this 
beautiful little volume of posthumous poems sees the light at all. 
The editing of it has been purely a labor of love ; and there is 
nothing, as we have already said, in all the book so full of appealing 
significance as the life-portrait of the dead poet drawn by the pencil 
of the living one —a picture as tender with loving and reverent 
touches as one of Fra Angelico’s. It was a felicitous thought to pre- 
face the poems by this sketch, for we feel sure that thereby a far 
deeper human interest will gather about Timrod’s name. Many a 
poet who has passed away before his prime would have died out of 
men’s memories but for the fragrant embalming of some skilful hand. 

We will not here attempt to go over even the most salient points 
of Timrod’s life. We insist upon it that all Southern readers shall 
learn for themselves, through this volume, the sad, bitter-sweet story 
of their poet — his ardent enthusiastic boyhood, the golden promise 
of his ambitious youth, his briefly successful and brilliant manhood, 
his harrowing war experiences, his courageous struggles, his quiet 
despairs, not sullen, not splenetic, only utterly and unspeakably hope- 
less. What a world of heart-break is wrapped up in an expression 
in one of his letters, written after his sad reverses came upon him !— 
“I would consign every line I have ever written to eternal oblivion 
for one hundred dollars in hand!” The letter of the poet’s sister in 
which she describes the closing scene of her brother’s life, is tragical 
in its simple pathos. The elder Hallam’s account of his son’s death, 
tender though it be, is not touched with such a sacred grace. May 
we be permitted to quote a sentence or two ?—“ ‘And is this to be the 
end of all (he said)—so soon, so soon! And I have achieved 
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so little! I thought to have done so much. I had, just before 
my attack, fallen into a strain of such pure and delicate fancies. I 
do think this winter I should have done more than I ever have 
done ; yes, I should have written more purely, and with a greater 
delicacy. And then I have loved you all so much ; how caz I leave 
you?’ ... I murmured to him, ‘You will soon be at rest now,’ 
‘Yes,’ he replied, in a tone so mournful it seemed the wail of a life- 
time of desolation, ‘ yes, my sister ; but love is sweeter than rest!’ 
Once, turning to me, he asked, ‘Do you remember that little poem 
of mine ?— 
Somewhere on this earthly planet, 
In the dust of flowers to be, 
In the dew-drop, in the sunshine, 
Waits a solemn hour for me ?— 


‘Never mind,’ he said (finding himself unable to swallow the water 
offered him), ‘I shall soon drink of the river of eternal life.’ He 
died at the very hour which, years ago, he had predicted would be his 
death-hour. The whisper, ‘ He is gone!’ went forth as ‘day purpled 
the zenith.’” We give in full the “little poem” thus hallowed by his 
own latest memory of it: it is entitled 4 Common Thought :— 
Somewhere on this earthly planet, 
In the dust of flowers to be, 


In the dew-drop, in the sunshine, 
Waits a solemn hour for me, 


At this wakeful hour of midnight 
I behold it dawn in mist, 
And I hear a sound of sobbing 
Through the darkness— Hist! O, hist ! 


In a dim and murky chamber 
I am breathing life away: 

Some one draws the curtain softly, 
As I watch the broadening day. 


As it purples in the zenith, 
As it brightens on the lawn, 
There’s a hush of death about me, 
And a whisper —“ He is gone!” 


As to any actual criticism of Timrod’s poems, we shall not attempt 
it: we are too much overshadowed by the gentle solemnity of his 
beautiful passing away, to sit calmly down to the work of dissection. 
We would as soon think of addressing ourselves to a Tyndall-like 
analysis of the shafts of light after a golden sunset had melted into 
our heart, or botanise over a splendid Devonshire rose after our 
senses have been witched by its subtie power. Thus much, however, 
we will say, that these poems are wonderfully free from the “ problem- 
haunted ” spirit and the vague unrest and the perplexing mysticism 
which underlie so much of modern poetry. They remind us in their 
freshness, their unstrained pathos, their vivid but natural emotion, 
their clear directness, their polished but simple rhythms, of a school 
of poets widely removed from that of the immediate present. Mr. 
Hayne speaks of Timrod as having been at one time an ardent dis- 
ciple of Wordsworth ; but he must have outgrown his enthusiasm, for 
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we trace in the present volume none of the old Laker’s influence. 
Here and there we perceive an echo — nothing more —of the Ten- 
nysonian ring, as in Zhe Arctic Voyager : which, however, was written 
at an immature age, and in Hark ¢o the Shouting Wind. This little 
lyric is so full of a fathomless sorrow that we must quote it :— 


Hark to the shouting Wind! 
Hark to the flying Rain! 

And I care not though I never see 
A bright blue sky again! 


There are thoughts in my breast to-day 
That are not for human speech ; 

But I hear them in the driving storm, 
And the roar upon the beach. 


And oh, to be with that ship 
That I watch through the blinding brine! 
O, Wind! for thy sweep of Jand and sea! 
O, Sea! for a voice like thine! 


Shout on, thou pitiless Wind, 

To the frightened and flying Rain! 
I care not though I never see 

A calm blue sky again! 


To The Vision of Poesy we feel inclined to grant higher praise than 
Mr. Hayne claims for it. As a whole, it is of very unequal merit, 
but the bit of blank verse which links the two parts together is very 
beautiful; 4nd in part second there are some very subtle verses. 
Some of the sonnets are as artistically put together as even the re- 
quirements of Dante Rossetti demand. Here is one which comes to 
us with the sacred association of having been written only three 
weeks before the poet’s death :— 

IN MEMORIAM. 


True Christian, tender husband, gentle sire! 
A stricken household mourns thee; but its loss 
Is Heaven's gain, and thine. Upon the Cross 
God hangs the crown, the pinion and the lyre, 
And thou hast won them all! Could we desire 
To quench that diadem’s celestial light,— 
To hush thy song, and stay thy heavenward flight, 
Because we miss thee by this autumn fire? 
Ah, no! Ah, no! Chant on! Soar on! Reign“on ! 
For we are better,—thou art happier thus! 
And haply from the splendor of thy throne,~ 
Or haply from the echoes of thy psalm,, * 
Something may fall upon us, like the calm 
To which thou shalt, hereafter, welcome us! 


Into his war poems Timrod threw his intensest vigor, and they 
glowed with a fiery earnestness and a consuming patriotism which 
ought, even now, though his vatic utterance proved no prophecy, to 
endear him to the people whose hearts he was once able so to thrill. 
If he were living now, the refrain of his Carolina would become on 
his lips a wail of woe: “happier thus ” that he is not here to witness 


her desolations. 
Had New-England claimed Timrod as a native, his name would 
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stand high upon the calendar of her canonised poets ; had he been 
British-born, all cultured Englishmen would treasure his fame from 
Land’s End to John O'’Groat’s. As it is, are we Southern people so 
rich in home-born singers that we can afford to let the volumes of 
our dead Charleston poet lie on the publisher’s shelves unappre- 
ciated, unbought, unread? MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


On the Eve. By I. S. Turgénieff. New York: Holt & Williams. 


Tue readers of the SourHERN Macazine are not unfamiliar with 
the masterly workmanship of Ivan Turgénieff. His “Lear of the 
Steppes,” which we lately published, must have made a deep impres- 
sion upon all who read it. All of his works which we have read are 
powerful in their kind, and each bears that distinct impress of indi- 
viduality and originality which is the prerogative of genius. Each 
great writer handles his material in a way which is his own and is 
like the way of no other writer. Judged by this, the artistic touch, 
which is none the less distinctly recognisable because it is undefinable, 
Turgénieff is a man of high genius. He is not a pleasing writer ; 
his subjects are often painful ; he is above all things a morbid anato- 
mist, and prefers to demonstrate the obstructive tumors of a system 
rather than its functional beauties of nice adaptation ; and his char- 
acters move heavily to their fates in a murky atmosphere. But he 
does the work he has appointed himself like an artist, with a fidelity 
that is unapproachable, a truth not to be impeached, anda realism 
so startling as to be a perpetual surprise, a frequent shock. 

Turgénieff is a Russian and a patriot. In his philosophy it is 
evident that pessimism is a necessary corollary of the above. He 
draws Russians as they appear to him ; it is quite apparent that he 
thinks some of his characters — his typical Russians — not much too 
good to ornament an average dunghill, yet at the same time he does 
not conceal his opinion that his Russians are at least as good as the 
people of other nationalities whom he has studied, if not better. He 
paints you a character as Titian is reputed to have painted his por- 
traits, laying on touch by touch of color till the picture stands out an 
unmistakable likeness, a thoroughly distinct individuality. But the 
burthen of circumstance and destiny is too heavy for his characters ; 
they are never able to make nor to counterfeit a sunshine of their 
own, but are borne down to the earth, heroically struggling against an 
implacable evil. So, each of his tales is a tragedy, with some sort of 
tremendous irony for its emphasis, and not relief enough in the back- 
ground of.dull leaden Russian atmosphere in which it is acted out. 
On the Eve is of this sort. It is a tale of love that never flies, for 
its wings are clipped ; of heroism beating itself to death against the 
bars of a prison; of devotion dragged down to the dust, of duty 
having no goal, and self-sacrifice unrewarded — nay more, unrewarding. 
The title itself is significant. What Russia wants, the book insists, 
is men ; the conclusion of the tale brings us so near to men that we 
are on the eve of getting them ; there is a hope, but it is a hope that 
the author does not permit us to realise. The hero, the man of 
action, is not a Russian, but a Bulgarian, who has set himself for 
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life’s work to free his country. But nothing comes of his unbend- 
ing patriotism and stern purpose ; nothing comes of Ellen’s rare un- 
questioning beautiful love, which casts the bread of her life upon the 
waters and sees it sink like lead to the bottom, where not even the 
little fishes will profit by a crumb of it. Nothing comes of Bersie- 
neff’s magnanimous self-abnegation, for it does not bring contentment 
of mind even to himself. No more comes of Shoubine’s artistic gifts. 
Shoubine in fact, the trifling artist, full of power when roused, but for 
whose failure the author prepares us at the start, succeeds in the end 
quite as much as the rest. That is to say, he succeeds not at all, but 
his failure is no more conspicuous than that of those whose deserts 
so far transcend his as to admit of no comparison between them. 

We think this is Turgénieff’s mistake. His world is consistent with 
itself, but it is not merely a bad world to live in ; it is a world which 
no sensible man would endure to live in while there was a rope or a 
razor within reach. It is a world of mud and mist and fog, with no 
happy hunting-grounds beyond. It is a world where virtue has to 
stand and shiver in desolate nakedness — no promise of reward from 
without, no fountain within of exceeding recompense. Perhaps 
virtue could endure even that, shining against the sun and sky, a 
white statue upon a promontory of Greece, pedestalled, serene, and 
fair ; but it is asking rather more than human nature is capable of, to 
present virtue clumsily chiselled by Russian fists of frigid blue lime- 
stone, sink it waist deep in a Russian quag, and require it to freeze 
in Hyperborean sleet and storm. E. S. 


The World-Priest. ‘Translated from the German of Leopold Schefer, 
author of “The Layman’s Breviary.” By Charles T. Brooks. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Tuts is a very German book. It is well suited to the spiritual 
needs of that large and perhaps increasing class of readers who take 
comfort in and strength from the mystical side of religion ; who find 
themselves reflected in Madame Guyon, Bohme, Swedenborg, etc. 
Those who are outside the sphere of such influences will not perhaps 
find a great deal in Zhe World-Priest. The poetry is exceedingly 
subordinate to the author’s purpose ; the rhythm is pretty much “ac- 
cording as it drops” ; the imagery is poor and commonplace, and the 
occasional sublime passages are in the author’s sense of his sublime 
theme, not in his treatment of it. We are not able to expjain why it 
is that religious poetry should commonly exonerate itself from the 
usual obligations imposed by the laws of art, but such is the case, and 
this book of Schefer’s is no exception. Apples of gold, it might seem, 
would not suffer by being served in dishes of silver, but “ the poets with 
a purpose ” think so differently that their common earthenware would 
often be improved by the simple process of scouring. 

Schefer was a sort of chaplain to Prince Piickler-Muskau, who} some 
fifty or sixty years ago, when princes were fancied to be less'amenable 
than they are now to the laws of our common humanity, cut quite a 
figure by staining his patrician fingers with ink. He wrote a book of 
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travels, and a volume of sketches called Zu/ti Frutti, both of them 
passable nonsense, sandwiched with an amiably ludicrous conceit and 
a wit so lumbering that it threatened to revive the inquiry set on foot 
by the Pére Bouhours: Si un Allemand peut avoir de lesprit. The 
prince, when he travelled, assumed the guise and believed himself to 
possess the port of “the modern Alcibiades.” He married, returned 
to his estates, and there ran speedily through his fortune. When his 
money was gone, he and his wife took up a device which is quite com- 
mon among adventurers whose marriages are strictly marriages of 
convenience, but has seldom been practised, we think, among princes 
church-wedded. Without ceasing to love and respect one another (so 
runs the bond) the Prince and Princess divorced themselves, and he 
went to England in a nankeen waistcoat to repair his fortunes by 
marrying an heiress, while she remained at home to read his devoted 
letters and give God-speed to the adventure. The heiresses however 
were not so susceptible as they ought to have been to the attractions 
of an elderly prince, fat and blasé, who spoke broken English and 
wore nankeen waistcoats, and the enterprise did not succeed. The 
Prince went back to his barren acres, and we suppose remained there 
until his death not very long ago. 

We are not advised whether or not Schefer accompanied Piickler- 
Muskau upon his English expedition, but he was Alcibiades’ com- 
panion on his travels, and he died in a house on the Muskau estates 
which the Prince gave him. It speaks well for the German character 
that two such men could be friends and companions. Those who 
have read the Prince’s books might reasonably wonder, after reading 
Schefer’s, gue diable allait-il faire dans cette galére; but the fact redounds 
much more to the credit of Piickler-Muskau than to the discredit of 
Leopold Schefer. If ever there existed a man with singleness of heart, 
a pure unsophisticated parish-priest nature, that man was Schefer. 
His life was a hymn, and his books are echoes of his life, chords 
struck with pious and reverent hands, chords attuned to the holiness 
of duty, the certainty of immortality, the high destinies of humanity, 
and the triviality, in comparison with these, of the petty carks and 
cares of every-day existence. In a dogmatic light, Schefer was a little 
Pantheistic, perhaps ; but he saw such things through a golden glow- 
ing cloud of mystical love that prevented all objects from appearing 
distinctly, and his heterodoxy is of the most harmless description. 





The Fewish New Testament, or The Restoration of the Hebrew Common- 
wealth. New York: E. J. Hale & Son. 


Tuts somewhat remarkable work is evidently the production not 
only of a sincere believer, but of an independent thinker, who refuses, 
in his interpretation of Scripture, to be trammelled by the arbitrary 
canons which theologians have laid down, but receives and studies it 
as he would have done had he heard it from the lips of the inspired 
authors. 

It maintains that the only correct principle of interpretation is to 
take the plain sense of the words, or obvious application of the fig- 
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ures, as we do in other works. In this point it is in opposition to 
Swedenborgians, Friends, and all who assume a hidden, spiritual, or 
mystical sense in Scripture, to which they have the key. Authority 
has always been on the side of mystical expositions ; but the author 
of this work boldly takes up the gauntlet against Origen and his ante- 
cessors and successors, 

It maintains that there never has been but one visible Church 
established among men by divine covenant and with exclusive privi- 
leges ; that that Church has never been abrogated ; that the Saviour 
came as the Minister of that Church— came as the Minister to the 
Jews for the express purpose of confirming the promises made to their 
fathers ; and that this Church alone has the custody of the sacred 
oracles, sacraments, and authority. It challenges men to show when, 
where, by whom, and in whose favor this Church was abrogated or 
any other established. 

It maintains that the differences between Christians will be recon- 
ciled by the Jews, and that “in them all the nations of the earth will 
be blessed,” and that when they are thus set up above the nations, 
wars, pestilences, famine, and other calamities shall cease, and peace, 
plenty, and justice prevail. 

These are questions, of course, entirely out of the scope of our crit- 
icism ; but we have thought it not improper to call attention to this 
work that it may receive due notice at the proper hands. ae 





Hesiod and Theognis. By the Rev. James Davies, M. A. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


WE have more than once taken occasion to speak favorably of the 
“Ancient Classics for English Readers,” to which this volume 
belongs, as enabling those who are not able, from want of know- 
ledge or of time, to study the classical authors in their original 
tongues, to acquire easily and expeditiously a considerable amount of 
knowledge as to who they were and what they wrote about. 

That such knowledge is called “smattering” should not deter — 
a little knowledge is only a dangerous thing when it is unwisely used, 
or when its smallness is not recognised. There are few things of 
which it is not better to know something than to know nothing at all 
—ay, even in reference to things not to be approved, we should be 
inclined to side with old Chaucer’s Clerk of Oxenforde — 

‘“__T hold it vertuouse, and right commendabil 

To have veray knowlech of things reprovabil.” 
Certainly not many persons not professed scholars can be e*pected to 
give a thorough study to Hesiod and Theognis ; and yet there is, as 
this book shows, much of interest in and about them which is well 
worth knowing. 





THE GREEN TABLE. 


° 

HERE is a good deal of quarrel just now, throughout the 
country, with the administration of justice in criminal cases, 
and trial by jury, like other institutions greatly venerated hitherto, appears 
to be getting into bad repute. There is doubtless foundation for the public 
dissatisfaction so generally expressed; but to imagine that the fault lies 
with any particular department, and can be cured by tinkering a little here 

and there, is to deal with the symptom instead of the disease. 

No reasonable person ever supposed that trial by jury was a perfect 
method of getting at the truth. It is essentially clumsy, and combines with 
its valuable elements so much of the absurd and grotesque, that they who 
know most of its practical operation are not in the habit of regarding it 
with very great respect. At best, it may be looked upon as a reasonably im- 
partial though somewhat complicated arrangement for the drawing of lots. 
To those who believe that the ballot furnishes the best solution of all 
human questions, it commends itself, no doubt, as a sort of primary meeting, 
locked up to determine what is right and what is wrong, by secret vote. If 
however these had been its only recommendations, it would hardly have 
lived thus long. But it comes down to us with the traditions of the days 
when it was a vigorous and beneficent popular institution — at times almost 
the only one — of the country from which we have inherited our laws; and 
since it has ceased to be necessary as a protection for the many against the 
aggressions of the few, it has still had a great and substantial value, in con- 
necting the people themselves with the actual administration of justice, and 
thus attracting to it their confidence and support. Its importance, however, 
even in this regard, cannot now be as great as it was, before the judges were 
elected by the people, and when public opinion was less potent than it is 
to-day with the courts. 

And this brings us to the present dissatisfaction with the jury-system, 
which substantially is neither more nor less than an assertion of the right 
of public opinion to control the verdicts of juries. As soon asa crime is 
committed — nay, even a private wrong, actual or asserted — of sufficient 
magnitude to interest the readers of the “local items” in the daily news- 
papers, the formation of a public opinion at once begins; and by the time 
that the matter comes on for trial, a decided and generally an aggressive 
public sentiment has grown up or been manufactured. The press takes 
sides, of course, and commonly against the accused, not only because indig- 
nant virtue affords large scope for “reportorial” rhetoric, but because there 
is almost inevitably a prinzd facie case for the prosecution, and the accused 
has not been heard. No doubt the press and the public are very often right 
in these unfavorable judgments, and in such cases abstract and natural 
justice might be done, if the criminal were taken out and hanged, without 
the ceremony of atrial. But the public and the newspapers are also occa- 
sionally wrong ; and, whether they are or not, the safety and usages of civ- 
ilised society do not permit questions of the sort to be disposed of quite 
so summarily. It is indeed precisely to prevent this that courts of justice 
exist; and if trial by jury has any function, purpose or merit whatever, at 
this day, in criminal cases, it is that of being a barrier interposed between 
individuals and the hasty judgments, the passions and prejudices of the 
crowd. If juries are to be but the echoes of the press and the mouthpieces 
of popular opinion or caprice, they are expensive and worse than useless 
machinery, and the sooner we get rid of them the better. If they are not 
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— if they are meant to be, in fact and substance, what they are in theory, the 
arbiters between the State and the citizen — bound by their oaths to decide 
according to the evidence and their own consciences — it is the interest of 
the public and the right of the accused that they be permitted to do so, 
without threat, or influence, or trammel. It is not less their own right to be 
neither bullied nor reproached by the courts, nor insulted nor denounced by 
the press, when they have rendered their verdicts. Of course their verdicts 
are often wrong, but so are the decisions of the courts, if we are to judge 
from the thousands of reversals which fill the law-books. But, right or 
wrong, those verdicts are the judgments of the tribunals appointed by law 
to decide the questions upon which they pass, and the policy of the law 
allows no appeal from them, and no new trial when they are in favor of the 
accused. That they may and frequently do let loose upon the community 
malefactors who ought to be delivered to the hangman, results, in the main, 
from the fact that jurymen, being men, are weak and fallible. It is by no 
means clear that those who form and express public opinion are less human 
or less fallible, or that if prisoners were to be tried by the crowd in the 
lobbies, or the reporters at the table, instead of by the jury in the box, the 
result would approach any nearer to the judgments of Infinite Wisdom. 
Indeed if we were to select from the criminal records of the past twenty 
years the cases in which public justice has been outraged most, by the 
escape of confessed and notorious criminals, we should find them to be 
those in which a depraved and maudlin public sentiment, fed and excited by 
the press, has opened the doors of the prisons. Case after case occurs to 
us of wanton and atrocious murder, in which brazen and abandoned assas- 
sins, men and women, have been elevated into heroes and heroines, and the 
very stain of blood upon them has been made a badge of honor. 

Of course we do not mean to suggest, that where corruption invades the 
jury-box, the resentment of the public or the visitation of the law can be 
too decided or too prompt. But we doubt whether there is one case in 
which a juryman is purchased, or even fooled, for fifty in which men are 
influenced against the prisoner by outside opinion and the comments of the 
newspapers. And, indeed, where money or political or personal influence 
interferes with the purity and honesty of verdicts, it is impossible for us to 
shut our eyes to the fact, that such corruption is the result of the general 
condition of affairs and society, at this time, in the country, and has no 
special relation to the jury-system. As we have already intimated, it is but 
one symptom of a serious and wide-spread disease. It is impossible that 
any member of the body-politic—even the most insignificant—can be 
sound and healthy, when there is gangrene elsewhere in it, and especially 
where the poison is already in the vitals When judges are placed upon the 
bench of the Supreme Court of the United States, for the express and 
specific purpose of reversing a recent and deliberate judgment of that high 
tribunal, upon a constitutional question, and the judgment is reversed by 
the vote of those judges, though the ink with which it was written is 
scarcely dry, it is idle to clamor over the comparatively petty manipulations 
of a jury-panel. On the side of the last legal-tender decision of the 
Supreme Court lay the interests of all the railway and other large corpora- 
tions of the country, which had issued bonds before the legal-tender laws 
were passed, and which would have been compelled to pay the interest on 
those bonds in gold, if the first decision of the court had not been reversed. 
It was reversed, and they pay their interest in currency. With such a 
cloud of scandal, in regions so exalted, who can wonder at the little showers 
which sprinkle the lower world ? What a farce it is, to be making a virtuous 
pother in New York over one of Tweed’s miserable jurymen, because he 
had been in the penitentiary or deserved to be, and could not be cuffed 
or persuaded into rendering a verdict against his master, when there is the 
Honorable Oakes Ames, at Washington, with his crew of Vice-Presidents, 
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Senators and Representatives about him, and no one can tell which of them 
has been bribed or is perjured most. And there is Judge Durell in 
Louisiana; there is Underwood in Virginia; there is the whole South 
packed with runagates and ruffians, on the bench and about the courts, 
prosecuting and plundering, with Ku-Klux indictments, and negro (or worse) 
judges, magistrates and jurors, rioting in robbery and perjury, and all 
upheld by the strong Federal arm. Can all these things and people be, 
and be tolerated by the public sentiment of the country, and there be 
any room for wonder at the spread of corruption everywhere? If a man 
can get rich, without reproach, by creating a “ corner” in Wall Street, with 
what face can the community, which receives him, make hue.and cry after a 
brother operator, who has only loaded his dice, or marked his cards, or packed 
his jury? It is child’s play to be straining at gnats, while the public throat 
is such a thoroughfare for camels. It is idle to be doctoring the mere leaves 
that fade and wither, when the worm that destroys them is gnawing the very 
root and heart of the tree. 

We had hardly thought of entering so fully into this matter, when we 
were tempted to say a few words in regard to the current complaints about 
the administration of criminal justice. We cannot leave the subject, how- 
ever, without a suggestion which, as far as it goes, is a little more practical 
than any which looks to an immediate reform of the public habits and 
morals. We allude to the necessity of extraordinary care in the exercise of 
the pardoning power. When cases arise really demanding the interposition 
of executive clemency, the very confidence reposed in the Executive re- 
quires that it should be yielded fearlessly and freely. But such cases are 
extremely rare. The conviction of the guilty is difficult enough, and that ot 
the innocent can occur so seldom, and only under such extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, that it may be treated, for the purpose of executive action, as 
almost impossible. The appeals which are made to the authorities are 
therefore rarely more than those of friends or relatives, or counsel, seconded 
by good-natured but weak people, who cannot refuse doing an amiable 
thing which costs them nothing. Sometimes, it is true, such applications 
are backed by the influence of politicians, who will bestir themselves to 
secure the release of a useful ruffian, when they would not turn on their 
heels for the pardon of the most repentant unavailable sinner. To such 
appeals and influences communities have a right to expect from the Execu- 
tive the sternest and most inflexible resistance; and in every case of 
pardon, recklessly or improperly granted, they may justly fix upon the 
authorities who grant it, the responsibility of all the after crimes which the 
convict may abuse his freedom to perpetrate. 





Ir would be a curious and instructive lesson if the centralised and 
consolidated system into which the Federal Government was transformed, 
for the conquest of the Southern States, should be permanently fixed upon 
the North against its will. It would of course be far from surprising, for 
history is full of such retributions, and even fable has made them a warning. 
We all remember the fate of the “free and independent ” horse, who called 
upon man as his ally to ride him against his enemies, and has been ridden 
and driven by his friend from that time to the present. But the consumma- 
tion to which we have alluded in our own case, would be really singular, if it 
should be mainly wrought by the action of the Southern people. It is the 
possibility, nay, the growing probability of this, which attracts our attention 
to the subject. 

We assume, it will be observed, that the Northern and Eastern States do 
not really favor the wholesale absorption of State rights by what is now so 
glibly and generally styled “the nation.” This assumption is justified, we 
think, in spite of appearances and large discourse, by the entire spirit of their 
political history. Down to the time.of the war, they certainly fought with all 
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their might against every Federal encroachment which had a tendency to 
affect them substantially and prejudicially. They did not split hairs, nor 
make fine points or metaphysical distinctions. Neither did they stickle 
much for abstractions, nor waste their breath upon mere matters of doctrine 
or principle. But when the question took a practical shape at any time, 
and their interests were involved, they always stood up for their interests, 
or what they supposed to be their interests, like the vigorous and practical 
people they are. The war did not change them at all in this regard, although 
it seemed to do so. It was their war. The Federal Government was merely 
their agent in making it, and when they strengthened Mr. Lincoln’s hands 
they were simply strengthening their own, to do their own work. The 
despotic powers which Mr. Seward and Mr. Stanton exercised so prodigally, 
did not shock them at all or make them afraid, because practically, and 
through those estimable citizens, they wielded the despotism themselves. 
When the victory was won at last, it was their triumph, and they took the 
fruits of it. Since the war they have been enjoying those fruits, till there 
are but very few left, and they have freely supported the Government in 
exercising, for the oppression of the South, the centralised powers which they 
allowed for its subjugation. But all this does not prove that they are consoli- 
dationists in principle. It only shows that they have found consolidation 
useful to them for the present, in practice. Whether they will submit to it 
as readily, if it shall change faces and invade their interests or assail their 
rights, is quite another question. Between being active and passive, in such 
matters, there is all the difference imaginable, and Massachusetts may be 
as clamorous as a jubilee anthem in calling on the nation to suppress 
Louisiana, without being at all prepared to fall down before the nation, if it 
should be moved by South Carolina to suppress Massachusetts. Until the 
experiment shall have been made in some such shape, and we shall have 
seen that the North is as willing to obey the nation as to govern it, we shall 
hold to our opinion that nationalism is “ adhuc sub judice” in that quarter. 
The Northern States are wealthy, prosperous and powerful. They may well 
and naturally favor any system which has made and keeps them so. When 
the system threatens to make them otherwise, and not until then, shall we 
know whether they love themselves or the system best, or indeed love the 
system. for itself, at all. 

With the Southern States the case is directly the reverse. What was 
dearest to them as political communities has all gone, and with it have gone 
not only power and wealth, but almost the means of subsistence. Their 
struggle with centralism is over. It has beaten them; and as to them, 
whether it be right or wrong, it is law and constitution. There is nothing 
left for them but to make the best of it. They have had the worst, and if 
there is any good in it, their temptation is to find it out and take the benefit 
of it, by making friends of the mammon of unrighteousness. State govern- 
ment—local self-government—so attractive to them in theory, and so 
cherished a part of the traditions which they cherished most and fought for 
so earnestly and bravely, is now only a scourge and a degradation. It 
means to them, practically, to-day, the domination of negroes and carpet- 
baggers. What marvel then that many of their best and wisest men should 
be tempted to curse it and quit it? It is a grievous blunder, and not less a 
sin, to yield to this temptation. It is a surrender of principle and of the 
future to a present, temporary evil. But the temptation nevertheless is a 
sore one. Men can hardly help feeling in such a crisis that it is better to 
be, if you please, the subjects of a great nation of white men, than to be 
citizens of a smaller community and be ruled and robbed by a squad of 
negroes and adventurers. A moment’s reflection might satisfy them, it is 
true, with the fate of Louisiana before them, that the rule of the white 
majority of the nation may be, none the less, the rule of the local black- 
amoors and the migratory knaves who write their ballots. But reflection is 
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not altogether the mistress of such a situation. Its evil counsellors are 
suffering, resentment, impatience and despair. Men must be pardoned if at 
such a time they snatch at what is nearest and cling to what seems strongest, 
They think of to-day, and not much of the deluge which may roll in hereafter, 
through the floodgates to-day may open. It is thus, as we have said, that 
large numbers of representative Southern men are already turning their 
eyes for relief towards the very system which has brought them to need it. 
And that system has attractions which are far from mean or insubstantial, 
The nation is rich and growing richer ; the South is poor and getting poorer, 
The South needs development; she requires railways, canals and public 
improvements of all sorts, which she has neither money nor credit to pay 
for, and without which she must languish and may die. The nation desires 
to build all these, and is willing to pay for them, in order that she may 
govern and control them, and make them part of the machinery for her con- 
solidation and perpetuation. All the national harpies are hungering and 
thirsting after the power and plunder which such gigantic works and expen- 
ditures would place within their grasp. Crédits Mobiliers of unparalleled 
splendor and attractiveness rise up at the thought before the eyes of innocent 
and patriotic Congressmen. Vice-Presidents-to-come rejoice at silver-wed- 
dings close at hand, which will make their wives the happiest of women, 
or dream of unexpected donations, which will teach their simple-hearted 
mothers how much their “boys” are appreciated by the people. Then 
too the worthy citizens far West look forward, with covetous hope, to 
the days of cheap transit and transportation, when railway-kings and 
combinations shall bully them no more, and their beloved chief magis- 
trate and his subordinates shall patriotically deliver them from high tolls 
and bondage. In all these natural appetites:and desires the South finds 
her opportunity and her seduction, and every motive that can debauch the 
purposes and force the will of a broken and helpless people impels them to 
yield and to embrace it. That done, she no longer stands alone. She 
has the West with her; she has the Government with her. She has the 
new sensation of riding and driving a little, instead of being ridden and 
driven a great deal. And who shall pay? Not she, for she has nothing to 
pay with. Who loses? Not she, for she has nothing to lose. It is the 
North and East that must pay and suffer. They will pay in sacrifices and 
imposts, and they will lose the influence and the power that mean and 
bring money. The gigantic and multitudinous corporations of Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and New England — the infinite combinations which have 
put these mighty agencies almost in possession of the South, indeed of the 
whole country, with the hope and prospect of a long reign and a prosperous 
— must fight or be crippled, it not crushed. The nation which they have 
built up on the ruins of the Federal Government will be their competitor 
and rival, and—as political economy is a Christian science — will be of 
necessity their enemy. When the struggle of that rivalry shall begin, then 
for the first time shall the North and the East discover what centralism and 
consolidation really mean. Then will they find out the difference between 
pointing the gun and standing before it; then shall we see whether they 
have dispensed with the old Constitution and set up the new one, under the 
influence of their convictions, or of their animosities and their pockets. It 
will be a strange Nemesis, if the combination of the Southern States, as a 
unit, with the intrinsic forces of nationalism, political, commercial and pre- 
datory, shall be the means of compelling them to show their colors at last. 





THE FREEDMAN’S BUREAU—which of us does not recall, with a 
shudder of disgust, that hideous machinery of mischief-making and cor- 
ruption, by which, during the sorrowful years that followed 1865, every 
village and county in the South was racked? The pine-board shanties, foul 
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with the blended odors of bacon and of Africa; the lounging, vicious groups 
of debased whites and of debauched blacks that hung about the doors ; the 
scoundrelism that was always egging on the foolish negroes to insubordina- 
tion, and the insolence of the blue-coated officials that were lording it over 
white men’s remonstrances: all these horrors of the nasty system are still 
remembered in the South, though of the Bureau itself few memorials are 
now left among us, beside the yellow harvest of mulattoes that still tells 
where the agents of Federal philanthropy sojourned in our borders. Yet 
the Bureau still has, in its feeble decline, something of its old character. 
A Bureau general, with the sweet-smelling name of Runkle, was convicted 
the other day of stealing, and condemned to an imprisonment of four years 
and a fine of $7000. The amount of the fine shows how well poor Runkle 
held fast to the traditions of the Bureau. 





THE election of Gen. Gordon, by the Legislature of Georgia, to the 
Senate of the United States, is an event that ought to be greeted with joy 
by the Southern people. We have seen with delight the most prominent and 
malicious of our old enemies, like Pomeroy and Colfax, lately dropping, with 
tainted names, out of the Senate-chamber into well-deserved disgrace. Men 
as bad as they, perhaps, remain behind ; but in seeing a man like our heroic 
Gordon, doubly strong in the absolute purity of his character and in the 
noble integrity of his purposes, enter once more that chamber, we feel the 
hope that, in the South at least, a stand may yet be made against the cor- 
ruptions of the Government. 





SUCCEEDING to the extraordinary storm of general scorn and indignation 
which burst upon the heads of the Credit Mobilier Congressmen, there seems 
to be a disposition with a certain part of the public — and who can tell whether 
it may not come to be the majority ?— to heap special honors upon them, as 
men who have done and suffered well for their country. Mr. Vice-President 
Wilson has been received with marked applause at a temperance meeting in 
Baltimore ; Mr. Ex-Vice-President Colfax (we like to give these titles in full) 
has received a certificate of sympathy and approbation from his South Bend 
constituents ; and the Honorable Oakes Ames is to be honored with a public 
dinner in Massachusetts, though whether it is for bribing members, or for 
informing on them afterwards, we have not yet learned. 

Now as it is better to anticipate, and thus lead, popular sentiment, than 
to follow it, we have a suggestion to offer. There have been some move- 
ments at the North looking to the establishment of an honorary order of 
knighthood — or something like it —in this country. Why not commence 
with these heroes of the Credit Mobilier, and organise them into a sort of 
“Cincinnati”? Their vigil might be held in the vaults of the U. S. Trea- 
sury, with piles of uncounted greenbacks lying around ; the ritual of initia- 
tion might contain an antiphony of their various public statements and the 
testimony before the Committee ; the badge of the order might be a ribbon 
of changeable silk, suspending a star of z¢ze points, with the monogram 
CM M C interlaced, and the motto At mihi plaudo. 





“ THERE is nothing new under the sun,” said a wise man of old. But 
was there ever, since the sun first shone, a suit like one lately brought, in 
France, by three lorn widows? During the late war between that country 
and Prussia, some French soldiers put to death three prisoners. As those 
who committed the act could not be reached, a considerable number of 
French citizens were seized and locked up in a church, where they were to 
remain, without food or drink, until they should select from their number 
three to be shot in retaliation. It was not until the end of the third day that 
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the choice was made, and the executions took place. Now that the courts 
are reéstablished in France, the three widows have sued for damages those 
who chose thejr. husbands from their own body as victims. The proceed- 
ings of that body in making the selections, if we could only know them in 
detail, would no doubt be intensely interesting. But the minutes have never 
been published ; though it is.more than probable that the tribunal before 
whom the singular suit has been brought will elicit all the facts. Meanwhile, 
let us imagine as well as we can the outline of those proceedings — their 
uniqueness at least, to say nothing of theirhorrors. From the necessity of the 
case, as we have already seen, they sat with closed doors, and it is quite likely 
bound themselves to secrecy. Was the dread choice of victims made by 
lot or by election? Of course the majority decided by which method. It 
was no doubt one of those rare cases —so long and so vainly hoped for in 
American politics of the present day — where the office seeks the man, and 
not the man the office. Then, the candidates once named, what a canvass 
must have ensued! How hotly contested! It was every man against him- 
self, and the devil take the hindmost. It was a case where a man voted 
first for his enemy, next for a stranger, and last of all for his friend, zever 
for himself. Who ever heard of such an election? What log-rolling there 
must have been, what boot-licking, what wild promises, what. bribery and 
corruption, what ballot-box stuffing, what repeating, and last, but not least, 
what Pinchbacking, and all to keep out of office! The efforts of our most 
intriguing politicians to £eep zx office are as nothing in comparison. Per- 
haps, too, since they were in a church, there was some praying done, a /a 
Col. York when about to spring his trap for that miserable old sinner, 
Pomeroy. These things went on for three days. By that time, however, 
hunger and thirst were pinching and goading them to desperation. Nor 
was there any sleep for their eyelids: here, if anywhere, eternal vigilance 
was the price of liberty ; for if a man fell asleep, he might find, when he 
woke, that he had been elected and qualified for the dreadful office. 

As our rule is to extract whatever comfort we can out of passing events, 
however horrible they may be, we here give'the moral of the above, in so 
far as it may be supposed to have a moral: If we only had a King William 
in this country, instead of a King Log, it might be better for us in some 
respects. If Congress, for example (and an example surely ought to be 
made of that no longer “honorable body”’), were locked up in the Capitol 
on short rations, or, better still, no rations at all, until they should select a 
dozen or more from their number for political execution, who can say it 
would not redound greatly to the honor of our much-robbed country ? 
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GOODS SENT PER EXPRESS C. 0. D. 312 North Third Street, 
$5to$20 per day! agents wanted! aljclssas of working po, See 





vork for us in their spare moments, or all the time, than at anything 
te Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portiand, Msine. Special attention given to colleetions in the West, 


Important to Farmers! Corn, and not Cotten, is King! 


CHINESE CORN—‘‘ EXTRA EARLY "—32 ROWED CORN. 


It is a 32 rowed Sweet Corn, growing from 12 to 15 feet in height—last year planted the first 
ofMay. It was sold in the market July 23d, 84 days; a later planting was ready in 76 days. 


ITS CLAIMS. 


It will produce more Corn to the acre in any variety of soil. 

It has a smaller cob than any horse-tooth variety. 

It weighs 65 pounds to the bushel, sealed measure. 

It bears more full-grown ears of corn on each stalk than any large field variety. 

It can be sown broadecast on land from which wheat has been harvested, fully ripening before 











Tost. 

The spikes shoot out withinf our feet of the ground, consequently the crop is not liable to be 
prostrated by high winds; it is likewise easier to gather. 

It can be successfully grown in any State. 


4 POUNDS, SENT BY MAIL, $1.35. 
Address, MARSHAL & MORGAN, 
Holston, Va. 
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: UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH. [f 


a 


* 





Chancellor; Gen. J. GorGas, Vice-Chancellor; Dr. H. M. ANDERSON, Treasurer; Col. T. 
Sevier, Proctor; C. R. FAIRBANKS, M. A., Commissioner of Buildings and Lands. 

The next Term will begin on the 13th day of March, 1873. The Lent Term continug 
seventeen weeks, ending early in July; the Trinity Term embraces a period of twenty-three 
weeks, ending a week before Christmas. The Vacation eccurs in Winter, and is twelve weeks 
long. _ Pupils can remain and be taught during thé winter without change of rates, The 
Grammar School attached to the University has the same te and vacation. F 

The site of the University is in Franklin County, Tenrigssees on, the:plateau of the Sewang 
Mountain, at an elevation of 2,000 feet above th@sea. It comprises a domain of about fifteen 


The Officers of -the University — Rt, Rev. W. M. GREEN, D. D., Bishop of Mississippi, 
Fr. 


#square miles. The access is by the Railroad of the Sewanee Coal and Mining Company, on 


which daily trains run to Cowan Station, nine miles distant, where theygconnect with. the trains of 


the Nashville and Chattanooga oad. The distance’from Cowan {© Nashville is ¢ighty-five 
miles, and from Cowan to Chattanooga sixty-five miles. < bc : 
4 TERMS. af. «** é, 
(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE FOR EACH TERM.) hy On 
Matriculation, (paidonceonly) - - - - . - - + + * © = «#. . as \ 
®) Lent Term. Trinity Term,” 
Board, Tuition, Washing, Mending, Fueland Lights,(perterm) - - $131 75 $178 25 
Surgeon’s Fee,(perterm). - - - - - . 7 - - - - 5 00 50 


Note.—After the Lent Term, Fuel will be extra. 


DRESS. — The ‘‘ Gownsmen ” of the University wear the scholastic gown and cap, costing 
abofit $16. For the Juniors of the University, and for the Grammar School, complete suits of 
cadet gray cloth made plain, afe furnished at about $25. Funds must be provided for this purpose, 
A deposit of $20 is required to cover cost of books and other incidental expenses, to be renewed 
at each subsequent term, if needed. Pupils will bring with them one pair of blankets, three 
single sheets, two pillow cases, six napkins and a napkin rinse. six toweis, and a clothes bag. Two 
pairs of strong shoes are.reqfuired. All clothing, etc., sh wld be distinctly marked.* 

Further information may be obtained by addressing th: versigned, Sewanee, Franklin Co, 


Tennessee. . we |? 
J.'GURGAS, Vice-Chancellor, 


CAROLINA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF" MEBMPHIS, THNN. 
JEFFERSON DAVIS, President. 
ASSETS, - - = = = = = = = = $1,075,000, 


Baltimore Branch Office, No. 17 German St. 


OFFICERS: 
WADE HAMPTON, PRESIDENT, D. C. TRIMBLE, SECRETARY, 
Cc. F. McCAY, TREASURER, BROWN & BRUNE, ATTORNEYS, 
M. J. DEROSSET, M. D., Mep. EXAMINER, 
Pror. N. R. SMITI!, M. D., and C. C. BOMBAUGH, M. D., CoNSULTING PHYSICIANS. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM G. Harrison, President Baltimore FireInsu- ; Jonny S. Kexse, Jonn S. Reese & Co., Guano and Fert 
France Company. 


y. izers. 
Jamuxs Hopers, Hodges Brothers, Wholesale Dealers in | Kopert Leur, Boninger Brothers, Wholesale Tobaces 


Notions and White Goods. __ and Commission Merchants. 
Tuomas P. WILLIAMS, Thos. P. ¥'l.iams & Co., Cotton E. KnaBe, Wm. Knabe & Co., Piano Manufacturers. 
and Comufission Merchante ARTHUR GEORGE Brown, Attorney at Law. 


RoBErt Garrett, Robert Garrett & Sons, and President General Isaac Kk. TRIMBLE, Baltimore. 
Valley Kailroad Company of Virginia. C. F. McCay. 

AnDexEw Keip, Spence & Keld, Commission Merchants. 

Joun Murpuy, Murphy & Co., Publishers, Bookseliers 


Actuary. 
General Waps Hampton. 
and Stationers. 





Our tables by which a DEFINITE CASH SURRENDER VALUE IS GUARANTEED, on all Policies 
lapsed by the non-Payment of Premium, present one of the most valuable features to Policy- 
holders yet introduced into Life Insurance. 

With sufficient capital for entire security no Life Insurance Company offers superior 
advantages to the CAROLINA, 

All its profits are divided among its Policy-holders, in dividends on the contribution plan. 

No restrictions on travel or residence in the United Statees, Canada or Europe. 

All Policies non-forfeitable after second year. All Losses paid promptly in cash. 
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‘awelcome’ guest in every home circle. 


Wm. Hi Browne, Editor.” 





THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENTS. 








. ’ 
gis pMTiodical”(formerly the New ECLECTIC) is now THE ONLY LITERARY 
MAGAZINE,published in the Souta ; _and as such, it is the aim of the publishers 

tg make it, %,. as possible, the representative of every department of Southern 

literature, andgthe exponent of the best talent and culture of our people—hitherto» 

osttunknown for want of an adequate literary organ. 

n’importaut feature of this magazine is the placing on record well-authenti- 


ae 
cated facts, derived from the highest sources of authority relative to the late war ; 


thus preserving authentic materials for the future historian. 
* Papers containing informatioy respecting the resources and prosperity of the 
South, or judicious counsel for their improvement, are at all times welcomed. 

No articles of a sectarian character are admitted; nor will anything of a 
ature to give just offence to persons of any christian faith, find a place in our 
pages.’, ¥ 

Ample space is devoted to /ighter literature, fiction, poetry, essays, and humorous 

hes {ym the best Southern writers, so as to render THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE 
. 
Our lt of contributors now includes nearly all the distinguished writers of 


thegjouth. Among others we may mention the names of 


Hon, Chas. Gayaryé, a G Woodward Hutson, Gen, G. T. Beauregard, Sidney Lanier, 
Gen. Dal aay H. Maury, Prof. W. LeRoy Broun, Gen. J. A. Early, Miss Mary Carroll, 
Gen. J. 9{Marmaduke, Mrs. M. J. Preston, Rev. R. L. Dabney, D. D., Col. FE Schal ler, 
Rev. H. C. Alexander, Edward Spencer, Prof. Geo. Fred’k Holmes, J. H. ~Ks¥ 
Hon. S. ‘leackle Wallis, Col. Jno. S. Holt, Prof. Thos. R. Price, * Philemon Perch,” 
Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, Edwd, S. Gregory, Paul H. Hayne, ** Pearl Rivers,” 
Prof. S. S. Haldeman, ‘* Barton Grey,” Miss Mollie E. Moore, “ Elzey Hay,” 
AND MANY OTHERS €, 


Terms :—Single subscription $4.00 per annum. To Clergymen and Teach- 


ers $3.00. For Club-rates addgess the publishers. Specimen number sent on 


receipt of 25 cents. 


. TURNBULL BROTHERS, 
e , BALTIMORE. 


ys 
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A. L. INNES, JE. 


RINTING.- 


164 
Baltimore St. 


THIRD 
FLOOR. 





Express ess Building. 
16 4 | NDI DIN CG 


IN EVERY STYLE. 


ESTABLISHED 
1850. 
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JENNINGS’ 
EAU DENTIFRICE, 


‘= This preparation will effec- Civ : ee 
tually Cleanse. Beautify and xive personal and prompt attention to filling, 


Preserve the Teeth. it ‘will ; 
impart to the Breath a most de- | On the lowest possible terms, orders for AMER- 


. % G,. & lightful Fragrance, and to the 
Gums a healthy Action, and a ICAN an TOREIG re oe 2 8 
yy’ > qunceunent Sramannand bela d ForrIGn Booxs of every description, 


ness of Color: either for entire libraries or single volumes, 


EAU DE COLOGNE--Double. We make a specialty of importing books, and 


The superior excellence of this Toilet requisite is ae 
aniversally acknowledged. (in pints, half pints and | have such facilities as enable us to offer liberal 


quarter pints. 2 . 
a7 Liberal Discount to the Trade. | inducements to Public and College Libraries, 
N. HYNSON JENNINGS & CO. | Students, Clergymen, Lawyers and Physicians, 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, 


90 N. Charles St., Baltimore. 


Turnsu_t Broruers 





Our stock of MISCELLANEOUS Books is very 
complete, and orders by mail will be promptly 
and satisfactorily filled. 

P. HANSON HISS & CO. LETTER and NoTE PAPER, our own importa- 

45 N. Charles Street, tion, in great variety. Samples sent on receipt 
(Adjoining Masonic Temple,) BALTIMORE. | of 3 cent stamp. 
—— We give as careful attention to an order 


A COMPLETE STOCK OF ° * 
amounting to 51.00 as we would to one amount- 


MODERN & ANTIQUE FURNITURE, ine to siv0.00. 
Interior Decorations, French Fancy 


Goods, Manteland Pier Glasses, Connec- a >NT ry SOTHERR 
ting Cornices, Curtain Goods, &c., all of 'URNBULL BRO HERS, 


the very Latest and Finest Styies. Importers, Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
Having superior facilities for manufacturing, y > a — 
articular attention will be given to orders. No. 8 N. CHARLES STREET, 


Strangers visiting the city are invited to call oe 
and examine. BALTIMORE, MD. 


THOS. J. IRVING & CO. 
(Late Burton & Irving,) 
168 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE ELLIPTIC YOKE SHIRT, 


The only Pattern insuring a Perfect Fit to all Forms. 


30,000 Customers already fitted, and we are now filling orders at| , ‘ 
the rate of 2,400 Dozen annually. X 


SAMPLE SHIRTS MADE ON APPROVAL. 


We append the names of the following gentlemen, who with hundreds of 
others, have entrusted us with their orders : : , 
ay < A. Mya HENS, Georgia. Judge ROBINSON, Annapolis, Md. Prof. C. K. NELSON, phnnapolis, Ma. 
NDS. Ellicott City, Md. Hon. H. W. ARCHER, M: aryland. W. B. DANGERFIEL 
RMAN, Alexenéria, Va. 


Col. Gi. % DAWSON, Georgia. “ A.J. ACKE 
“"R.M. JOHNSTON, * Att'y. Washington, D.C. Col. D. C. DeJARNETT 


U.S 
“ E. R. DORSEY, Columbia, S.C. Rey. J. M. BONNELL, Macon, Ga. jeorgetown, D. C, 
Dr. GEO. C. COUPE iz, U.S. Army, ¢ W. BURKE, Alexandria, Va > EMPIE, Wilmington, N.C 
Fort Monroe. B. CARWILE. Fayetteville, N.C. W. ae ANDLAN, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Hon. JOSHUA HILL, Georgia. No R. CLARKE, Ellicott City. Md. hak . HARDING. Danville, Ky. 
E. A. SOULLARD, Savannah, Ga. Prof. J.M. DASHIELL, Annapolis, Md. J. M. AE KNDON, Fredericksburg, Va 


2ee + — 


Directions for Measuring. 
Measure size of neck—size round the breast—size round the waist—length of sleeve from between the 
. shoulders or spinal column to the end of wrist-band, holding the arm horizontally, and bending the elbow, 
Say what kind of collar, wrist-band, and bosom. For Studs or Buttons. State if a tall or stout figure. 


WHDDING OUTFITS. 


Orders for GLOVES, TIES, and UNDERWEAR, in any quantity, however small, promptly attended to. 
Goods forwarded, with bill ©. 0. D., by Express, to any part of the Country. 
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FAMILY FAVORITE 


1S THE FAMILIAR NAME OF THE 


WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Which has ever been adding laurels to its inventors since the PARIS EXPOSITION of 186y, 
where it bore away the HIGHEST HONORS; which experience was repeated in Baltimore at the 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE fair of 1869. 

Thousands of ladies will testify to the appropriateness of the above title, 

Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, Cording, Ruffling, Gathering, 
Hem-Stitching, Faggotting, Gathering and sewing on at same time, Fringing, Frizzling, 
Piping, and Tubing executed with ease and beauty. 


Lock-StTitcH — SHUTTLE — STRAIGHT NEEDLE. 
SIMPLE, CAPABLE AND DURABLE. 
Every assertion guaranteed. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, Conn. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


gs: & 53 N. Cuarces St., BALTimore, MD a18 N. Firtn St., St. Louis. 
613 Broapway, New York. 152 State St., CHIcAGo. 
1307 CHestnuT St., PHILADELPHIA. 349 WASHINGTON St., Boston. 


AND OTHER CITIES. 


WM. KNABE . 
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| GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
| PIANO FORTES, 


No. 350 W. Baltimore Street, and 1, 3,5 & 7 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore. 


+-e-= 








Fifty Gold and Silver Medals received, (the highest awards,) in competition with the 
best maanufacturere in the country. EVERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED FOR 
FIVE YEARS. 

A large assortment of PARLOR ORGANS of the most celebrated makes, 
constantly on hand. 
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